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INTRODUCTORY. 



More than half a score of years this volume has 
lain in the author's desk in comparatively the same 
condition in which it now is given to the public. 
During that time he has carefully and critically 
watched the course of the contest between capital 
and labor, as it is termed, hoping that their differences 
would be amicably settled, as they should be to the 
mutual benefit of all. 

This because all his sympathies go out to the 
working-man into whose estate he was bom, and the 
cradle in which he was rocked was made by his 
father's hand. Painfully conscious through experi- 
ence, of the strenuous lot of the laborer who is com- 
pelled to toil with his hands for his daily bread, his 
constant struggle to better his condition being met by 
defeat, or at best, a half, or barren, victory, the au- 
thor has studied the situation with the sole purpose 
of finding out the sources of his weakness in these 
contests, and a remedy for the same. 

With this end in view he has gone over tlie field 
and gathered out a multitude of incidents and occa- 
sions that make up the history of strikes, and of these 
woven a story that embodies much of the many- 
sided phases of such strikes into a romance that tells, 
by using truth, the ways wherein lie the dangers and 
weakness of all strikes. From these truths a lesson is 
wrought, if the reader will heed, which will enable 
him to discover the way of escape from the dangers 
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6 Introductory. 

that thickly strew the way of him who would add to 
his fortune by taking from that of his fellow without 
full compensation. 

He has seen almost every field of labor organizing 
and reaching out its thousand hands to draw every 
man of that class or calling into these unions, whether 
he will or not, with the threat of refusal of work 
unless he surrenders himself into tlie hands of these 
would-be guardians of his fortune. Individual rights 
and personal responsibility ceases, manhood is lost in 
making up these aggregated machines that sooner or 
later fall into the hands of incompetent or irresponsible 
men to be used for their purposes under the plea of 
controlling capital. 

What are some of the results? We cannot discuss 
these here, as they are brought out in the following 
pages of this book as to the laborer, but of its effect 
on capital we might here make a note. 

Seeing the working-men banded together in their 
unions under leaders who make this their study and 
business, capital has for its protection sought a like 
union, and has been gathering the business of the 
world into vast aggregations to be able to resist labor 
demands, so tliat now the just demands of labor that 
could be enforced and righted, are, by reason of the 
combmed strength of capital, disregarded wholly, else 
half way and grudgingly considered. 

So to-day we see strength opposed by strength, as 
these mighty forces clash, while the individual is 
crushed in the contact and ground to atoms under 
the iron heel of the combatants. In war law is silent, 
and what is this but war? The trained generals from 
our military schools arc not more skilled to command, 
plan and execute the movements of the two forces 
arrayed under them in war, than these leaders are in 
this conflict, as we see it to-day in the great contest 
now raging between capital and labor. 
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We tremble as we contemplate it. War begets 
hatred of and contempt for law. The man who steps 
between two combatants is in danger from the blows 
of both. Both are thankless for the favor shown. 
Government of whatever sort that seeks to restrain the 
asserted personal liberty of man or mob, receives lib- 
eral curses from both. From this spirit we see spring- 
ing up a growing disregard for law which persisted 
in produces contempt for and hatred towards him who 
is commissioned to compel its enforcement. From this 
is but a short step to anarchy, at whose hands lies slain 
our president, William McKinley, not because he has 
even so much as put his finger on any man in unlawful 
restraint, but solely because his office represents the 
embodiment of executive law in this country. Is it 
not time for the laboring man, who owes all to law and 
its enforcement for his protection, to stop and think 
where he is trending in his self-imposed arbitrament 
not only of his rights, but the rights of his fellows, 
without first securing their consent for him to act in 
their behalf? 

Through the obedience to and protection from the 
law lie the hopes of our people, rich and poor. Any 
infraction weakens the whole system and renders less 
secure the rights of all. Wealth is but a relative term 
and its possessors are changing every day. Law by 
forms regulates the relations of men in their several 
stations, taking no note of the individual as he passes 
from one station to another. The man remains un- 
changed in his personal rights, only adapting him- 
self to his changed relations to his fellows. 

The laborer to-day is the capitalist to-morrow, and 
vice versa. All are under the law, differing in their 
relation to the law only in their capacity of private 
citizen or public officer, each obedient to the law as 
applied to all in their several stations. William 
McKinley from a private citizen of his country be- 
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came its chief executive, vet all the time he was amen- 
able to the law of which in his office he was the 
exemplar. That he arose from the ranks of the people 
shows that there is no royal road to power and 
preferment. Every qualified citizen under the law has 
a like opportunity. 

As our ways are the same and the goal at the end 
of the race of life may be the highest aim of honor 
and ambition, as in reality there are no masses and 
classes as separate estates, then all our interests are 
common, and a common aim should be to reach the 
mark of the highest calling. While we remember the 
laborer is worthy of his hire, we should not forget that 
the employer is ent'tled to the value of the wages 
paid in honest work cheerfully performed. If these 
things were faithfully observed on the part of every 
man in his relation to his fellow, there never could 
happen a strike such as has so disastrously ended as 
that of the Amalgamated Union aga'nst the Steel 
Combine of the United States. 

The Author. 

Chilwcothe, Ohio, 
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CHAPTER I. 

MORNING AT COVERDALE, AND THE MEETING OF TWO 
OLD FRIENDS AT THE HOME OF TOMMY DALE. 

" Two buds are opening sweet and fair, 

In morning's dew and summer's sun, 
And softly kissed by balmy air, 

With loving eyes are looked upon. 
The hand which plucks or spoils, a crime 

Commits that may not be forgiven ; 
And mars the perfect work of time, 

Defying earth, insulting heaven I " 



" GooD-MARNiN*, Missus Dale; and may the bright- 
ness av the blessid sunshine fill yees heart, is my greet- 
ing this marnin'." 

" The same to yees. Missus Clatty ; and it's schmilin' 
yees are wid a heart filled wid the sunshine av the 
peace av the day ! And it's no wan more desarvin* av 
it than yoursel', in the town av Coverdale." 

" Arrah there now ! Yees kissed the Blarney 
Sthone before yees came over, and a touch av it still 
clings to yer lips, so it does. Rut I w^ur comin' over 
to spak€ a woord wid yees about my gurrl, Nora. 
She's desarvin', but she's dhrivin' away the pace av 
me heart, wid her talk about goin' away to school. 
And yees knows she is bright and dutiful, and sings 
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loik the lark the day long, and I could be denyin* 
her nothing, wid her bright eyes and schmilin' face, so 
swate and choildlike. And she's me only dauther." 

" It's right yees are about her, and all yees say is 
thrue, as I know mesel'; nor to my thinkin* should 
yees sthop a minit in doin' what yees knows is right 
for Nora. Shure and have yees not plinty to do wid 
and no wan to ax yees questions? There's yees nice 
home and natc little cottage fixed up so foin and cosy, 
and the ould mon and byes worrkin' and makin' ther 
good wage, bein' paid ivry Saturday night as sure as 
the day comes! If she wur mine. Missus Clatty, I 
would be afther sindin' her aff and makin' a foin lady 
av her, so I would widout watin' anither day. 

" I would loik to have her chance wid my Agnes, 
poor colleen! But yees know. Missus Clatty, how 
Tam wurrks, and yit he niver gits along. And the 
byes are o'er young yit, an rint is high, and we always 
bein' chated at the company's sthore, for you know, 
Missus Clatty, we have to take up the wage befoor he 
ams it, and so we niver gits along as yees do, and 
I don't know why aither, for Tam's as sthrong and 
gets as good wage as your mon, and yit he niver 
saves a cint ! " 

" Thrue, Missus Dale, but it may be the dhrap he 
takes makes the differ! Shure and I am not the wan 
to be sayin' it, but thin I tought it moit be so, as me 
ould mon, as yees knows, don't touch a dhrap av the 
crathur." 

" Thrue, but what is a wee dhrap, to make the differ 
I dunno? It's not the fout av the potheen, Missus 
Clatty, that's the cause av the trouble. It's but little 
and schmall he takes for his cramps and the chills in 
his bones." 

" Well, I dunno how that is. Only lasht night me 
ould mon and the byes wur a-talkin' av Dinnis Mc- 
Carty — ^yees knows Dennis ? — but phawt am I a-talkin' 
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about him, an' he yees brother, at that! but I will 
not sthop now an* no harrum said and meant aither. 
They wur saying that Dennis took his dhrap in the 
marnin' as an eye-opener, wan to make his breakfast 
stiddy, an' anither after he had eated, to sittle the same, 
wan at tin, a nip for dinner, and anither afther the 
atin*, two to last for the afternoon, wan bcfoor and 
afther the atin* supper, and the last at bed-time as a 
night-cap. Now thot lacks but wan av a dozzen the 
day, while the odd nips make it full in the count. A 
dollar and a quarther a day, seven a week, and over 
tree hunder a year ! And they spint the best av three 
nights figgerin\ thin called in the praste, who said the 
schore was right, barrin* being a little short av the 
thrue amount." 

" Faix ! phawt funny tings figgers is, and how 
queer they wurrk in different hands ! Now Tam took 
a bit av a boord, and some chalk yestere'en and showed 
there was money for us in him dhrinkin* a pint av the 
crathur. Yees see the rint was due, shoon for the 
childther, petaties, mate and the loiks, wid not enough 
money for all, so I said to him aisy, * Tam, mebby, an 
ye'd dhrink less and spind less for the potheen ye'd 
save more wage, wid which to buy the ithcr tings ? ' 
He schmoiled, and litin* his poip said, * Yees are wrong, 
Bridget, for it is the whisky and the loiks that make 
the bone and the sinnys, which make me sthrong to 
wurrk.* Thin he takes the boord and piece av chalk 
wid which he figgers all over the boord, and whin he 
had done houldin' it up admirin*-likc he says, ' Look 
at it ! * I looked and thin I says, ' Tam, phawt*s that ? ' 
and he says, * The proof av it.' * The proof av 
phawt? ' says I. * The proof av the whusky/ says he. 
'The whusicy?' says I. * Yis,* says he, and he held 
the boord and thin showed me how the drinkin* av a 
quart av whusky, castin' fufty cints, was worth to us 
two dollars! And there it was an the boord, Missus 
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Qatty; and he pinted to it as the proof av it, two 
hunderd and fufty cints, as plain as the nose an yer 
face. But how he got thim, I were not quite able to 
make out, nayther could he till me only by the boord." 

" Phawt does he git the day. Missus Dale? " asked 
her friend. 

" Shure and he's afther niakin' his tree and four, and 
chance toims five dollars the day's wurrk. Missus 
Clatty." 

" Why, Missus Dale, that's no bether than Dinnis 
gits, and that widout the potheen ! " cried the latter 
in astonishment. 

" Is that thrue. Missus Clatty ? And thin your mon 
is not so sthrong as Tam, and they wurrkin' in the 
same schute in the mines too ! Well, well 1 I can*t be 
batherin' me head wid it, and if I d'd phawt's the 
differ? for it would be all the same wid Tam and the 
whusky. But we are forgittin' phawt yees come for 
wid this talk, Missus Clatty." 

" Faix! so I did, a-listenin' to yees throubles," said 
her friend. 

** It's not throuble I calls it. Missus Clatty; just a 
little bather av the moind ; for should Tam git sick or 
wurrk fail, then phawt would I do I dunno? " 

" Now, Missus Dale, don't worriet about that, for 
didn't I hear Dinnis say, nor later than lasht night 
that the company had all they could do and would nade 
more hands, if the orthers kept a-comin' in as fast 
as they were now. Pity it is if wid phawt our min 
gits we should be wantin' more." 

" There it is agin ! Not later than lasht night 
Tam was a-sayin' it was too little and too schmall he 
was gittin* for his wurrk, and schwcarin' by this and 
by that, if an advance was not made on the wage the 
Union would orther a stroik! " 

"A stroik, Missus Dale! And phawt would they 
stroik for I dunno ! " 
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" Tam says the menopolies is a-crushin' the life 
from him, and a-grindin' him to deth, so he cannot 
work longer at the poor wage he is gittin*." 

" Why, Missus Dale, he is gettin' the same wage 
that Dinnie and the byes get for the output and 
phawt more would he be axin' for his wurrk I would 
like to know? 

" But I must be afther rinnin* back to Nora and me 
wurrk, for wid this talk av a stroik by the min, little's 
the use talkin* av sindin' her to school, for there'll be 
no money to spind for her, poor colleen ! And sorra a 
heart will she have too, whin she hears the news." 

" Now, Missus Clatty, don't be afther spakin' so 
mournful loik, as it may only be Tam*s palaver afther 
his night's sup, and gone out av his head whin he 
wakes in the mamin*. Shure and not a whisper av it 
have I heard since." 

" Arrah there ! these min do not talk widout tinkin' 
about it before. But I must be goin', so good mamin' 
till yees, the day ! " 

" If yees must go, Missus Clatty, good mamin', and 
come agin to see me ! " answered Mrs. Dale as she 
closed the door as Mrs. Clatty passed through the 
gate into the street. 

The house in which this conversation was held was 
situated in the poorer portion of the town of Cover- 
dale, which was principally occupied by those who 
worked in the mines and mills, and were generally 
owned by the mine and mill owners, and rented by 
them to their employees. As the reader already un- 
derstands, this house of three small rooms, a kitchen 
and an attic, is occupied by Thomas Dale, a miner, 
and his family. As the land here is of no great value 
a garden spot it attached to this cottage, and is 
planted in vegetables necessary for family use, while 
the borders of the beds have the common garden 
flowers bordering the walks and brightening the 
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somewhat dingy place, by reason of the soot and 
smoke of the mills. 

The hillside on which the house is built runs back 
and up to a knob above the house, while on the south 
it fronts on a street which leads from the town to the 
mines and mills, while along the eastern side of the 
lot runs a narrow street, or alley, leading back a short 
distance, where it ends in a road passing up over the 
wooded hills. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COVERDALE AND ITS HISTORY AND SURROUNDINGS. 

How lies the way ? The path unknown, 
With feet uncertain we must tread ; 

Although the guide before has gone, 
Who safely other feet hath led ; 

And we must trust to Chance alone, 

Else follow where his track is shown. 

Before we accompany Mrs. Clatty on this sweet 
September morning we will delay a moment to de- 
scribe Coverdale and its surroundings. 

Years ago, before there was a town here, the place 
where it stands and the lands surrounding it were 
owned by a man named Cover. A large portion of 
the surrounding lands, with the best mines, still be- 
long to his family now represented by a grandson 
named James Cover, who is now living at the old 
homestead at the upper end of the town. 

It was by reason of the discovery of the rich mines 
of coal and iron on the lands of his father, that the son 
was induced to sell at what seemed a fabulous price 
to eastern capitalists, a share in a portion of the lands 
and mines, reserving to himself a half interest in the 
whole business to be established by the company, put- 
ting in his land as his capital against an equal amount 
of cash advanced by the others. 

In a modest way the mines were at first opened, and 
the venture proved a profitable investment from the 
start. The coal was peculiarly valuable for smelting 
and furnace use. The accidental discovery of this, at 
once drew the attention of manufacturers to the town, 
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and capital soon sought and found investment in these 
mines, and mills sprang up as in a night, and the 
valley which had from its primeval days been silent to 
all sounds of civilization, soon resounded with the 
noise of labor, mingled with the shouts and songs of 
the coming settlers. 

The narrow valley, at the point where it opened out 
into the broader level below, soon became dotted with 
houses on either side of the roadway which ran 
through its center, then spreading out to the west- 
ward, where there was more room, grew from a ham- 
let to a village, under the magic touch of enterprise 
and trade, which soon became a town with schools 
and churches, railroads and mills, until at the time 
we write it is known the country over, in the busy 
marts of trade, as the famous city of Coverdale. 

In the eastern skirts of the city a half-score and 
more of furnaces send forth their black streams of 
smoke, which are borne far up the valley by the 
western winds, while on the banks of Tivot Creek, a 
swift, brawling stream in the midst of the town, 
almost, two great iron mills gather the steely-gray 
bars of iron cast at the furnaces, and transform them 
into all kinds of material for tools and implements for 
husbandry and commerce. Had this stream been de- 
signed for the uses to which it is being put, not more 
perfect could the arrangements have been made in 
shaping the hills, hewing out the rocks down to the 
valley, turning and twisting the winding channel of 
the stream so that every part fit j>erfectly into the 
collected whole, for the use of man in applying to it 
his genius in completing its utilization to his needs. 

After leaving the mills the creek made a sudden 
turn from its natural course downward, caused bv 
some great convulsion of nature riving the solid rock 
and opening through it a narrow gorge into a glen 
between the high hills on the south and the bluff upon 
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which ihc towTi is built. Through this it sweeps 
around the town to the westward, emptying into the 
river in the valley below. 

This left ample room for the town and also a rail- 
road through the narrow valley, into and through 
Coverdale, where at the western side it crossed the 
Old Town & Middle Valley Railroad, which road was 
called the Coverdale & Cedar Summit Railroad. 

With this introduction of Coverdale. and something 
of its topography and history the reader must be con- 
tent, for the present, and we w^ill. before joining Mrs. 
Clatty on her way home, take the reader through the 
streets soon to become familiar to him as the scenes 
of the events we shall herein describe. 

The valley, narrow at the Dale home, widens as we 
go, so that from one street running through the center 
of it, with short streets crossing and running up on to 
the slopes on the north side, other streets on either 
side of Dale Street parallels it. and as they run west- 
ward increase in number, with their cross streets, until 
all end in River Street at the head of the valley, run- 
ning along the eastern bank of the Broad River. 

The eastern portion of the town lying next to the 
mines and mills is occupied by the laborers in mine and 
mill. They live mostly in small cottages, which, be- 
cause of their proximity to the mills and furnaces, 
present at all times a ding>' appearance. As we go, 
the character and aj)pearance of the buildings change. 
More free from the smoke, and higher, the houses are 
larger and jnore neatly decorated and painted, show- 
ing that many of the occupants are better off or own 
the homes in which they live. Long and continuous 
labor at fair wages and with no outward disturbances, 
they, by moans of thrift and strict economy, had 
bought and built as they were able the homes that to 
them had become anchors, that kept them contented 
and prevented them from drifting with every tide or 
varying wind. 

2 
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As we reach the comer of Dale and Mine Streets, 
we approach a large Catholic church, the largest 
church in fact, in the city. It is a fine edifice, with 
tall, slender spire lifting its gilded cross heavenward,, 
where it glows and bums in the light of the morning 
sun like a beacon light from the Eternal City. Begin- 
ning with Mine Street, and from there to River or 
Front Street, the first street east of the Middle Val- 
ley Railroad along Dale Street, lies the business part 
of Coverdale; while on the cross streets and the 
streets parallel with Dale Street are the residences of 
the tradespeople and business men of the town. In 
this portion of the town. Hying to the north of Dale 
Street, and in sight of the Cover homestead, is the neat 
and unpretending home of Mrs. Clatty. 

Going back to the place from which we started, to 
take up the trend of the story so that it may be clear 
and intelligible to the reader, we will describe a little 
more minutely these scenes. The house in which the 
Dales live is situated on the north side of Dale Street, 
and fronting on it. On the east side of this lot runs a 
narrow street called Glen Lane, leading from the bluffs 
on the north and crossing Dale Street runs south- 
ward a little way, ending in a deep, narrow ravine 
which leads to the glen before mentioned, lying south 
of the town. 

Crossing right at this point, the Coverdale & Cedar 
Summit Railroad has erected a high bridge spanning 
the creek and the glen, which is separated from the 
creek here by a rocky bluff that juts out into the creek, 
forming its west bank, and wholly cutting the glen 
from the creek until it reaches the lower ground, when 
this rocky wall, having narrowed to a point, wholly 
disappears. Farther along the reader will see why we 
have been so explicit in describing this particular spot, 
and it will be well that this description be kept well in 
mind in the further perusal of this story. 
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CHAPTER III. 

the red slip of paper in the hand of father 

m'cune. 

" Content I see her in yon home. 

Embowered and vine-clad to the thach ; 
With smiles to all who lovinjLj come. 

And cheery words when lifts the latch, 
Of all the flowers which round her bloom, 

None sweeter opens to the day : 
Her love fills home with sweet perfume, 

And drives from it all care away.*' 

When Mrs. Clatty left the house instead of going 
directly to her home by the shortest way, she aim- 
lessly started towards the mills, more perhaps from an 
impulse drawing^ her in that direction than thought, as 
her husband and sons were working in the mines just 
beyond. 

Whether she intended going to the mines she could 
not have said, her mind being so occupied with the 
thought of the strike heard of for the first time this 
morning. Whatever might have been the half-formed 
purpose in her mind, she went no further than Glen 
Lane, where she was suddenly brought to a keen sense 
of her surroundings by hearing voices coming up 
from the further end of the lane, and apparently out 
of the ravine below. 

The speakers seemed to be excited, and from the 
sound of their voices were approaching her. As she 
listened she thought she recognized the voice of 
Tommy Dale, as he was familiarly called by his as- 
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sociates, as one of the speakers. This still more aroused 
her curiosity, because of his being away from his work 
at this time in the morning. So she awaited their ap- 
proach to see if she were right, and to learn, if pos- 
sible, who was his companion, and what was taking 
him from his work so soon in the morning. 

In a moment two men appeared at the head of the 
ravine, north of the bridge, and Tommy Dale was 
one, but the other was to her a stranger she had never 
before seen. 

They were in such earnest conversation that they 
did not see her until they had fairly come into the 
lane. The stranger was the first to see her, and note 
that she was watching them. Stopping short he called 
Dale's attention to her, as she could see by his actions. 
Dale, looking up, saw her and a scowl darkened his 
face, and turning to the stranger, he said something 
which made him hurry back into the Glen, while he 
came slowly and sullenly forward. As he approached, 
Mrs. Clatty said to him pleasantly, " A fair mamin' 
till yees, Mr. Dale. And it's taking an hour aff this 
mamin', ye are, I see ! " 

** If I bees phawt is thot till yees, Missus Clatty, I 
would loik to know ? " 

" Faix, nothin' in the worrld ; but I can wish yees 
well for all that, can't I, Tommy Dale? " 

" And if yees would be doin' thot, yees would be 
goin' yer way and not spyin* afther honest folk, 
Missus Clatty." 

*' Spyin' is phawt honest folk care not a haperth 
for; rogues only shun the light and the truth," laughed 
the woman. 

*' An' it's a rogue yees calls me ! Shure an* I'd 
bate the mout aff yees for a cint, insultin' a gintlemon 
thet way ! " 

" Why Tommy Dale I Can't yees be civil and take a 
bit av fun the mamin', widout blazin' that way ? Who 
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is it would be afther callin* .Tommy Dale a rog^e in 
me prisince widout gittin' the lingth av me tongue? 
Shure no honester mon is there in all Coverdale than 
Tommy o' the Dale I " cries Mrs. Clatty, laughing 
heartily at the play on his name. 

At this sally Dale recovered his rising temper and 
laughed a harsh, forced laugh at the sally, as he at- 
tempted to apologize. 

" I axes yer pardon, Missus Clatty, for phawt I said. 
I tot yees was meanin' me whin yees said what yees 
did about rogues, and bein* worriet wid the mon 
beyant, I spoke before I tot. But I must be gittin* 
to me wurrk, so will bid yees good marnin*.*' 

** Good marnin' to vees, Tommv Dale,*' she an- 
swered, as she looked after him shambling up the road 
to the mines. 

** And he's gone ! I wonder phawt made him act 
so quare? Shure, he's not dhrunk so early in the 
marnin*? And that sthranger a-snakin' around and 
hidin' in the gully beyant — and Tam away from the 
mines so late in the day wid him, and talkin* wid him 
down below! Thin he to git so vexed wid my jokin' 
him, whin he knew I niver could have said harrum av 
him! Well, well! It bates me all to pieces, so it 
does, at his goin's on ! " 

While talking to herself in this way Mrs. Clatty 
started up the street with her mind troubled with the 
strange actions of Dale and the stranger, coupling these 
unconsciously with what she had just heard. It is 
little wonder she did not notice the many acquaintances 
who with pleasant words and smiles hailed her from 
the doorways and yards of the houses, as she passed, 
for there was scarcely another woman in all Coverdale 
better known to the people generally than she. 

So she continued in this mood until she came oppo- 
site the vestibule of the Catholic church, when from 
the half-open door some one called her name. 
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Startled from her reverip by the voice, she looked up 
but to meet the smiling face of father McCune, 
the officiating priest of the church. 

** Good morning, Missus Clatty," he exclaimed, 
stepping out of the door. 

** Would yees be passing me and not speaking this 
morning? Shure and yees must be telling your beads 
with a heavy mind, so far as to forget you were passing 
holy church, Missus Clatty ! *' 

" Ah, Father McCune, I axes yees pardon for for- 
gittin' me duty, but how could I see yees behint the 
door, would yees tell me ? " 

"Behind the door indeed! I was in full view, in 
the middle av it. But phawt I wanted was to see yees 
about Nora. She has a swate voice and sings like a 
lark. And Father McGuire, the new assistant, is a 
capital instructor in music. I thought yees would be 
pleased to have him teach her with the class he is 
getting up. She has now outgrown the children, and 
shure, she would soon be at the front av the choir. 
There is no better nor swater lass in all Coverdale 
than is Nora Clatty." 

" Yees spakes thrue, yer riverince, and the words are 
swate till the mither's heart ! But now, as yees spake 
av it, it*s tinkin' we wur this very mamin*, and I was 
talkin' wid Missus Dale about sindin* Nora aff to 
school, as we'd loik to give her a bether chance than 
she has here in the parochial school." 

** Good, Missus Clatty, and the mother's pride is 
thrue to her child ; but I could not say as to that course 
now." And .Father McCune glanced thoughtfully 
at a bit of red paper he held in his hand while talking. 

After scanning it a time he looked up and said: 
'* Nora is a jewel, and I was thinking last avening, 
would yees be wanting to send her away to the con- 
vent? and I thought av spaking to you about it; but 
what is best now I cannot make up me mind." 
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Again he glanced at the red paper he still held in 
his hand. 

" But, yer riverince, if she goes the year, she would 
bether be goin' at wance, as the terrum begins the 
wake comin/ The work is good and the ould mon and 
the byes have all they can do, and good wage at that ! 
So if yees are ready wid yer blessing, and a caracther 
she can start at wance." 

** Barrin' the time, Missus Qatty, you are right. But 
av that we will speak at anither time. Av the music 
I want to speak now. There's Agnes Dale and your 
Nora ; shure, there is no better in the land to sing, with 
a little training as to time and expression. 

" Would you have Nora come to the room beyant 
this afternoon where Father McGuire will teach the 
class, and I will see Missus Dale myself about Agnes? *' 

*' Indade I will, and it's proud I am to hear yees 
spake so well av Nora; but I must be afther gettin' 
home to tell her, so I must bid good mamin* to yer 



rivennce." 



" Good morning to you, Missus Clatty, and may 
peace and the blessing av the Mother av Christ go 
with you ! " 

" And the same to yees, yer riverince, and may God's 
blessing rest on the worrk av yees hands ! " she ex- 
claimed, more to herself than aloud, as she turned 
homeward down the street. 

She was now more fully awake to the things about 
her than ever before. To her surprise she saw more 
men on the streets at that time in the morning than she 
ever noticed before, yet all was in a rush at mine and 
mill. Here and there, on whatever would contain 
them, she saw bits of paper in color and appearance 
the same as she saw in the hands of Father McCune. 
Around some of these people were gathered in knots, 
reading and discussing them in an exciting manner. 

At Hibemia Hall, a large building occupied by the 
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labor associations, standing on the southwest corner of 
Dale and Elder Streets, quite a crowd was gathered, 
intently listening to the reading of a paper posted on 
the entrance door of the building, written in large 
scrawling characters, easily legible and understood by 
reader and listener. 

As each newcomer stopped and listened to the read- 
ing, when finished he quietly mingled with the grow- 
ing crowd, else with an ejaculation of anger or dis- 
gust, turned and went his way, leaving room for the 
next to take his place. So the throng grew and filled 
the streets. 

In front of the stores and business houses were 
people talking with the proprietors, who. with anxious 
faces watched the increasing throng, and listened to 
its expressions with paling cheeks and uneasy glances. 

The saloons were the centers of excitement. There 
were not so many about the open doors, as Mrs. Clatty 
passed them, but within she heard the constant click of 
glasses, mingled with voices, some loud and unsteady 
from drink, pitched in a high key of discussion. 
A vagiie and undefined fear seemed to seize her, as she 
came nearer home, and she found herself almost on a 
run as she reached her cottage gate. 

Stopping a moment to get her breath, she glanced 
towards the Cover mansion on the hill, only to see 
there a crowd filling the yard of the hall and the broad 
veranda surrounding it. With an ejaculation of sur- 
prise she turned and fled into the quiet of her home, 
as one would to escape a threatening danger. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HOME OF THE COVERS, FOUNDERS OF COVERDALE, 
AND THE GATHERING OF THE MINE AND MILL 
OWNERS AS SEEN BY MRS. CLATTV. 

" Is this a vision shown ? Swing out ye hills 
In sunshine bathed, light balancing in air 1 
And are these golden-hued arbore.il fields 
But mocking dreams in life's delusions cast ? 
No, no ! for this can never be, since man 
With hand most real his heavy seal has set, 
And writ across the face now smiling here. 
The blurring characters of Time and Chance ! " 

Let us go to the Cover mansion and learn the cause 
of this unusual gathering. From the Clatty cottage 
going northward on Second Street to Cover Avenue, 
we pass some of the finest mansions in Coverdale. 
Turning westward on the avenue, we proceed 
to Front Street, then going northward, we reach 
the broad and overarching gateway, which opens 
into the grounds, and from which a flagged walk leads 
up to the west front of the house. A driveway leads out 
from the gate through the heavily shaded grounds, 
until it reaches a platform, made of hi?avy, cut stone, 
to which three steps lead up, and from thence three 
diverging walks lead to different parts of the house 
and premises. The one to the northward approaches 
the west front from this landing. 

Acres of grounds surround this mansion, all laid out 
with the greatest care, so as to avoid stiffness in the 
beautiful rusticity of the scene, while the touch of art 
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follows nature so closely, wherein nature is beauty, 
and so artistically in art that a perfect harmony is 
maintained throughout the whole. 

The season is so far advanced that the glory of sum- 
mer has faded out, and the mellow but rich hues of 
autumn now rule in trees, grasses and flowers. The 
genius of that wonderful color-maker, which is able to 
paint Death until even he is lovely, has left the touch 
of his magical pencil upon leaf and shrub, so that the 
beds where bloom matchless flowers of autumn are 
beginning to pale into the richer tints of the dying 
leaves. The bowers and arbors with their painted 
foliage, have flowered into a sweeter though second 
loveliness. The soft winds which float up from the 
south land beat back the black columns of smoke 
that roll out from the high stacks of furnace and mill, 
as they stretch out their menacing banners towards 
the town below, leaving the pure, sweet breath of 
heaven to kiss flower and brow in this fairyland of 
man's assisted creation. 

Let us pause a moment on the landing at the south- 
ern front before we enter. One of the fairest scenes 
that ever charmed human eye lies before us! Sleep- 
ing at our feet is the town of Coverdale, with the 
circling hills on the east separated only by the narrow 
vale of Tivot Creek walling it in. These hills to the 
northward and eastward rise up into miniature moun- 
tains, and their wooded heights, with here and there an 
opening showing the work of the charcoal-burners, are 
clothed in the varied but gorgeous hues of the autumn. 
Below them, filling up the narrow pass or valley, are 
the mills, furnaces, depots, and buildings in this busy 
hive of industry, which has made Coverdale even a 
possibility. 

To the southwest are the low foot-hills beyond the 
glen through which flows the brawling Tivot on its 
course to the river below. Beyond these and rising 
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up from them tower the higher hills above the bluffs, 
wooded and beautiful as a vision in the glow of the 
morning sunlight. To the west we must turn our eyes 
for that magnificent sweep of vision which startles 
our eyes with its swift changes and diversity of scen- 
ery. 

A broad valley, miles and miles in width, lies before 
us, coming up from the south and going away to the 
north until in either direction it is lost in hazy dis- 
tance. Before us in the dim distance lie along the 
horizon the corrugated peaks of the mountains. To 
this valley, that of Coverdale is but an estuary. 
Through it, running north and south, flows a broad, 
placid river. In its windings it flows in near the 
lower part of the town, where it is bridged by the 
Coverdale & Cedar Summit Railroad, perhaps a mile 
from the depot, above the mouth of Tivot Creek. The 
valley is called the Broad River Valley, from the river 
of that name. 

Beyond the outskirts of the town and along the 
river are some large manufactories of implements and 
machinery, all in full operation, while still nearer town 
are the shops and car-works belonging to the Broad 
River Railroad. To the eye these seem to be almost 
at our feet, although they are more than two miles 
away. Not far from these is a number of straggling 
houses called Old Town. The seeming contradiction 
in the name and age of the town arises from the fact 
that before Coverdale was dreamed of, the first settle- 
ment in this portion of the country was made at this 
point by a trapper, who built his hut here, and soon 
after started a trading post, and the cluster of houses 
that gathered about it was called, by the later settlers, 
Old Town. Thus, like a b?d name once fastened on 
one, it clings to his descendants no matter how un- 
suited it may have become to the innocent bearers of 
the reproach. 
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W^ will now turn to the residence of James Cover, 
which is now the center of so much excitement. 

It is one of that class of houses often seen in older 
countries and may aptly be called the conglomerate as 
belonging to that style of architecture. Reverence for 
the old has secured it immunity from the destroying 
hand, while about it is being built up the new. Three 
distinct periods are shown in the architecture of this 
building. In the center stands an old stone house, 
solid, roomy, with broad fireplaces, deep chimneys, as 
the nucleus, with heavy, decorated window and door 
casings, dark oaken wainscoting, modernized by in- 
side shutters, against Queen Ann window sash and 
window panes. 

From the old part runs out a northern wing, mod- 
eled like the first, added by the father, but two stories 
in height, to the house of his father after the touch of 
prosperity, with increase of family, had come to de- 
mand more display and better accommodations for 
those about him. 

The last addition was made by the present owner 
in the full tide of wealth and prosperity. This con- 
sisted of a wing of three stories on the south side, 
crowned by a tower and observatory rising from 
the southwest angle, built in the Gothic, and of a rich 
and showy design. In connection with this addition 
was a broad veranda built the full length of the west 
and south fronts, excepting the projecting southwest 
corner at which it terminated on either side. 

Massive doorways led into either wing of the house 
through broad halls fitted up in the best style of art 
and architecture. A little odd to find a large and 
airy room between the two hallways on the ground 
floor fitted up for a conservatory, yet there was no more 
fitting place for that purpose. Here rare plants and 
tropical flowers grew and bloomed the year round ; as 
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the situation was in direct point with the winter sun 
and light. 

Let us now enter the large reception-room where 
the guests we saw a moment before are now gathered, 
and learn the occasion of this unusual meeting of so 
many men so early in the morning. But we will be- 
gin a new chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ULTIMATUM OF THE MINERS' UNION, AND THE 
CONSULTATION OF THE EMPLOYERS IN ANSWER TO 
THE SAME. 

What councils grave vain man doth hold, 

What strife, what turmoil makes for gold I 

Belabors heaven with plaintive cries, 

With long-ranged prayers bombards the skies, 

And when all done, naked steals forth 

To hide beneath a heap of earth. 

As we enter the reception-room the scene presented 
there is somewhat startHng. Proprietors of mines, 
mills, factories and furnaces to the number of thirty 
or more were gathered here and busily talking with 
each other but in an informal way, as if not yet ad- 
vised of the occasion of their coming together. Un- 
der the cut of the coat and fit of the waistcoat that 
fashion decrees, lurk something of the man and his 
business, yet these characteristics are not so marked, 
as when men are hastily brought together without 
time to make the changes considered necessary in com- 
pliance with these laws governing party dress. Here 
the dust of the mill, the soot of the mine, and other 
signs of trades and callings, cling to the dress and 
designate without naming the man and his calling. 

In this last condition we find these men assembled in 
Col. Cover's reception-room. The dress of the man 
unerringly points out the man and his trade or calling, 
so that he needs no further designation. 
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Col. Cover — such the title thrust upon him because 
of some military service rendered years ago — is in the 
midst of his guests, in animated conversation with 
those about him, as we enter. Observing a middle- 
aged man just entering he exclaims : 

" Ah, Mr. Abrams ! I am indeed glad to see you 
here. We were fearful that you would not be able to 
attend/' 

** Thank you, Colonel ! " replies the gentleman ad- 
dressed as Abrams, an elderly man with a red face and 
a very bald head ungraced by hair or wig, of medium 
height, keen eye, and an intelligent face, and who 
spoke with a quick, nervous accent. Turning to those 
about him he said : 

" I must beg your pardon for my delay, but matters 
at the factory would not permit my earlier attendance, 
and scarcely permit of my coming at all. But now 
that I am here I am ready for business." 

" That is what I called you together for, and now, 
gentlemen, let us get to business," was the ready an- 
swer to this pointed suggestion. 

Without further ceremony Col. Cover took his seat 
at the upper end of the room where a platform for 
musicians had been erected. As soon as seated, the 
company arranged itself about the room fronting him, 
who as chairman arose and stated the reason of his 
calling them together as follows : 

** Gentlemen, I suppose all of you have some per- 
sonal knowledge of the reasons for my calling this 
meeting. We are all in some way interested in manu- 
facturing. And as the manufactories in this valley are 
so dependent one upon the other, an interest in any- 
thing concerning one business in a measure affects all, 
so that, although the matter in question docs not in 
point of fact touch but one business directly, yet indi- 
rectly it touches all. 

" For that reason, and that we might reach a common 
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understanding, I have called you together, being my- 
self interested in more of the different businesses than 
any other here. But first let me thank you all for your 
prompt and hearty response to my call. 

" As we all know, there have been labor troubles at 
other points of manufacture and mining, yet we have 
escaped, and hoped for the continuance of this good 
fortune, because of our peculiar surroundings. This 
hope seems to be delusive. To-day we are met at the 
mines with the demand of a ten per cent, increase of 
wages through the Miners* Union, with the alternative 
of a strike, if not granted. This sort of thing is a little 
new here, and is ordered by the district, and not by our 
local organization. 

" The right or wrong of it is not for discussion, only 
can or will we allow the increase demanded ? I will 
read their demands." And he read the paper to his au- 
dience. Then, continuing, said: "Now, gentlemen, 
you fully understand the case, and I am ready to hear 
you." And he sat down. 

Mr. Abrams was the first to rise, and he began with 
a question to the mine owners, as to whether they 
could give the advance asked and still furnish him coal 
at the same rates now paid. An emphatic " No ! " 
with rising inflection, was the answer of every mine 
owner present. 

" Gentlemen," he continued, " I asked that question 
so that we might get at the basis on which wc must 
meet, and from which we must proceed to reach a con- 
clusion of this whole matter. In my business I am us- 
ing large quantities of your coal, and its price enters 
largely into the question of manufacturing the imple- 
ments my house turns out. The sole reason for my 
building here was that I might be near the coal your 
mines produce. 

" I have fixed my prices by the selling price of your 
coal here and the market demand for what I produce. 
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If I have to pay the price this increase will compel I 
will simply have to close or run at a loss, as my fac- 
tory is running on the closest marjijin ])ossil)le, and 
make the business pay. 1 am making money, hut it 
stands at the turn of a hand. 1 can stop and stand 
idle, I suppose, but I have three or four hundred men 
depending on me for bread, and 1 would hate it bit- 
terly to see them turned out in idleness at this time of 
year by what I consider this all but criminal course of a 
few malcontents at the bottom of this whole business. 
I can pay the price now paid and work them rii^dn 
along, but I can pay no more. They work as hard as 
the miners at the same time and ^et no more, if as 
much, for their work, and I have yet to hear the first 
complaint from them. So, gentlemen, if coal advances 
I must close my business, run it to my ruin, else let my 
men suffer. The second thing I will not do. so 1 shall 
close if you advance, and await results." 

Other manufacturers followed to the same elTect, 
some patiently, others impatiently, and when they 
were done he asked to hear from the quarry men an<l 
mine owners. The quarrymen agreed as to the efTect 
an advance would have upon them, some stating that 
as it was they were making small profits, and some 
of their men were already becoming restless at the 
wages already paid. This left the owners of the coal 
mines to speak last. Their spokesman was the su])er- 
intendcnt of the most extensive mines in the vallev, 
and the one in which Col. Cover held a controlling in- 
terest. 

As James Ellerton. the superintendent, arose, all 
eyes were turned to him, as it was fell that upon what 
he said the whole case would turn. 

He was a fine-looking man, twenty-five years or 
more of age, tall, muscular, with broad shoulders, and 
a face of marked intelligence. He was not a native, 
but had been brought here from the east by Col. 
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Cover to take the place of a former superintendent, 
who, by reason of some erratic habits, was not satisfac- 
tory to the management. Ellerton was the best prac- 
tical and theoretical miner in the country. As we shall 
meet him often in these pages, we will not delay the 
reader farther in introducing him, but will hear his an- 
swer to the interrogating eyes expectantly turned to 
him. 

After debating an instant as to what he should say, 
and how he should say it, he began : 

" Mr. Chairman and gentlemen : The mine own- 
ers have seen fit to choose me to state their case to this 
meeting. And as we know it, from the very nature of 
things, my statement must be brief. I cannot make it 
more effective and emphatic if I should talk to you a 
week than I hope to do in a very few words. Without 
a corresponding advance in the price of coals we can- 
not accede to the demand for increased wages. If 
you will take our word without figures, which we can 
give if desired, the showing is as plain as the simplest 
sum in addition that it is not in the business. The 
output going elsewhere and somewhat large, has to 
meet a market now at its highest point and uncertain 
at that. 

" The prices we now pay are the top of the highest 
scale of shifting prices. I might enter into a full dis- 
cussion of this matter, showing the folly and fallacy of 
it, but this does not suit the time nor occasion. You 
say you cannot pay more. We cannot give more and 
sell at the same prices. And that, gentlemen, settles 
the whole question.** 

As he sat down the chairman put the question as to 
granting the advance, which was responded to by an 
emphatic ** No! ' without a dissenting voice. 

Col. Cover, arising to announce the result, said : 

" Gentlemen, I shall notify the committee, which is 
to wait upon me to-day, as to the result of your action. 
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We understand that by this vote all will abide the re- 
sult of your decision, and stand by it until such time as 
we may take further action upon it. It is necessary 
for our safety and the general ^ood that we all stand 
together, not to oppress, but alike to protect employer 
and employed, whether involved or not in this strike : 
a thing I had hoped never would afflict our quiet and 
prosperous town. 

" It may be long and it may be short, yet in any 
case some must suffer. Let us do a manly part, and, 
so far as we can, lighten the burdens of each other 
and of the unfortunate workmen now to be so sud- 
denly thrown out of work and left to an uncertain 
and vicious means of subsistence. 

" I will not say now and here what I might say to 
better effect on another occasion. I am touched at 
more points by this strike than any one in the commu- 
nity, and were my interests alone involved I might be 
induced to accede to the demands, however unjust and 
untimely, made upon us. But personal interest or feel- 
ing cannot be considered apart from that of the whole, 
or the common good, and I hope individually all feel 
as I do on this subject. So let us be firm, judicious, 
and neither boastful nor defiant. Treat each one with 
proper consideration, remembering, * The laborer is 
worthy of his hire ! * 

" I revert to this, not because I feel the necessity of 
this reminder, but rather that we might forget under 
great stress of trial to do even and exact justice to * our 
friends, the enemy.' 

" Npw, gentlemen, as our business is over, I have 
another matter I hope you will find a litde more pala- 
table than the things we have just digested. Be 
pleased to join Mrs. Cover and my family at luncheon. 
No, not an excuse will be allowed. It is now ])ast your 
dining hour, and as 1 have called you away from your 
work, as well as away from your homes, at such a time, 
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I must, therefore, make amends for this necessary af- 
fliction. Not only that, but I think it best that we have 
a general exchange of ideas and a closer acquaintance 
with each other, preparatory to the days of uncertainty 
and doubt now upon us. The luncheon is waiting; 
gentlemen, please follow me." 

Thus the company goes from an informal meeting 
to an informal luncheon, two of the most satisfactory 
events that can possibly be combined. There is noth- 
ing which so effectually disconcerts as informality, 
with its paradox, that nothing so fully puts a man at 
his ease as informality. The difference we will leave 
the reader to figure out while we hasten after the com- 
pany, as there is nothing we so detest as to sit down 
to a feast of cold meats, save it be not to sit at the 
feast at all. 

Leaving the large reception-room we pass down the 
hallway into a large chamber, vaulted and with tessel- 
lated floor, from which all the lower rooms are reached 
by openings into them, and the upper chambers by 
stairways leading up to them. For summer, and even 
in such days as these, it is a delightfully cool and pleas- 
ant place to sit, talk, read or loiter, when no special 
place or occasion elsewhere demands your presence. 
Crossing this hall, through heavy, folding doors, that 
glide into the opposite walls at our approach, we enter 
between heavy, half-parted curtains, that concealed the 
doors, to find ourselves in the dining-hall of the man- 
sion. Although it has a capacity for seating a hundred 
guests, yet it is not so remarkable for its capacity as 
for its appointments. 

The walls are hung with heavy tapestry, the ceiling 
frescoed in elegant and cheerful designs, while the 
walls are without cumbering, hung with paintings, 
such as befit the place, representing scenes from the 
chase, trout fishing in the mountains and the like. Deep- 
set windows, with their beautifully painted and stained 
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glass, shed a rich and mellow light over the whole 
room, making the glittering service on the tables, the 
flowers and plants and everything fitted almost for a 
feast in the garden of the gods. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LUNCHEON AFTER THE CONSULTATION AT THE 

COVER MANSION. 

** The wine is good, Horatio, but the meats I 
Why have you served them Tivith such salads ? *T\s 
A cruel jest to serve the appetite 
With richest meats washed down in generous wine, 
Then rob the palate of the savory gust 
With converse for the time the most unmeet.*' 

The guests as they entered showed more or less 
surprise at the scene presented, and some no little em- 
barrassment, at finding Mrs. Cover and her daughters, 
Elsonora and Amy, awaiting them at luncheon. 

Oblivious to any such feeling, Col. Cover introduces 
his wife and daughters to the assembled guests, and at 
once invites the company to be seated. 

It so happened that James EUerton and Elsonora 
Cover were seated together at table, he as her attendant. 
There was a slight acquaintance already between them, 
begun by reason of the frequent calls m.ade by him on 
her father concerning business matters, not wholly for- 
gotten by either. It is not a probable thing that two 
young people, such as they, would so soon forget the 
most casual meeting. 

She is of that peculiar class of people which, by both 
grace and beauty, wins and holds the attention, long 
after one tires of the pink-and-white softness of the 
blonde, which some are pleased to call beauty. Her 
face is of that dark, yet clear, complexion, which 
shows the blood so close to the surface that it seems 
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struggling to burst through, so that in cheek, ears and 
eyehds the ruddy stains are clear and marked, while 
nostril and lip seem painted, so deep and constant 
is the hue. Her teeth shine through between the coral 
lips like small, beaded pearls, while her eyes from be- 
tween her long, silken lashes, from their lurking night, 
shoot flashes of burning fire, or glow with the fond 
warmth of a tender flame. 

Her brow is broad and full, not too high, but 
smooth and of a creamy white, while above it like the 
arch of night, sweeps down a wave of hair which 
sparkles and glows in the shifting light, so intense is 
its blackness. Brought down smoothly at the sides, 
just touching her ears, it is caught back loosely and 
fastened in heavy coils at the back of her shapely 
head. 

In height she is above the medium, beautifully pro- 
portioned, with rounded neck and arms, the first bare 
and just showing the creamy shoulders and full, round 
throat, around which is twined a costly string of pearls. 
Of her dress it is not necessary here to speak. That 
it is fitting for the occasion and becoming is assured 
from what we have already said, and further descrip- 
tions of her will give occasion for detail not here neces- 
sary at this time. James Ellerton, as we have said, is 
dark, yet his complexion is almost as great in contrast 
to hers as that of a blonde. In it there is no evidence 
of blood lying at the surface. A dead level color 
spreads over check and brow, while lip and nostril are 
but pale and shadowy in their tints of red. His hair 
is black, but not glossy. Neither is it of a dead hue. 
Simply it is black. Somewhat inclined to curl when 
worn long, it is now thrown back from his forehead, 
so as to display a brow that Spurzheim might admire 
and an Angelo paint. 

Clad in his every-day suit of gray tweed, fitting as it 
does with comfort, his form is shown off to the very 
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best advantage. That he is dressed otherwise than for 
the drawing-room does not occur to him, and he is no 
less at his ease than he would have been in his office at 
the mills, altlipugh in the immediate presence of the 
most noted beauty in all that country. 

Amy Cover, a younger sister, sits almost opposite 
these two, her chance companion being a particular 
friend of EUerton named Thomas Bolton. Amy, 
not unlike her sister in form and features, we will not 
stop here to describe. 

Bolton, her attendant, a gentleman of some distinc- 
tion in business affairs of the place, is a part owner with 
her father of Goodloe Furnace, beside being owner of 
other interests and projxirty in and about the city of 
Coverdale. Of excellent business habits and fine ad- 
dress, he is a great favorite with the young and old in 
the society of the place. 

Col. Cover sits at the head of the table with Mrs. 
Cover, a large, matronly lady, at his right, while Mr. 
Abrams does the honors on his left. Of the other 
guests arranged around the table it is not necessary 
now to speak. After a few commonplace remarks by 
different members of the party on indifferent topics, all 
lapsed into comparative silence, and the commendable 
zeal and energy with which they applied themselves to 
the bountiful supply of choice viands set before them 
spoke well for their good health and the savory meats 
supplied by their host. The rattle of knives and forks, 
the click and clatter of dishes, the low requests of the 
waiters and the answers of the guests alone break the 
monotony of the meal. An air of abstraction, or rather 
absorption, makes conversation exceedingly difficult. 
Should the silence be broken in the line of prevailing 
thought every one would be ready to plunge into the 
midst of the conversation with an abandon as great 
as was tlieir reticence before. 

This is accomplished by Mr. Nolan asking of Col. 
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Cover a ver>' simple question, which, in fact, was but 
the privilef^^e of asking a question. Of course this was 
granted, and at once all were attention. Now this was 
the question : 

" Is there any moral obligation requiring us to con- 
tinue our business at a loss for the sake of keeping our 
employees in work, otherwise unprovided for ? " 

" None that 1 should recognize.'* answered the Colo- 
nel. ** This, of course, takes in the whole question of 
loss by waste, deterioration of machinery and imple- 
ments, by use and through disuse. When the loss 
goes beyond that I see no reason why one should be 
expected to lose money simply for the purpose of pro- 
viding employment for those for whom the law makes 
ample provision for the care of their needy.'* 

" Another question. Should we change the proc- 
esses of our mills as to the use of fuel and adapt them 
to the use of charcoal, provided it can be done so that 
we may run without loss, so that in this way we may 
furnish employment for our men ? " 

" I cannot see why we should do this from either a 
business or a moral point of view. The whole question 
is filled with grave contingencies.*' 

" Then, Colonel, taking these questions and answers 
with what grow out of them, and looking dispassion- 
ately at the problems of right, duty and interest, where- 
in lies the right of one man, or class of men. to de- 
mand that which in effect consults his or their sole 
good, which if granted, it must be done at the expense 
of others who shall suffer for their gain, while they re- 
fuse to acknowledge the right of the other parties to 
protect or defend their interests in any manner that 
will preserve them from destruction brought upon them 
by the very course pursued by their opponents ? " 

'* Their right lies wholly in the old maxim, * Might 
makes right.' These men working our mines, if they 
would but apply properly the wages they earn, would 
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not only secure a good support, but would be able to se- 
cure homes of their own and a competence through 
frugality. Not satisfied to do this they demand more 
than we can pay and leave us living profits. This stops 
work. Others depending on them for work and sup- 
port, goods from the factories, grocers, merchants, 
suflFer by loss of trade and wages, and, like the typical 
row of bricks, all go down together. More than that. 
With idle mines and trade demanding your products, 
a thousand men standing by idle and clamoring for 
work, and yet you dare not give work to the idle with 
which to buy bread for the hungry because an irre- 
sponsible organization says no ! 

" So we stand. With us the result is seen more 
plainly than in any other community. Coal is the basis 
of all our business enterprises. Everything is fitted for 
its use in all our business details. Millions of capital 
finds use and employment by reason of this fact alone. 
From the rough ore of our mines to the finished prod- 
ucts of our manufactories, the process is based on this 
coal, while every implement is begun and completed 
here, and the purchasers come to our doors to buy our 
products. 

" Quietly but steadily we have advanced in the per- 
fection of our work until the dawn of a future second 
to none in the land was breaking upon us. From a 
town of a few thousands Coverdale in a decade would 
have been the leading city in our state in population 
and resources. I have letters in my desk received only 
this morning representing a round million of capital 
seeking investment in our midst, and which would 
come to-morrow except for the answer I will be com- 
pelled to send back, that the miners of Coverdale are 
on a strike ! 

"Gentlemen, this trouble is just in its infancy. Labor 
Unions, Trade Unions, Miners' Unions, and a thousand 
conceivable unions yet to come will find our land and 
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make that land weary with their claims and pleas for 
recognition. In their legitimate spheres they are well 
enough, but the very nature of their combinations are 
such that the worst results are to be feared should 
they fall into the hands of designing and ambitious 
men. 

" Had our miners been permitted to consider our 
peculiar situation here, there could have been no strike, 
for It would not have been tolerated by them. The 
powerful equities in the rights of other employees 
would have made the objections insurmountable. But 
this is not left in the hands of our local union. It is 
just as powerless to prevent it as the humblest laborer 
in our mines. 

" These unions have started in a direction which 
leads at once to the highways of anarchy. I am sorry 
to see it. Our people have not yet suffered, save 
through their own folly. A man who makes from two 
to five dollars a day in this town deserves little pity if 
he is always out at the elbows. The click of the glasses 
in the saloons we hear in passing the streets answers 
about all the questions Mr. Nolan asked, for in their 
answer lies a wonderful amount of truth and econ- 
omy." 

At the close of the Colonel's discussion general as- 
sent was given to his statements, and the guests around 
the table took up the questions as matters of con- 
versation, to which Ellerton and Elsonora Cover were 
no exceptions. 

" You do not take much interest in these labor ques- 
tions. Miss Cover?" was Ellerton's question to her at 
the conclusion of her father's statement. 

'* On the contrary," she answered quickly, " I take 
great interest not only because my father has such a 
large amount at stake, but because it is becoming the 
great and growing social question of the day." 

" You surprise me at this statement, as in the east 
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the women pretend great ignorance on such subjects, 
nor is it all pretense on their part either. While I 
hold there is no question of political economy nor of 
politics, for that matter, on which women should not 
be informed, yet on this question of all others she 
should be thoroughly conversant. It goes right to the 
root and foundation of home life, the aggregate of 
which makes up our social relations. But it is hardly 
necessary that I should discuss this question with one 
I am sure understands it as well, if not better, than I 
do." 

" Why do you stop, Mr. Ellerton ? Go on, for I 
want so much to learn from those whom I am sure can 
teach me. My ideas are but crude, and only through 
what you are pleased to call woman's instinct have I 
arrived at my conclusions, such as they are, on this 
subject." 

" Will you please tell me. Miss Cover, by what proc- 
esses you reach conclusions at once which requires 
men to study for years, and then only the wisest are 
able to reach the borders of truth ? Is it by intuition, 
woman's instinct ? " he asked. 

" You surprise me, Mr. Ellerton. in asking me to 
explain a process which of itself by its very name 
excludes the idea of process or formula ! Intuition and 
instinct are terms for mental action so subtile and hid- 
den that their processes have never been discovered, 
and yet you ask the one supposed to have this power 
to explain it ! Now I do not propose to be put oflF or 
have you escape in this way. So please instruct me 
a little in these labor troubles," and she settled back 
to await his answer. 

" Well," he answered slowly, ** as you have al- 
ready convicted me of one absurdity I will try to avoid 
others. You have learned that, in teaching, object 
lessons are the most eflfective, and that the reason for 
this is the familiarity of the pupil with the forms and 
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methods used. One, to teach well in this school, must 
be ready to seize upon any and every object presented 
that will illustrate the lesson to be tauj^ht. 

" To-day I shall avail myself of this fact, knowing 
if I fail it will be the fault of the teacher and not that 
of the pupil. I am enjoying this hour with rare pleas- 
ure. The combination of circumstances which leave 
me seated at your table make up a chain, one link of 
which left out would mar the whole. Say that just at 
high noon the servants of your household, from head 
cook to errand boy, had struck and refused to turn a 
hand with this bountiful luncheon half prepared, what 
would have been the result ? By this very act thirty or 
more vigorous and willing employees would have been 
left without employment, save such as they might have 
found in a boarding-house, or at their own tables, ac- 
companied by the frowns of a temper-tried wife be- 
cause of an overdone and badly spoiled dinner ! " 

*' Ah I Mr. EUerton, how aptly have you put your 
illustrations, and how nicely you bring them within 
my comprehension ! " exclaimed Elsonora in a mock- 
ing tone of delight. 

** Excuse me, Miss Cover,'' EUerton gravely con- 
tinued, " you have interrupted me in the most impor- 
tant portion of my illustration." 

" Pray, then, proceed ! '' she exclaimed, greatly inter- 
ested. ** Should the remainder be as interesting and 
instructive as what I have already heard, I do not know 
how I shall thank you enough for your intelligent en- 
tertainment.'' 

" With your permission, I was about to remark, that 
in addition to what would have been the general loss, 
there would also be special losses. Here is Mr. Nolan, 
who would never have had the opportunity of pro- 
potmding his abstruse questions on political economy, 
nor would I have had the opportunity of so graphically 
illustrating the deplorable results of your cook's strike 
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to one who is so interested in their continuance of serv- 
ice at this critical time, nor would I have had so inter- 
ested an auditor to my elucidation of the matter I '* 

" How can I express to you my thanks for this clear 
and graphic elucidation of this subject, so convincing 
and so well fitted to my comprehension? You are in- 
imitable in description and " 

But before Elsonora could complete her eulogium 
Col. Cover was hastily summoned from the room, 
and so we will have to leave the conclusion of the 
whole matter to another chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BELATED GUESTS AND THEIR WELCOME BY COLONEL 

COVER. 



** And to it still ! Is there not space enough, 
In all the hours of the full day and night 
For the affairs of life — its petty cares, 
The whirl of trade, the turmoil of the mart^ 
That we must rob the hour in which we dine 
Of its short moments, while we mix with them. 
The bitter dregs of all the other hours ? " 

Taking advantage of the interruption, Mr. Ellerton 
pursued this matter a moment in a diflfercnt line, clos- 
ing as follows : 

" But as you say, to be serious, there are those who 
cannot look upon a great thin^ as they do a small, al- 
though the same principle is the motive power of such 
minds. It is not necessarv to teach them from small 
things ; yet they learn their grandest lesson from them. 
The fall of an apple, the flight of the thistle-down, the 
quiver of the muscle of a frog, has each loi the way 
to great discoveries." 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Ellerton. You know I am 
too wise to be instructed by these small things," was 
Elsonora*s reproachful answer. 

Before he could reply Col. Cover appeared with five 
additional guests. There was a lingering reluctance 
in these newcomers to enter. With hcsitaM^n and 
embarrassment they took their places at the vacant 
seats seemingly set apart for them. As they were 
brought forward and introduced by name, as tl^e com- 
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mittee from the Miners* Union, a kindly greeting was 
extended bv all, while the nearest arose and shook 
hands with them as a token of that recognition. 

This committee consisted of Thomas Dale, chair- 
man, and Dennis Claitv, whose wives we have alreadv 
met with ; Thomas Egan, Elias Moore and Patrick Ev- 
ans, all miners in the mines of proprietors present. 
Whether the course of Col. Cover in having both par- 
ties dine with him was politic the future alone must de- 
termine. We are aware of the adage, '* If you wish 
to make a man your enemy put him under obligation 
to you." Wnether this applies in this case we do not 
propose to determine, nor does tbe Colonel. 

Dennis Clattv was seated beside Thomas Bolton, half- 
owner of Goodloe furnace, with whom he was well ac- 
quainted, and soon engaged him in a pleasant conversa- 
tion pertaining to matters of a general character. Oth- 
ers were seated by acquaintances, and all seemed to 
engage in friendly conversation with their neighbors, 
except Thomas Dale. 

He, as it happened, was seated on the left of Ellerton, 
who, endeavoring to draw him into conversation, was 
met by monosyllables, accompanied by dark and un- 
friendlv looks, which were a notice tliat he wished to 
be let alone. This might have been consiilered p)er- 
sonal to him, but he showed a like manner in replying 
to Col. Cover when he addressed him j^rsonally. This 
conduct at last put a restraint up.n the others, and 
soon the conversation among the g;:e<ts began to lag, 
especially as between Ellerton and Dale. 

Finding that he was repulsed in h s en ieavors to be 
kind and polite. Ellerton turned again to Elsonora with 
some commonplace remark, which she answered in a 
low tone. Then raising her voice so Dale could hear, 
said: " Mr. Ellerton. I hope soon to In? able to renew 
our conversation on the question we were just discuss- 
ing regarding this strike. What you have said only 
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sharpens my appetite for more of such food, which, in 
these sentimental days, is in but little demand." 

" I am sure you are very kind to remember that 
which I had given no further thought. I am at your 
service at any time you may command me, and will be 
exceedingly pleased to furnish the opportunity whon 
you fix the time.'* 

As he concluded, all having finished dinner, a move- 
ment to retire was begun, and in the confusion Miss 
Cover's answer was not caught by Dale, who seemed 
eager to hear it, as, from EUerton's smile, he was sure 
it was ^uch as delighted him to receive, and he was 
right. 

The guests, at the invitation of Col. Cover, are again 
retiring to the reception-room, while Elsonora and 
Amy Cover, with their companions, delay a moment at 
table for a few moments* conversation, so pleasing to 
the young, and which to them will leave pleasant 
memories to follow them, judging from the smiles and 
glowing faces of all at parting. 

These, the last to leave, we will follow as they to- 
gether enter the reception-room, arm in arm. It may 
be that not another noticed their manner as they en- 
tered except Tommy Dale. If so, in the next moment 
it was forgotten. With him, everything he saw 
and heard, not understood by him, was a matter of sus- 
picion, arousing in his breast a hatred against the one 
he felt was acting unfairly towards him. 

So, as they came in, his eyes were upon them, and a 
frown darker than ever, disfii^ured his brow, while a 
glance of hate flashed from under his heavy brows that 
had something in it to be avoided by them in the fu- 
ture, for there was malice deep and deadly in the look. 

When all were seated somewhat in the order of the 
morning, the committee in the place reserved for them. 
Col. Cover called the meeting to order, statmg, as the 
committee was now present, he thought it best they 
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meet them in a body and hear from them directly their 
reasons for the demands as reported to them at their 
morning meeting. 

This being agreed to, the chairman called upon them 
to add any personal statements they might wish to 
make, explaining more fully their reasons for making 
the demand for an advance in their wages. 

Thomas Dale was the chairman of the committee, 
and should have made the statement, but he declined to 
lead out and called upon Dennis Clatty to make the 
statement for them, and it was well such was the or- 
der. 

"Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,'* said he, arising to 
his full height, " it is not used to such business as 
spakin' I am, as it's the pick and me shovel that suits 
me bether than the business on which we are sint. For 
mesel' it would plase me bether to be in the mines, 
where, had I me say, Vd loik we'd all be this blissid 
minute " 

** Sthop thot excusin' yersel', Mr. Clatty, and be 
afther gittin' till the business," growled Dale in an un- 
dertone to Clatty. 

" Well, till the business thin ! " said Clatty, as he 
looked around at his colleague, with a slight show of 
annoyance on his face. " I suppose, gintlemin, yees 
have recaved our notice we are orthered by the Union 
to sind yees? It's to recave yees answer to that same 
we have come to-day. Shure, afther the gintilmanly 
thratemint av oursel's. by yees all. and Col. Cover 
particularly, we may not complain. Should yees thrate 
our requist half so well and civilly, as a committee, we 
would ask the Powers to bliss yees all ! " 

Dennis Clatty, with this, for him, long speech, sat 
down, being greeted by smiles from all parts of the 
room. 

Dennis Clatty, as we have said, was a fine-looking 
man, large of frame, broad-shouldered, with a broad 
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brow shading the most beautiful blue eyes ever set in 
man's head, honest, kindly, true, they looked out from 
their depths, like those of a child, trusting and believ- 
ing in his kind. His hair was a light, tawny yellow, 
and his complexion, freed from the grime of the mines, 
as to-day, is as clear, white and delicate as a woman's. 
Companionable, of great good sense, he is known to 
rich and poor the town over, and his hand is as freely 
grasped by Col. Cover as by the humblest man in the 
mines. 

He was frugal, industrious and sober ; and, although 
quick and fiery, yet was he so under control of his bet- 
ter judgment that he ever seemed in a good humor. 
While he had a kindly face there was something about 
his mouth and chin that showed him to be a man of 
fixed purposes from which it would be hard to turn 
him, when conscientiously undertaken. His mouth 
was shaded by a tawny mustache, which, drooping over 
his mouth, reached far below his chin. As he stood 
dressed in his g^ay suit of tweed, by reason of his mus- 
cular form taller than he looked, every one was drawn 
to him in a feeling of kindliness, not unmixed with ad- 
miration. If the miners depended on personal influ- 
ence they could not have chosen a man better fitted to 
represent them than Dennis Qatty. 

In response. Col. Cover arose and said : " Mr. 
Clatty, and gentlemen of the committee : We, the own- 
ers and operators of the mines, mills and furnaces in 
and about Coverdale, have already met, and upon full 
deliberation determined on our answer to the demands 
of the Union. As it is a question in which we are all 
vitally interested we have consulted together, and as a 
result of that consultation, the unanimous voice is 
against the demand, and I have been instructed to no- 
tify you that the advance cannot be allowed. That is 
as far as I am instructed in the matter, but while we 
are together, and because of your interests, I shall state 
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some of the reasons why we cannot accede to your de- 
mands. 

" You are aware that the Tivotdale coal is peculiar 
in its adaptability to more varied uses than any other 
coal, and, particularly in smelting iron ore, takes the 
place of charcoal in our furnaces. It is also used to a 
great extent in the rolling mills, factories and forges, 
where its peculiar qualities make for it an extensive 
demand. 

** Our mills, furnaces and factories are fitted for its 
use, but they can be adapted to charcoal, at some ex- 
pense. Once changed they will continue its use, for it 
can be supplied at a great deal less cost. We do not 
wish to be driven to make these changes. We have 
paid honest prices for our mining, and can and do pay 
higher than those around us. Ten per cent, is all there 
is in the business now, allowing for losses for which 
we as business men must provide. Is it fair that we 
should give all to you and run our business at a loss ? 

"If we pay the advance our only safety is to increase 
our rates ten per cent, to the purchasers of our coal. 
This our mills and factories say they cannot pay, and 
I know it is true. 

" These are facts, gentlemen ; hard facts, too, that 
cannot be escaped. There are only two ways by which 
this advance can be paid by us, either by putting our 
hands into our pockets and paying it outright, else 
to force it out of an overburdened market. 

" You are perfectly familiar with the price of coal 
and transportation rates and ought to know that with 
ten per cent, margin added there is no market in which 
the increase can be realized within our reach. What 
then results ? The home market must take our coal and 
pay the rise to meet your demand. This can be done 
in two ways: an advance on their products sufficient 
to meet the raise, also by a cut on the wages paid their 
employees. The first they say cannot be done. The 
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second brings you face to face with your fellow la- 
borer. Shall they from their wages make it up to you ? 
Their labor is just as hard, requiring generally more 
skill in a great many departments than yours, with no 
better time and wages than you are getting to-day ! Do 
you ask us to take from them their hardly-earned 
wages, a portion, at least, to add to your equally good 
wages, to soften what you call your hard lot? Their 
right must be considered together with yours and our 
own in determining this question. We cannot do them 
wrong to save ourselves in adding to your wages, nor 
should you ask it. We might pay the advance and 
run at a loss, but how long would capital and business 
last at this rate before we must stop for lack of both ? 
Being compelled to stop at some time, is it not better to 
stop while a man has capital and no debts rather than 
continue until losses and debts have swallowed all and 
he is sold out by the sheriff? 

" Labor can no more live without capital than capi- 
tal can grow without labor. Both are dependent on 
each and should be protected by each other. 

" This is our answer and these some of the reasons 
for it. Deploring the cause of this present trouble, 
and deprecating what seems to be its folly, which leaves 
to us no other course than our refusal to your demands, 
it alone lies with you to go ahead or turn back, since 
you have fixed our course for us by your ultimatum in 
your notice. This is all I care to say, believing that if 
you could choose, who are of us, you would not go 
forward under these circumstances. If you have any- 
thing farther to say we will gladly hear you." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

RENEWAL OF THE CONSULTATION, REJECTION OF THE 
DEMAND OF THE UNION, AND THE DEFIANCE OF 
THOMAS DALE. 

" And brave was he if he but dare 
The thought in full express ; 
His words K>reshadow what he feels, 
And speak but little less." 

After Col. Cover closed and took his seat there was 
a moment's silence. Then Dale arose under apparent 
excitement, as his hand trembled which he placed on 
the back of a chair in rising. 

Dale is the opposite of Clatty in almost every par- 
ticular, save in size and muscular strength. In these 
they are well matched. With face clean-shaven, ex- 
cept a tuft of whiskers under his chin and around his 
throat, small, gray e>^es, overhung by bushy eyebrows, 
meeting in a straight line at the center of his nose, giv- 
ing to his face a perpetual scowl, while the whole 
countenance is heightened in its sinister aspect by a low 
and deeply-wrinkled forehead. To add to this, his dark 
eyelashes give to his eyes the appearance of being 
black, as in their sunken depths they glow with that 
baleful light seen in the eyes of some enraged animal. 

Heavy lines mark his face about his mouth, while a 
puflFy redness colors his dark cheeks and tinges the end 
of his nose, which turns up sharply at the point, dis- 
playing the red nostrils, wide and moist, which at 
every breath play like those of a fretful racer. His 
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arms are of unseemly length, and, as he stands erect, 
the palms of his hands cover his knee-caps, or his 
clenched fists hang at his side like huge mauls. Fully 
as tall as Clatty, a stoop in his shoulder makes his 
height seem less, and in strength, if any odds, he is the 
more powerful of the two. Altogether, he is a man 
repellent in manners and appearance, with little to at- 
tract; yet he had companions but no friendships, fol- 
lowers but no friends. Up to this time personally he 
was not evil, yet his associations were with this class, 
and their mantle covered him. 

So, as he arose, all seemed to shrink back from him 
as something uncanny. Beginning in a low, musical 
voice, which soothed the repugnant feelings, he said: 
" Mr. Cover, and gintlemen : It's mesel* that has list- 
ened to ivry woord spoken. I believes yees tought yees 
was spakin' the troot, nor will I dispute it. We as a 
committee have no right to change phawt the Union 
orthers. It*s no good to be talkin' whin we can do 
nothin*. Yees woords was foin and yees raisons thrue 
as yees presinted thim. 

" I don't dispute, but I know the wage we recave 
isn't enough, nor indade the little thrifle moore we 
ask will add but little. Me wife and childer go poor 
fed and clothed, an* me little Agnes, may the holy 
Mother bliss her, goes to the wurrk wid her mother, 
when she should be at the school ; while the shanty 
which covers us belongs to wan av yees gintlemin.^ 

" Twinty years and moore have I wurrked in the 
mines, and nothing but me black hands and sthoopin' 
shoulders to show for it, betune me and the strate ! " 
Looking around upon those before him, and at the 
costly finishings and furnishings of the room, with a 
bitter accent, he continues, *' Others, whether by the 
labors av their hands or the schmile av a bether for- 
tune, I am not saying, have plinty and to spare. Me 
childers are as good to me as theirs are to thim. Is it 
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right that they have the crame whin mine get the 
lavins* av the skimmed milk? We want our rights and 
an aven chance wid yces, and are goin' to have thim, 
plase Ciod. if we go into the strates for thim ! Shurc, 
and it's but Htlle and schniall, but it manes mate and 
petalies, wid white bread and enough av thim ! But I 
have said moorc than I had intinded, and yet not phawt 
I had intinded, ayther, but enough. We will take yees 
answer back wid what yees say, till the Union, for it's 
theirs to say, not ours. What they say will be a 
plinty, for out we go, ivry wan av us, and out we sthay 
until yees give us what we ask, and niver a wan will 
there be at wurrk in the mines but oursel's." 

He made a motion to sit down, hesitated, straight- 
ened himself as if to resume, hesitated again, then 
dropped into his seat, dissatisfied with himself and 
what he had said, having totally failed in saying what 
he had intended, and so because of this was more an- 
gered than before. Feeling that others knew this 
galled him more than all else. 

Many a sigh of relief was breathed by his hearers, 
as he finally settled into his seat, dropping his 
head on his hands, scowling from under his shaggy 
brows at Ellerton, who happened to be seated where 
he could see him, as if he would turn the whole storm 
of his wrath upon him. 

The expected storm had passed harmlessly by, and 
the atmosphere cleared to a calm. After waiting a few 
moments for others of the committee to speak, Mr. 
Abrams arose and, addressing the president, said : 

" Gentlemen, with your permission, I would like to 
say a word to this committee, asking them to take my 
statement to the Union with them. 

" You propose a strike and continue it until your 
demands are complied with. You may succeed, and I 
hope there will be such a change in the trade with ad- 
vance of prices that our mine owners will be able to 
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pay the amount and more that you demand. When 
that time comes I am satisfied that, from my acquaint- 
ance with them, they will cheerfully pay without fur- 
ther demand. Yet from what I have learned, through 
my long experience in markets and the ups and downs 
of trade, that that time is some ways ahead. 

" I am engaged in the largest manufacturing busi- 
ness of my kind here. It will be months, at least, be- 
fore I can pay the prices warranted by ten per cent, 
advance in coal. As the time lengthens your ability to 
continue the strike lessens, and you may have to go 
back at the old figures or less. Should you succeed let 
us see what it will cost to gain the advance. 

" Perhaps all the gentlemen of this committee, at 
present schedule are able to earn at least fiw^ dollars 
per day. You go out to-morrow and at the close of the 
day the mine owners give you the advance. You lose 
five dollars to-day and gain fifty cents to-morrow 
through the advance. Ten days' labor are required be- 
fore you begin to gain on the time lost at the new rate. 
Three days take a month before you make up the time 
lost, one month takes ten months, two, twenty, and 
should you be out six months it would take you five 
years to make up the money lost at those rates. 

** But the loss docs not end with the loss of wages. 
Idleness is a luxury which has to be paid for, not only 
in extra money spent at its demands, but in habits con- 
tracted during its continuance, that are ruinous to those 
indulging in it. 

" Had I the choice between two men equally fitted 
for the same employment, one being a striker and the 
other not, no matter what the occasion of the strike, 
as the surer, safer and more reliable, I would always 
employ the non-striker. 

" Long play-times make confinement and work irk- 
some. The more time you devote to idleness the less 
inclination is there for work. Idleness begets a desire 
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for other idling and folly follows fast on the heels of 
the idler. 

" I am the last man to wish to add one burden to the 
back of the workingman, for I know something of his 
life. Yet I must say that eight hours a day means more 
discontent than ten and less profit to both laborer and 
employer. Under time is just as pernicious to the well- 
being of the workingman, in healthy, honest work, as 
over time, and neither in the end is profitable to la- 
borer and employer. 

" Now, gentlemen," Abrams continued, addressing 
himself to all, " I have been with you but a half-score 
of years, so you know little of me and my history. I 
do not wish to push myself nor appear boastful, yet I 
desire to say this much, to enforce upon these gentle- 
men the lessons of my experience. 

" When a boy I was apprenticed to a manufacturer 
of implements and machinery, and learned with him 
my trade. When at the age of twenty-one I left him, 
having one good suit of clothes, six months' education 
in the common schools and twenty-five dollars, just 
what was nominated in the bond. I went to work at 
my trade and work I did at whatever wages I could 
get, and for as long or short time as was required of 
me, all the time doing my work to the best of my abil- 
ity, giving the best of my skill and time to the benefit 
of my employer for whatever wages he chose to give 
me. I never stopped to count how much I was earn- 
ing for him ; I had nothing to do with that, so I did 
good service for him. Never have I been a day idle 
if it depended on the price for the day's labor. What 
I could get I took and worked on, knowing I would 
always get the worth of my labor to the man who em- 
ployed me. 

** Ten, twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours have I g^ven 
for a day's work, and the best that was in me I gave to 
my employer. I never went into a saloon to spend an 
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hour in all my life. I do not say I never drank there, 
yet such occasions were indeed rare, and even then 
they were too many ! If I had an hour to spare, night 
or day, I found companions in books or in men capable 
of instructing me. What of my earnings that were nec- 
essary for my support I used, and saved the remainder ; 
nor did I hoard or shut my heart against the needs of 
my fellows. 

*' Forty years of such life finds me where I now am, 
without a debt and with no bad habit sapping my vital- 
ity and energies, the owner of the factories in the valley 
yonder. Something, indeed, for my years of patient 
labor. And I thank God we had no strike in those 
times, for had such been the case I would not now be 
in your midst to-day, because I could not have gone 
forward to the success which has crowned mv labors ! 

" These strikes, as they are conducted to-day, are a 
curse to the laboring man, and in the end will be dis- 
astrous if persisted in and pushed to their legitimate 
conclusions, involving both employee and employer in 
interminable ruin. 

" Stop, gentlemen, just where you are and all will be 
well ! Go on and the very face of nature now so sweet 
and smiling will wear the sorrowful marks of violence. 
We go out from here I hope with no feeling for each 
other than that of respect and solicitude begotten of 
years of the kindliest associations, in all probability 
never to meet again with the same feelings and rela- 
tions that we now sustain to each other! Estrange- 
ments, bickerings, hates, jealousies, envies, arc without 
waiting to enter at the drop of the gavel in yonder hall. 

" Not for dollars, not for the gains from all of it, do 
I ask you to stay your purposes, for these are lost in 
the using, but for the peace of the homes of Coverdale, 
soon to be broken, and once broken never more to be 
renewed as now, do I ask this of you, gentlemen of the 
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committee, and through you, of your fellow working- 



men." 



For a moment after Abrams took his seat there was 
profound silence in the room. Some one stirred, then 
Dennis Clatty made a movement as if to rise, when the 
hand of Dale was laid on his arm in restraint. Their 
eyes met, one with a questioning, the other with a for- 
bidding, glance. Clatty bit his mustache, moved un- 
easily in his seat, then settled quietly back in his place. 

This movement was noticed by the company, and it 
was with regret the result was seen, for they wanted 
to hear his reply to Abrams. 

After waiting a moment for reply or remarks Col. 
Cover arose and thanking all present for the considera- 
tion and attention given the speakers and himself, and 
the committee for their courteous presentation of their 
case, and the patient hearing given by them to Mr. 
Abrams and himself, dismissed the assembled men in a 
few' well chosen words, and, stepping down from the 
platform, gave his hand to each of the members of the 
committee, inviting them personally to call on him at 
his home or office. 

His example was followed by all the others, and it 
would seem that there was nothing but the friendliest 
feeling between them all at this parting. Was it 
hypocrisy, mockery or a true manifestation of the 
feelings of each at that time? 

Dale and the three members of the committee taking 
no part in the discussion hastened away at once, as if 
the whole was to them distasteful. Dennis Clatty 
lingered a moment talking with them as if he hesitated 
to take the step which was to part him from his 
friends and lead him into the dark and forbidding fu- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE HOME OF DENNIS CLATTY, AND THE MEETING 
THERE OF NORA CLATTY AND AGNES DALE, THE EVEN- 
ING BEFORE THE STRIKE. 



i( 



The story was so sweetly told. 

And yet untold, if words express 
The heart's hot secret, yet the gold 

Of Love's rich mine in sweet excess 
I^y red upon her lip and cheek 
As morning's blush on snowy peak. 
In ingots of rare blushes coined 
Out of a heart by truth refined 1 '* 



Night has come with its dark shadows which lie 
along in misty dimness through the wide expanse of 
Broad River Valley. Only the dying lights of the 
spent day lie thin and pale along the western horizon 
like a faded fringe to the curtain of the coming night. 

The stars above gather thickly in the heavens and 
flash and glow in the pure atmosphere of this late Sep- 
tember evening. Standing on the broad steps in front 
of Col. Cover's house looking down upon the val- 
ley, the town and upon the southern hills a feeling of 
awe comes over us as we behold the wondrous beauty 
and immensity of the Universe, as evidenced by this 
slight glimpse gotten here, compared with our utter 
insignificance. No wonder the seer of sacred story, 
as he meditated upon the Universe of matter and the 
infinity of God, cried out as he compared man with 
these, ** What is man that thou shouldst be mindful 
of him, and the son of man that thou shouldst regard 
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him ? " And yet, so far as we know, he is the master- 
piece of all created living things, with a possibility of 
achieving good or bad not permitted to any other finite 
being. 

The finite and the most evanescent of all things, the 
evening hour and its beauties are our contemplation at 
this moment. The city lies at our feet half hid in 
shadows broken and shivered into fragments and dis- 
persed by thousands of lights glancing from window 
and lamp, while to the eastward, as far as one can see 
up the winding valley of Tivot Creek, in what is known 
as Tivotsdale, from the tall black chimneys of furnace 
and rolling mill flame out now high, now low, the red 
glaring fires from the roaring and seething metal be- 
low. 

Far to the westward, lighting up Old Town until it 
stands out fair as in daylight, save flitting and shifting 
shadows where rise and fall the intermitting flame, 
glow and flash the black stacks of factory and mill 
along the dimly lighted river. And up from all these, 
the valley, the mill, the shop, the furnace and the 
town into which have gathered its thousands of lab- 
orers comes a low, sullen roar, rising and falling in 
waves of sound, broken and diversed by shriek of 
whistle, rush of train and the indescribable sound of a 
drawn blast, as it rushes white and gleaming into its 
matrix of sand, then, shooting out into its cross- 
channels the liquid ore, touched by the cool breath of 
the night changes to a rosy red, then duller grows 
until lost to sight as it cools to its gray steely mass 
of hardened metal. 

Scarcely a century has passed since the Red Man 
pitched his tent here and from this very point watched 
the first emigrant train of whites winding slowly along 
the banks of the distant river, and yet so firmly has 
the white man planted himself that no hand has been 
able to remove him. Looking at all this, it would 
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seem that the mig^hty genius that has planted and 
moves these thing's never rests nor slumbers. Yet by 
this hour to-morrow night these glad torches of in- 
dustry may be quenched, and the ashes of their fires 
lie gray and cold in their idle grates, the busy forms 
now seen as they pass to and fro in the light will have 
gone, and the voice of song and laughter will be 
hushed into utter silence. 

What is this? There is an unusual stir in the 
streets. The hum of many voices is heard, and the 
fiery sparks of the miner's lamp worn in hat and cap 
of the grim workmen grow thick as fireflies on a sum- 
mer evening among the leafy woods. 

Let us go down and learn the cause of this unusual 
gathering at this time of night. Ah! we had for- 
gotten ! this is the night for the meeting of the Union 
for final action on the answer of the mine owners for 
the increase demanded of them by the Union. 

We will pass down Cover Avenue directly to Dale 
Street. An unusual hush seems to have fallen upon 
this part of town — a stillness which brings with it 
an oppressive sense of sadness, seeming to bode sor- 
row and misfortune to this long prosperous town. As 
we pass the cottage of Dennis Clatty at the comer of 
Mound and Second Streets, we are attracted to it by 
the lights and sound of merry voices within. Let us 
stop a moment and learn the occasion of this gaiety. 

In a neat little parlor sit two girls, the oldest about 
eighteen, the other a year or so younger, judging from 
appearances. In complexion they are the opposite. 
The older being a dark-skinned, black-haired girl, with 
a low forehead but broad and full, back from which, 
in glossy, glistening black waves swept a flood of hair, 
as it was caught up and held together by the magic of 
woman's hand, until gathered at the back of her head, 
to fall in a mass of clinging, clustering curls, low down 
upon her shoulders, reaching almost to her lithe and 
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slender waist. Beneath her hair her forehead gleams 
in its creamy whiteness. Her eyes, set wide apart, look 
forth from under their black lashes as diamonds flash- 
ing from hearts of coal, with a fire that thrills with 
its intensity, until it almost terrifies. Her nose is 
straight, her cheeks full and of a dusky red at the cen- 
ters, shading off to a creamy white of the brow and 
neck. Her lips are full, arched and of the same car- 
mine of her cheeks, only deepened by the freshness of 
the dews that seem always to cover them, as the morn- 
ing's mists do the bloom of the rose. Every feature 
harmonizes, and taken together the face is one of the 
most beautiful to be seen in this land of beautiful 
women. To her beauty of face is added a beauty of 
form, peculiar in its harmony with the face, and which 
makes this daughter of the workingmen of th-s land 
incomparable above the highest types of ancient 
beauty, as we see it in the greater perfections of our 
free-living, free-breathing women of the present day. 

This is the daughter of the miner we have before de- 
scribed, Agnes Dale. 

Her companion is her opposite in all natural per- 
sonal adornments and yet in her type of beauty 
she is none the less beautiful than her companion 
just described. Nora Clatty, the daughter of Bridget 
and Dennis Clatty, is the counterpart of her father 
in complexion, color of hair, eyes and softness and 
delicacy of skin. Age and sex, with the effect of 
work and exposure, make up the difference. Nora's 
face is frank and honest, her blue eyes truth itself. 
Scarcely seventeen, she has just left that wonderful 
fairy-land of youth, and is standing on the borders of 
womanhood, and with timid yet trusting eyes is look- 
ing wonderingly into the future, as she hears strange 
strains of hidden music, sees strange forms moving 
to the rhythmic sounds, as they wind through light and 
shadow, where beautiful flowers blossom beside sweet 
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fountains where the prismatic light falls upon the 
floating spray which hangs above the heads of those 
who walk under the seven-hued arch of Hope's fair 
promises. Because she is beautiful they beckon her to 
join them, and through the half-open door, with lips 
red-hued and parted, eyes glowing with fires of this 
strange enchantment, cheeks flushed with pleasure, 
bosom heaving in billowy whiteness, soft and gentle in 
its swells as the breeze-kissed bosom of some placid 
lake, she is coming at the call. 

Glad, sweet day! Glad, sweet being! Ihit once in 
life do these meet and embrace. Like the white bud 
of the asphodel as it bursts into bloom for one short 
hour and from its creamy petals pours out its won- 
drous fragrance, and then becomes food for the dead, 
so the maiden heart when the flower of love first opens 
out, it pours its sweetness out in rich odors for a time, 
then fades and becomes food for a dead hope, never 
reaching the dream of that hour, but withers at the 
touch of the cold hand of realitv. But we said our 
friends were laughing and happy. Nora is speaking as 
we enter. 

** Agnes " — and there is a slight echo of her father's 
more broken speech in her accent — '* that was a lovely 
hymn Father McGuire sang at the close of the lesson 
to-day, did you not think so?" 

**Ah! faith and it was, dear:" replied her friend 
with a more pronounced accent in her speech. " But 
somehow I could not listen as I would have liked. It 
may be that me heart is heavy for me mother, for she 
seems so troubled like. I was not meself to-night." 

** Why, Agnes, I did not notice but what you were 
as light-hearted as usual, my dear. What would such 
a sweet lass be troubled about, would you please tell 
me?" 

" It is true as you say that I seemed as light of 
heart as ever, and so I have tried to be the day through, 

S 
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until Father McGuire sang that hymn. There is 
something in the words that haunt me when I think of 
them, and the music comes like a cry of pain soothed 
by comforting words. Let me see ; how does it go ? " 
and she began in a low, rich voice to sing these words : 

** Blessed Mother in pity look do^-n on your child ! 
O tell of my sorrow to jesus thy son ! 
The pride of this heart has my weak heart beguiled. 
My feet in the way of the scoffer now run ! 

** My hands weave anew the thorns in His crown 

The nails drive a-fresh in His hands and His feet I 
At my touch from His side flows a purple stream down, 
And I smile at the scoff which His dying groans greet ! 

** Holy Mother ! my prayer as a sweet incense lay 
With my tears and my sighs, on thy altar of love ! 
His stripes I will bear as He bore on that day. 
Take His cross, wear the thorns, if He smile from above. 

** Benedictions bestow as my tears plead ^ith thee ; 
As my day, grant thy blessings, the measure I give: 
Yet teach me, O Mother of Christ, truth to see ! 
That I by that truth in its richness may live I " 

" That is all I can remember now ; somehow the 
words and the music go through my mind continu- 
aUy." 

" Oh, there is nothing in that, for any new hymn or 
song keeps singing in my thought for weeks until at 
last it sings itself on my tongue," said Nora. 

"Of course there is nothing of what you were think- 
ing I feared, and only for the fact I felt a little sad, 
I would not have mentioned it,'* was Agnes' hesitating 
reply. 

" Sad ? Why should you be sad. Agnes ? beautiful 
as the dusky evening, as you are! And the wistful 
eyes of many a bold laddie following wherever you 

go- 
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" Sure and what does a girl care for the eyes of any, 
if the boy she wants to be looking is not one of them ? " 

** Then the eyes of bat one can please my Agnes? 
And who may it be that is the lucky laddie, may I 
ask ? " cries Nora, laughing. 

" I did not say that — I did not mean that ! *' was the 
confused reply. 

" I know you did not say it, but I can guess the 
lucky one, and its no other than Owen Lavan, who 
walked with you from Mass last Sunday morning," 
was Nora*s knowing answer. 

" Sure and you guess well for one who misses it 
entirely ! '* cried Agnes, blushing and laughing at the 
same time. 

** No miss was it if your cheeks speak the truth, 
my dear," answered Xora, throwing her arms about the 
neck of the other. 

** Well, lassie, believe my tongue, for my cheeks play 
me false more than I like! It is not a half-score of 
times that we have met, and that at the Mass and 
never on the street," was her deprecatory answer. 

** A half score indeed ! One time would be enough, 
where the lassie is so beautiful and the laddie so fine,*' 
and Nora kissed her. 

" So you would be thinking with your young heart 
and pure sweet soul! But I am older, and the cares 
that come with age have taught me my lesson earlier," 
and she sighed. 

** My reverence to yees, lady av me grandmither's 
toims ! " cried Nora, bowing to her in mock-solemnity. 

** You may make light of what I say to-night, Nora, 
but I do feel that there is a burden I have been lightly 
feeling, which will soon become as heavy on my neck 
as the cross of Him of Nazareth. Can I bear it ? is the 
question. Your father and the boys make the days 

light for you, but for me " and she turned her face 

aside a moment, and when she again looked into Nora's 
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eyes the girl started with an exclamation of astonish- 
ment, saymg: 

" Why Agnes ! you look as if you had heard the cry 
of the Banshee ! " 

" Hush, Nora ! I have not heard its cry, but there is 
a voice which is speaking to me more terrible things 
than the cry of the wakmg ghost! The Banshee is 
but the cry of some poor soul that is waking in its 
troubles, but which is unable to harm the innocent, 
while the living evil spirits which walk abroad night 
and day, are the ones whom we should fear. Of such 
we should have a care. You know how many men we 
saw on the street as we came along to-night? Father 
is not at work, and has been absent all the day. I am 
afraid there is trouble for us, and ours will be a hard 
lot this winter, if there is no work. 

** But I must be going, as mother will be anxious 
about me, although she knows where I am," and Agnes 
arose to go. 

" Do not go yet ! " exclaimed Nora with a paling 
face, " your words fill me with fear, and now, as I think 
of it, will it be best for you to attempt going home alone 
with so many strange men on the streets? Wait and 
Maurice or Terrance will go with you when they come. 
Sure and I do not know what is keeping them so late 
to-night." 

" As well as I like your brothers, and better because 
of their sister, I must not delay longer. As for fear 
of any I meet on the streets of Coverdale, 1 would not 
give that for it,*' and she snapped her fingers in derision 
at the thought. 

" I would go with you myself " Nora began, but 

before she could say more her words were smothered 
in Agnes' kisses, and the next instant she sprang out 
of the door and was gone, before Nora could complete 
her protest or proposition. 

God keep her in the night and darkness, for man will 
not do so in all things t 
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CHAPTER X. 

AGNES DALE ALONE ON THE STREETS OF COVERDALE ON 
THE OPENING NIGHT OF THE STRIKE. 

" O, fair and sweet young life ! How sweet 

We may not understand ; 
The rose when budding in its bower, 
Crrows sweeter into opening flower, 

But pluck it I In the hand 
It withers in the self-same hour, 
Or shattered lies beneath our feet I " 



Into the street Agnes ran laughing and calling 
back to Nora, who stood looking after her from the 
doorway. *' Good-by, Nora ! Come and see me in 
the morning." Not waiting to hear the answer back 
she turned the corner and hastened down Second 
Street towards Dale, and as she is going our way we 
will follow her. 

Tripping gaily along, humming a light air, for the 
sudden revulsion of feeling on getting out into the 
fresh air, made her light-hearted: and so she passed 
down Second to Dale Street, without meeting a person. 
She thought nothing of this, as the hour was but little 
past nine o'clock, and at that hour along the street she 
was going few persons would be met, not being much 
frequented at that time of the evening. 

The streets were lighted with gas, and on this partic- 
ular night it was dim, and in fact little better than no 
light. Still, familiar with the street to that extent she 
could have traversed it with confidence, even if in mid- 
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night darkness, she gave it no thought as she hastened 
along heedless and careless of dan.q^er. Why 
should she fear ? From childhood she had been accus- 
tomed to walk the streets of Coverdale, with as much 
assurance as she felt in her own father's cottage. 

No one, man, woman or child, had ever been mo- 
lested on its streets so far as she ever knew, and not 
being of a timid nature, any other danger, save that 
which might come from the act of man, never occurred 
to her as she hastened along. 

We cannot say that she was free from superstition. 
It is not given to man, nor his descendants, to be 
wholly free from that taint. Hidden in the heart of 
every one is a feeling akin to that which makes the 
maiden turn her head at the cry of a companion, so that 
she may see the new moon over her right shoulder. 

Just as she reached Dale Street, she met a party of 
young people turning up the street down which she 
had just come. As they were passing one of the party 
called, ** Why Agnes, is that you? Aren't yOu afraid 
to be on the street alone so late, and so many strangers 
in Coverdale ? " 

'* No. I have met none but you, Cora, so far," 
Agnes answered. 

*' We will turn back if you like and go home with 
you," said Cora. 

** Pshaw! what do you take me for? I am not 
feart of any one in Coverdale. Thank you for your 
offer, all the same. Good night ! " 

*' Good night ! " was answered back as they parted, 
Agnes going forward on Dale Street. 

As she came into the street the dim and uncertain 
lights revealed to her a scene at once novel and, to a 
lone girl, alarming. 

The silence of Second Street is changed into a babel 
of voices and trampling of feet, as she reaches the out- 
skirts of the crowds collecting on Dale Street. At 
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first she thinks there is something going on at the 
church. Dismissing this with the thought she proceeds 
on with quickened steps along the narrow sidewalk 
until her hastening feet are on the run so far as possi- 
ble to be in the crowd. 

She has instinctively kept to the north side of the 
street, as the safer and better way. She notices the 
stores are closed and barred, with only here and there 
a light in open door and window of the saloons, where 
crowds are constantly coming and going, else gathered 
about the doorways, talking or listening to some 
maudlin speech, or drunken snatches at song, from 
one of their number. 

As she passes such places she draws her light shawl 
about her shoulders, shuddering more at the sounds 
she hears than the night winds that she feels not. 
With stooping head, as one going against a tempest, 
she hurriedly threads her way through the heedless 
crowds in her pathway. 

Perhaps recognized by some chance acquaintance 
here and there, yet not one has the forethought or gal- 
lantry to assist her in her struggle with her difficulties, 
or offer her protection to her home. Her heart beats 
quicker and her breath comes harder at every step. 
Whether from the sustained and rapid walking, or a 
rising alarm, which is beginning to take shape in her 
mind, or both, certain it is she now recognizes the 
gravity of her situation. 

At last, when opposite to Hibemia Hall, she is 
brought to a standstill by the dense throng in front of 
the place. Around and pressing closely about her, 
filling the streets above and below it for squares, she 
beholds such a crowd of people, as she has never be- 
fore seen. For a moment she stands grazing on this 
puzzling spectacle! Before her the Hall, brilliantly 
lighted, seems crowded from ground floor to roof, with 
a seething mass of humanity, almost bursting the 
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sides out of the building, as they hang, many of them 
half-suspended, from the open windows. 

Agnes is quick to comprehend. She had been hear- 
ing and reading of labor troubles and strikes, and with 
woman's more correct judgment she had come to 
look upon them as not an unmixed good to any one. 
Is this a strike ? she finds herself repeating as she stands 
an enforced spectator to the scenes around her: and 
while waiting she gets her answer in the following 
scrap of conversation between miners at her side. 

'* Wull, Tim, an' how wad ye think it wull go noo? " 

'* Shure, Donald, and it's the stroik we'd be afther 
havin' jist/' 

At the word "strike " Agnes gives a sudden start 
and the color leaves her face like the flash of a sun- 
beam, and leaves it for an instant ashen white. She 
waits no longer to hear, as the crowd opens and she 
disappears within it a moment after to reappear on the 
further side, somewhat jammed, but altogether un- 
harmed in the crush. 

As she comes out she is detained for a moment bv a 
knot of miners gathered on the pavement earnestly dis- 
cussing some question concerning the strike. Seeing 
her they make a passage for her between them under 
the glow of their burning lamps, which throw a ruddy 
light full in her face, revealing to them for an instant 
the charm of her dazzling beauty. 

As she passes out of the direct line of the light she 
hears a low whistle, followed bv an audible whisper, 
" Gods! Bill, but ain't she killin'^! " 

Instinctively she half-turns her head to see the 
speaker, and is met by the gaze of two men whose 
faces arc more startling to her than the exclamation 
just heard. As they see her looking back, her glance 
is met by a leering smile and a movement as if to follow 
her. Seeing this she hastens her steps through the 
crowd, until she comes opposite the church, when she 
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is startled by a hand being laid on her head, which in 
looking up she sees is the hand of Father McCune, 
who is standing at the gate going into the church. 

** r faith, little Agnes, you have a bold heart to be out 
this night and the streets alive with such a crowd," 
was his salutation. 

" Sure, your reverence^ but you frightened me more 
by your hand upon my head than all the crowd to- 
gether ; but I am glad it was your hand and that your 
blessing goes with it." 

" And sure, my blessing is always with the inno- 
cent. But have you no fear alone the night, when 
the people are mad with drink and the strike? " 

" No, your reverence. What should the likes of me, 
who have walked these streets from a child, have to 
fear from my friends and neighbors? But the strike. 
Father McCune, what does it mean ? " 

" Ah ! but there are wolves ravening here that will 
tear my lambs av the flock. It's hard times we are on 
I fear me, and the old days av peace and quiet for the 
swate valley and town are over. 

** The strike you were asking about ? I do not know 
what it is myself only trouble and contention while the 
peace av the old days will be broken, and me flock scat- 
tered on every hand. But why should the likes av me 
be talking to a bit av a lassie in the night? Wait, 
daughter, until I get me hat and cloak, and I will walk 
down the street with you, for it is not safe this night 
for vou to be alone on the streets av our dear Cover- 
dale?' 

*' No, no. your reverence ; you shall not do this, for 
I am safe enough, and shall fear nothing, for who will 
dare harm Agnes Dale in the home of her childhood ? " 

" Sure and who would who knows her? But now 
the town is full av strangers and those who know not 
nor care for her or Holy Mother either. Look ! " he 
cries, pointing down the street from whence she had 
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just come, " how they crowd the streets until there is 
but one black mass of men lighted up with a thousand 
lamps burning in the hats av the miners ! " 

Agnes is astonished at the sight. The crowd 
appears to be double what it was when she passed 
through it. Then it was moving to and fro, now it 
seems fixed and motionless, as shown by the lamps in 
the miners' hats. Of these there now appear to be 
thousands of them. The whole width of the street 
from where she stands at the corner of Mine Street 
back to Second, is packed with a mass of people illu- 
minated by these flaming lamps. 

Once in a while this sea of flame and its hovering 
smoke is broken by a light here and there darting on 
the edge of the crowd, else some messenger or party 
whose business carries him through the mass, strikes 
it bodily and you see this wave of light marked by a 
single progressive light, as it strikes the great body, 
widen and like ripples on the bosom of some smooth 
lake when the breeze cuts its surface, flow off in a 
hundred waves running through the whole mass until 
the farther side is reached, and the spent force of the 
contact dies away and the whole surface again becomes 
still. 

It is now after nine o'clock and it seems the whole 
town is met in this vicinity. Above the church not a 
person can be seen, and the streets appear to be desert- 
ed. A tremor runs through the slender frame of the 
girl as if she were touched by a chill breeze. It is not 
so much a feeling of fear as of awe in beholding this 
impressive pageant. It is the strike Father McCune 
has said. The strike? Turning abruptly to the 
priest she says, ** Tell me, Father McCune, what is a 
strike?" 

" Why. me child, it is so rare a thing in this fair land 
the day, that I may not well tell you ! Never before 
have we had it here. All have been so contented with 
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their wages and work that there was no complaint. 
What more will they get I do not know, for a plenty 
is enough if we are contented with it. I cannot tell 
what a strike is, if it is not the Devil's plan to make 
honest men discontented and give rogues a chance to 
thrive. But speaking more to your understanding, it 
is a demand for higher wages by the workingmen of 
their employers, with a threat to quit work until it is 
paid," answered the priest slowly. 

" And that is a strike ! Is me father in this one 
would you know ? " she asked anxiously. 

" Faith, I suppose he is ; for the Miners' Union has 
ordered it and he is one av them," and the priest looked 
sorrowfully at his questioner. 

" Sorra the day, then, for me and my poor mother, 
for never a haporth is there in the house, if the wage 
does not come in. I must be going to her, for I know 
she sits alone weeping over days of suffering that are 
coming. I thank your reverence for the kind words 
spoken to me, a poor ignorant child, and ask your 
blessing on us to keep us through these gloomy days 
to come. Good night ! " 

** Pray to the Holy Mother for deliverance, and 
strength, and if you will go alone, may God's blessing 
and protection go with you. Good night ! " 

As she turns and starts towards her home she 
glances back at the crowd still waiting at Hibernia 
Hall. Did she see anything to frighten her at that 
glance, in the crowd? Yes, two men half-hid in the 
shadow of a large building are just moving out into 
the light. The incident arrests her attention and re- 
calls the two men she saw as before mentioned. Now 
she hesitates to go forward and would have turned 
back had not Father McCune shut the church gate and 
gone within. 

She feels as if she must fly from the place, and yet 
with all that crowd present the loneliness of her situation 
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becomes oppressive ! After going a few steps beyond 
the church she stops, turns back a step or two, again 
sur\'eys the crowd before her, and not seeing the two 
men, her face lights up with a smile, and laughing con- 
temptuously at her fears she says to herself, ** Agnes 
Dale, you silly coward ! You will be getting scared at 
your own shadow before you get home ! " 

With this she turns and walks rapidly up the street, 
looking neither to the right nor left, with head bent in 
deep thought, as if she had forgotten all, as the old 
feeling of security fills her bosom. Never was heart 
so fatally lulled as hers at this hour. Never was 
danger in its darkest form following so closely her 
retreating footsteps. Forgetful when she should 
remember most : lulled into security when she should be 
the most watchful; lookingaheador not looking, when 
she should look behind she at first hastens, then lingers 
more and more as she becomes absorbed in thought, 
unconscious of a terrible danger trackii\g in her foot- 
steps. 

The two men whom she had suspicioned, were in- 
deed hiding behind an angle of the church awaiting the 
retirement of the priest within. This done they glide 
by the church just as Ac^i^ starts the second time 
homeward. Through the semi-darkness of the streets, 
darting J)y the widely separated lamps with stealthy 
steps, they seem like fleeting shadows in the uncertain 
light. That they are following her there is no doubt, 
no more than of their purposes. Had Father Mc- 
Cime but seen them, or was there living soul in sight 
or hearing, then might their purposes be thwarted and 
she saved. 

See the human wolves, how they leer at each other ! 
as she goes fanher from hope of rescue. They know 
when she crosses Little Street she can go no further, 
save into the darkness, else stv>p at son^e house along 
the street. To pennit this would be to lose their 
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opportunity, as already the light from the furnace 
chimneys begins to melt the thick darkness. 

Rapidly but noiselessly they close the little distance 
between them and their victim. If she would but turn, 
look back — but give one glance over the way which 
she has come ! Why is this utter absorption of thought 
lulling her into this fatal forgetfulness of the night? 
Is there no voice to whisper into her thought-dulled 
ears a word of warning? Why are the Echoes silent 
that they bear to her no sound of the hurrying foot- 
steps so close behind her? 

Angel of Innocence, guardian of the weak! brush 
with thy wings the still night air until it fans her brow, 
until it awakens her from this oblivious forgetfulness ! 
Ah! she is returning to consciousness of self, and the 
fatal spell is breaking. She may escape yet the hands 
already reaching out for her. 

A few more steps and she will be at the gate, within 
which she will be safe. Already in anticipation her 
hand is reaching out to the latch of her father's gate. 
Why does she delay ? As if under the control of some 
fatal spell she stops with her hand resting on the gate, 
lost in some maze of fateful thought. Fatal pause! 

A sudden rush of feet along the walk behind her is 
the first warning to her of her danger. Too late ! A 
heavy hand is felt, a muffling cloak is thrown over her 
head before she can turn or utter an outcry. The next 
instant she is caught up by strong arms and borne 
rapidly through Glen Lane, under the Railroad bridge, 
southward towards Tivot Creek unable to make 
outcry or give the slightest alarm. 

Such is the beginning of the long strike at Cover- 
dale. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE STRUGGLE AT HIBERNIA HALL — DALE IS VICTORIOUS 

AND THE STRIKE I^ ON. 



it 



Do you hear the people shouting loud and long ? 

Do you hear the echoes ringing back again ? 
Do vou see the mighty swaying of the throng, 
Like the bending of a field of ripened grain ? 
Underneath that swell of laughter 
There comes ringing harshly sifter 
In a plaintive semi-chorus, cries ot pain 1 " 



Let us go back a moment to the Hall, and learn 
something of this gathering. 

Entering the building we go up to the assembly- 
room of the Union. The committee on the strike has 
just made its report, and the discussion is at its height. 
This seems a little strange, since the District had or- 
dered the strike and all the Council of Coverdale could 
do is to call out its men from the mines. 

Unexpectedly this they did not choose to do in the 
first place, as the report was not unanimous, Dennis 
Clatty not having signed it. This appearing, a motion 
was made that the report lie over for a week, to give 
opportunity to further investigate the matter. Upon 
this motion Dennis Qatty is called for to explain his 
reasons for not signing the order. 

There is a hush of expectation as he takes the floor, 
and begins his address. 

" Mr. President, and brothers av the Union, wid your 
permission I would spake a woord befoor the vote is 
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had. I as a mimber av the cMnm-.ttee could not agree 
wid thim an the resolution offered, for the raison that, 
although bound by our laws to respict the orthers av 
the District Union, yet in this case it seems to me that 
our situation has not been rightly comprehindid by 
thim. You, me brother workingmin, know that our 
position is peculiar. For this reason I did not favor 
the Union here. Our rimedv should be Arbithration. 
Phawt might be good in the mines bey ant, would npt 
advantage us here. But yees organized the Union and 
yees know some were compilled to join against their 
better judgment else be driven from their work, no 
mather how long and well they were known. 

" Twinty year have I wurrked in these mines widout 
an hour av throuble, or a day's idleness, wid all the 
wage I could earn for me wurrk. Not a year have 
yees had the Union and niver a day's peace have we 
had since it opened because av outsiders' interference. 

" Before ivry mon was continted and happy. Niver 
a day has the mines been idle in the whole twinty years. 
I and many av us have our bit av homes bought by the 
wage earned in our contintid wurrk. Many moor 
might have the same, for their chances were as good 
as ours. Here are our families, here are we settled, 
and all about us is dear wid memories av childers and 
friends. On the hill yonder under the white crasses 
slape mine and many av yees dead, blessed by Holy 
Church in their consecrated graves. I am contint wid 
the wage I get, and know it is enough, and phawt I 
recave is no more than ivry mon here recaves in pro- 
portion. No wan's wants are greater than my own in 
proportion to expinses. At less wage and more ex- 
pinse have I saved before, and I can make and save 
again at phawt I now recave. 

** Tin per cint. advance would make about fifty cints 
moor than I get a day, now. To the mon who 
gets moor or less it is the same in proportion. To 
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the mon who gets but wan dollar, and few get that 
small wage, but from his own fault, it would be tin 
cints a day advance. That would buy wan dhrink av 
whusky. Bether drink wather, give up the whusky, 
and go wurrkin' for the wan dollar than to lose it all. 
The mine owners tell us they cannot pay us the tin per 
cint. asked as advance wage. They have already ad- 
vanced our wage as high as they can to lave thim any 
margin to rin on. I have known thim almost to a 
mon for twinty year, and I belave they speak the truth 
— faith, I know so from me own experience. If they 
cannot pay the price asked phawt will be the result? 
If they cannot they will not, phawt thin? Ithers will 
take our places or the mines be abandoned. 

" Phawt will we do wid our houses if we have no 
wurrk? But yees hope to dhrive thim to pay phawt 
they say they cannot pay. If yees succeed, phawt 
thin? If yees stale the oats from your mule he gets 
wake and cannot wurrk. A mon who wurrks at a loss 
soon loses moor than he has. Whin yees impoverish 
yees employer by taking wage he cannot pay, yees are 
but robbin yersel's. Stroik now and in wan, two or 
tree months yees gits the tin per cint. increase, and how 
long will yees wurrk for notting befoor yees make up 
the time lasht? 

** Mr. Abrams showed us in the hall beyant that if we 
lasht but wan day and thin got the tin per cint. advance 
it would take tin days wurrkin' at the advance to make 
up the toim. Wan month so lasht would take tin 
months advance befoor yees would begin to gain in 
yees wage. That is wurrkin' at wan dollar yees lose 
twinty-six dollars in wan month, thin evry day 
wurrkin' at wan tin, yees gain tin cints back av phawt 
yees lost av the twinty-six dollars, in all two hundred 
and sixty wurrkin* days it will take yees befoor yees 
realize on the. advance. 

" Wan year countin' the Sundays and days aff we 
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might call it. And all the toim yees are idle makin' 
nothing and on expinses. Tink av it and rcmimber 
these rnin are our neighbors and have given us wurrk 
for years. Xiver have they refused a favor to any 
mon in nade, while the min who orther the stroik, who 
are they and phawt have they done for us? Col. 
Cover said as for himsel' he would rather pay the differ 
out av his own pocket than to see the min widout 
wurrk, but he could not and do justice to his partners, 
for they were not able to lose it, who owned other 
mines. Let us pause, fellow workingmen, before we 
take this step so unnecessary and uncalled for, as it is, 
and to that extint wrong. The mines are owned by 
thim, they can wait, we cannot. Let us take toim to 
tink av the whole mather before we act. Passion and 
haste niver did anything good or lasting. They lose 
miny a thousand which can niver be regained. Be 
aisy, friends, and let raison guide yees in the coorse av 
right doing here to-night. I tank yees for yees pa- 
tience wid me and the kind hearing given me by 
all." 

Scarcely waiting for Clatty to close, Tommy Dale 
springs to his feet to answer him. The perceptible 
effect of the speech had stung him almost to madness. 
The fact is Dale has been the prime mover in the strike. 
Of course the head and brains were not visible, while 
the moving power worked through him as its mouth- 
piece. He was in earnest because the matter was made 
to appear vital to him, by way of a delusion, and none 
are so earnest as the deluded. Alwavs in debt because 
of his intemperate habits, and his means decreasing in 
the same ratio of the increase of those habits, any 
advance in wages, no matter how secured, seemed a 
godsend to him, and the opportunity to secure it must 
not be lost. Fearing the effect of Clatty 's speech as 
endangering this hope of relief through the strike, he 
rushes into the defense of the committee's action with 
6 
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an eagerness that speaks better for his zeal than for 
his judgment. 

But we will not stop to give his speech, as we have 
already given something of its character in his address 
at the meeting at Col. Cover's, and may have oppor- 
tunity to give some examples of his argument further 
on, only saying that it was on a line with addresses 
which appeal to the passions and prejudices of the 
ignorant and vicious, and won in the court to which 
it was addressed, and the strike was declared on in 
answer to his appeal, the closing passage of which we 
give. 

" They won't give it he says ! We will make thim 
give it and moor, befoor we git through the stroik. 
Niver a shovelful av coal shall they take from the 
mines for less than we demand ! Niver a pick shall be 
put into the hands of ony mon not a mimber av the 
Union. Why should they have all and we nothing? 
If we wurrk thin let thim pay for it and well too. 
Phawt right have they moor than we to the lands, even 
but the right av foorce? Why should Col. Cover and 
the rist av thim own all the valley beyant and all the 
country about us, their foin houses, mills and furnaces 
and many av the houses above our heads, and we have 
notting? Even the sunlight is not free to us working- 
min, since they fill it full av the schmoke av their fur- 
naces. Not that I would say they have not the right 
to run their mills but let thim kape out av our sun- 
light. I say justice will niver be done until their lands 
are divided betune thim and us all alike ! Phawt right 
have they to all I dunno. But thin we can make thim 
foin people wid all their fine tings, pay moor, so that 
we can have moor to ate and to wear. Petaties, a little 
mate and bread, is enough for us, who wurrk in the 
mines beyant, while they live loik kings. Working- 
min, will yees be slaves and demand no rights for yer- 
sel's ? will yees sit still and let thim grind yees down till 
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the dirt ? The District has orthered the stroik if they 
refuse the tin per cint., and they have refused. Will yees 
listen to yer masters and go till yees homes loik whipped 
dogs, or will yees be min and sthand by thim who 
sthand by yees? Tommy Dale is for the stroik as or- 
thered, and until they give us the advance, he will hold 
there, be it long or short they hold aft. Min, for the 
sake av our friends and brother workingmin who are 
awaiting our reply, for the sake av our homes, poor 
though they be, for our chilthers, swate as the flowers 
av the meadows to us, for the sake av our manhood 
and our rights let us go out ! I call for the question." 

As the chairman arose to put the question he gazed 
for a time into the faces of them before him, with a 
look that expressed a feeling more of sadness than 
exultation, at what he felt was to be the result of the 
vote. He was a man of more than average intelli- 
gence, and was thoroughly acquainted with the men 
over whom he had been chosen to preside, and so knew 
their situation and to them the gravity of the course 
they were about to take. We will not stop to describe 
them farther than to say that the order of intelligence 
is on the whole, low, with here and there an exception- 
ally bright face among them, always accompanied by 
better clothes and whiter hands and face, showing the 
difference in the class of workingmen, or rather the 
graduates from the trades, now living by the sweat of 
other men's brows. But turning to the mass, thinking 
and reasoning with them never went beyond the cares 
peculiar to their humble lot, and left to themselves, the 
happiest of all men. 

But in the hands of such men as just referred to 
they can be molded to suit the superior will and made 
miserable because of their ignorance and the others' 
cupidity. But, as the reader will meet with both types 
as we go forward, we will not now stop further to de- 
scribe them. 
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The question on the motion to lie over is put and 
goes down under a storm of noes. This is taken by 
the members as a finai vote on the question and before 
the chairman can put the motion to adopt the report 
of the majority, the wild shouts of the men started by 
a single cheer, is caught up on the outside and the 
streets thunder back the apolause from the hall wel- 
coming the opening of the strike. 

So the decree is entered, and before lies dark uncer- 
tainty. This strange arbiter is welcomed with shouts 
to-day, to come between man and man ; a new and un- 
tried element is introduced to harmonize interests 
which are dependent on each other, not by reason but 
by force. Liberty of action in the individual is sur- 
rendered. He has made over to a new master his free- 
dom and henceforth is thrall to him. 

A bacchanalian revelry follows the ordering of the 
strike. Certainly it is no unmixed good that is or must 
be fostered by drunken debauchery. That which 
guides the world to its betterment is not brought forth 
and nourished in the tap-room ! Inflamed passions are 
not needed to forward reforms. Violence never con- 
vinces, although it may silence for a time. When men, 
by a persistent course, attempt to drive their fellow man 
to submit to their demands, and by inflaming passion, 
becloud reason for the purpose of blinding them 
against their better judgment, the very fact of such a 
course being taken is enough to condemn the whole 
proceeding as radically wrong. It is a tyranny more 
destructive to the liberty of right than tlie rule of Gen- 
gis Khan, leaving no right to choose under which 
master a man must serve. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FIRST ECHOES OF THE STRIKE, ABDUCTION OF AGNES 
DALE AND ELLERTON TO THE RESCUE. 

" And as I dreamed a fawn as ^^'hite as snow 
Came to the brooklet's brink, and stooping there, 
With dainty lip sipped of the crystal tide : 
Behind, from out the jungle crouchant came 
A tiger lithe and stronf:^, and as she drank, 
Sprang on the dapple fawn and dragged her down, 
Tnen bore her mute and bleeding to nis lair." 

Just as the two men seized Agnes and were bearing 
her across the street towards the Glen, down the street 
came the first thunderous shout from the men at the 
Hall, startlin;^ Mrs. Dale at her nightly ta?k of mend- 
ing for her numerous small children. She drops her 
work at the sound and runs out and down to the gate 
to learn the cause of the commotion. As she reaches it 
the «:tack of Hope furnace blazes up with that peculiar 
brightness so often seen at the drawing of a blast, and 
for a moment all is light as middiy. This furnace is 
not distant over a square from the Dale cottage, and 
in the shadow of the northern hills. 

At first her gfnze is turned down the street in the 
direction of the shouting. As this lulls she hears re- 
treating footsteps across the street, a stifled cry, and 
as she turns, a gleam of white garments and the 
glimpse of a struggling form borne in the arms of a 
man entering the mouth of the Glen catch her eye, 
and instinctively she determines it to be a woman ab- 
ducted by evil men, and that the woman is Agnes. 
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With a cry as fierce as it is piercing, she swings open 
the gate and springs into the street in pursuit of the 
villains, who by this time have escaped from sight and 
are flying with their burden down the Glen. 

As she dashes across the street she almost runs into 
Mr. Ellerton's arms, who is passing on his way home 
from his office at the mines. Recognizing him instant- 
ly, she cries : " Mr. Ellerton, save me daughther ! Save 
Agnes! For the love av the blessid Virgin save her 
from the bloody bastes who are carrying her into the 
Glen beyant ! " as with distracted finger she points the 
way they have gone. 

Without stopping to question Ellerton throws off 
his heavy coat as he runs, dashing down the lane 
guided by the sound of th^ retreating footsteps of 
the men. They have already passed the railroad 
bridge, but a short distance from the Glen itself, where, 
once fairly entered in such a night as this, the rocks 
and caverns would baffle pursuit for hours. 

Each party seems to understand this, so dash for- 
ward pursued and pursuer through the dark gorge 
leading into it. Not so well acquainted with the 
ground as those he follows, Ellerton is every instant 
in danger of falling over rock or obstruction in the 
foot-path and is more hindered in his pursuit than they 
in their flight. 

For a moment the cries of Mrs. Dale are heard 
hurrying after them ; then they stop, and when heard 
again they are farther away and going towards the 
furnaces. Ellerton understands, and with more vigor 
he pushes on in pursuit of the flying abductors of her 
daughter. In the turn of a narrow gorge he is almost 
upon them, is reaching his hand to seize the one who is 
carrying Agnes, when a heavy blow on his temple hurls 
him against the opposite rocks, stunned and almost 
insensible. 

But an instant flash the red and green lights before 
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his eyes as he staggers on instinctively in pursuit, until 
he fully recovers. Everything is as still as death ! The 
darkness, thick before, is so intense that he can almost 
feel it against his outstretched hand, as he listens. 
Have the villains escaped him? he hears nothing of 
them, not a sound in the air. This must not be ! they 
must be found instantly. But how, when the Glen is 
so full of hidino^-places ? 

With an ejaculation which might be imprecation or 
prayer, he starts forward again, rushing blindly into 
the darkness of the broad and rocky Glen. Ahead 
of him and right in his path, he hears the brawling of 
Tivot Creek, as it frets its way over pebbles, rocks 
and boulders, which fill the only ford across the other- 
wise deep and rapid stream. 

Towards this he rushes, knowing the villains must 
cross here, if they hope to escape. They have had 
scarce time to reach it yet, and cross they cannot 
without his discovering them. As he approaches not 
a thing is seen or heard of them, which satisfies him 
they have not yet crossed. He has them at bay! 
Stealthily he retraces his steps towards the narrow ra- 
vine through which he has come, listening with re- 
pressed breath for the slightest sound that might indi- 
cate a living presence. As he advances his power to 
penetrate the darkness with his sight increases, and his 
hearing becomes more acute. Now is he sure he will 
discover them, yet the delay stings him. Well does he 
understand their purpose, but yet does not know the 
depth of their villainy. The few moments already 
lost may mean death or ruin ! Time is everything, and 
spent in searching in the wrong direction is worse than 
lost. 

As he is turning to follow down the banks of the 
creek, a faint choking sound not a dozen paces to his 
right, startles him and betrays the hiding-place of 
the men. Turning he sees a dull gleam of moving 
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white, as if a desperate struggle was going on. 
Springing forward he confronts the villain with the 
woman in his grasp. A dark garment is wrapped 
about and enveloping her head and shoulders, but leav- 
ing arms and feet free, and thus is a portion of her 
light shawl discovered, and this moved by her strug- 
gles, has betrayed theii presence to Ellerton in the 
dark. 

With one blow he fells the miscreant who holds her. 
At the same instant the flash of a pistol, so close it 
blackens his face, blinds him while the bullet from the 
weapon plows a thin furrow through his hair, stagger- 
ing him backwards, while his assailant rushes forward 
to finish with his knife what he has so nearly accom- 
plished with his pistol. 

Stunned by the concussion and blinded by flash and 
smoke, he does not see the last movement of his new 
assailant until the flash of the knife catches his eye 
as it descends in a mortal stroke aimed at his heart. 
Not able to avoid the blade, so close is it before he sees 
it, he does the only thing possible, catching the point 
of the knife with his left arm, thereby avoiding death 
through this uncertain wound. 

Although he escaped the deadly thrust, yet the point 
of the descending weapon in a cross-stroke pierced the 
fore-arm near the elbow, penetrating between the two 
bones with such force that the shock broke the blade 
midway from the handle, leaving the broken point 
sticking firmly between the two bones. 

Utterly unconscious of the result, Ellerton returns 
the assault with a blow that sends his assailant back- 
ward in a heap on the ground. Having thus summari- 
ly disposed of his assailants, he turns quickly to Agnes, 
for it is she, who, now that she is released, lies in a dead 
faint on the ground. 

Intent on her rescue, and fearing to wait to revive 
her, he scarce gives the defeated villains a thought, save 
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to escape with her. He lifts the unconscious girl, still 
wrapped in the folds of the cloak, and bears her up the 
rocky way leading out of the (jlen. Suddenly he 
seems to have grown weak, now the terrible excitement 
is over, and he staggers at every step under the inani- 
mate load he is heroically striving to carry to safety. 
Certainly she is not so heavy but what he might run 
with her up the gorge with scarcely a quickened 
breath. 

Now it is with difficulty he can set one foot before 
the other up this short ascent ! Before he is half way 
up he hears the movements and mutterings of his foes 
as they revive in the Glen below. Will they dare pur- • 
sue him? He is growmg almost as weak as she. 
What is the matter? Is he asleep and is this a terrible 
dream? It is not a dream, but a nightmare more 
terrible than any dream ! He is awake — alive and about 
to be pursued by the desi)erate villains felled by him 
so lately in the defense of Agr.es. 

While his physical powers grow weaker his mental 
perceptions are intensely quickened. Every motion is 
felt, every sound is heard with painful distinctness. To 
his mind there are no shadows to cover and conceal 
what has passed and what is coming. Even the way be- 
fore him becomes bright as if the risin*^ sun were 
filling the Glen with his fullest beams! So he sees 
and hears all about him. His assailants have revived 
and are up and after him, swearing vengeance because 
of their aching heads and lost ])rize! What fiend in- 
carnate would pursue such purpose to so desperate an 
end? No wild beast panting with rage and hunger 
would fly so into the face of man to appease its wrath 
or torturing appetite. 

The shouts from the men which are still hoarsely 
echoing down in the Glen, when they learn of the des- 
perate deed, will change into a whirlwind of wrath to 
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sweep them off the face of the earth, when they come 
to take their vengeance. 

Maddened with passion, when they see the struggling 
form of Ellerton as he reaches the top of the path 
leading out of the gorge, they dash after him. He 
hears, he sees them, but his benumbed and stiffened 
Hmbs will scarce obey his desperate will. A shiver 
like a mortal chill goes through his frame and it seems 
he must sink under this terrible depression. Now he 
hears a low, fierce cry as they rush up the path after 
him. It smites to his heart like a dagger, and seems 
the last thing needed to complete his confusion and 
defeat ; and yet it arouses Agnes from her deathlike 
faint. She tears the hoodwink from her head, her arms, 
and as Ellerton struggles on and has all but reached 
the bridge, she looks back and seeing them almost upon 
them, cries out : ** Let me down quick ! I am now 
strong and unharmed! There!" and as she touched 
the ground, springs off like a deer, bidding him follow 
her. After running a few paces, missing Ellerton she 
glances back to see him fall, and the ruffians spring 
upon him. Turning at the sight she dashes back to 
his rescue, and at her fierce charge and shrill cries they 
leave their victim and dash down the path in full 
retreat. 

The light gives but a faint reflection of the white 
features crimsoned with blood and blackened with 
powder-stains, yet it is enough to show their deadly 
pallor. 

Quickly she places her cars to his lips to catch the 
sound of his breathing, but there is not the least sound 
or flutter of breath. She puts her hand on his breast 
to feel for the beating of his heart but suddenly with- 
draws it and holding it up to the dim light is horrified 
to find it dripping with blood. Is he dead ? Done to 
death by the dastardly hand of the assassin? 

It must be! And as the thought flashes upon her 
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she is overpowered by her emotions, and fran- 
tically kissing his white brow bursts into tears. Is 
there magic in the warm lips, or is it his powerful phy- 
sical nature asserting itself and arousing him from this 
deathlike lethargy? He moves — he revives, and after 
a moment's effort, to Agnes' unspeakable delight, rises 
to his elbow. Evidently he cannot see, as he aimlessly 
feels about him for something. He speaks in a hoarse 
whisper. Agnes stoops closer to hear, and as he puts 
his hand out he touches her hand. 

" Where am I and who is this ? " he says. 

" It is Agnes sure ; and you are lying in Glen Lane. 
I thought you were killed entirely by the bloody 
thieves," she answered. 

" Agnes? How did you get here? I do not under- 
stand. How came I here? Could you help me up? " 
he asked, after making a vain effort to rise. 

" I will tell you all after a while, but friends are 
coming now ! " she exclaimed as she saw men with 
lanterns down by the bridge swiftly approaching them. 

In a moment they have reached Ellerton and would 
have run over him had she not warned them of their 
presence and situation. 

As they gather around the prostrate man, exclama- 
tions of surprise and pity greet him at each new arrival, 
and no wonder! As they lift him up they find his 
clothing literally dripping with blood, his right cheek 
and temple blackened with powder, a livid line cutting 
the black stain through the center, showing the 
track of a bullet, with the left side of his face swollen 
and black from a contusion made by the blow in the 
first encounter. 

No attention at first ii given to Agnes, who stands 
weeping in a low, sobbing voice until one of the fur- 
nace-men notices and says to her kindly: 

** Phawt's the mather wid yees, colleen ? Is yees 
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hurted too ? " Then coming closer, he exclaims : 
** Faith! and yees is all drippin' wid blood too! " 

" Blood ! " cries a shrill voice, as Bridget Dale 
rushes frantically up to her daughter; and seeing the 
stains on her hands and garments she throws up her 
hands in wild affright exclaiming: " Howly Mither av 
God ! are yees kilt entirely, me swate lamb, kilt by the 
bloody taves ? " and she throws her arms about her 
child in an agony of grief. 

A moment Agnes clasps her mother to her heart, 
then through her sobs says : ** Mother, I am not hurt, 
but there is poor Mr. Ellerton who saved me, murdered 
by those bloody men. Go to him and see what you can 
do for him/' 

Turning, she sees Ellerton and cries, " Min alive, 
don't yees see how wake he is ? Some av yees hilp him 
to the house beyant. Come an. Agnes darlint, lane 
an me arrum, and we will go home to prepare a bid for 
him. Och hone! and sorra is me heart that I iver 
should see this day in Coverdale." 

Slowly the party moved along, led by Agnes and 
her mother, guided by the lanterns of miners who 
walked before, while their comrades, half-leading, half- 
carrying Ellerton, followed slowly after. 

When they reach the Dale colta-;e he insists on going 
to his room but this Mrs. Dale absolutely refuses to 
allow, bidding them bring him in to the house at once 
and send for a surgeon. 

On Doctor Huntington's arrival he begins exami- 
nation of the wounded man, but for a time is perplexed 
at his evident condition of exhaustion, with no suffi- 
cient cause apparent to account for it. Ellerton in the 
mean time having lapsed into a semi-unconscious state 
bordering on coma. His exhaustion from loss of 
blood appears to be so much in excess of the wounds 
so far discovered that he continues his search and at 
last finds the blade of the knife firmly planted between 
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the two bones of the fore-arm close into the elbow 
joint, and broken off in the wound. So powerful was 
the blow that drove it home that he is unable to remove 
it without instruments. He finds that the blade in 
its passage has severed one of the large arteries of the 
arm, and that it would now be dangerous to attempt 
its removal. 

Ellerton after a time revives but his condition is 
such the doctor forbids his removal from the house, for 
the night al least. So, ready and willing hands wait 
upon his wants, as upon those of a child. The strong 
man of an hour ago, is the dependent, helpless child 
in strength, waited upon and nursed by her whom he 
had snatched from the hands of her abductors and borne 
triumphantly out of danger to safety. If he thought, 
this cheered these half-conscious hours, and made the 
ministry of this woman's hands sweet indeed to him. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

COVERDALE AWAKES TO A NEW MORNING AND A NEW 

LIFE. 



" There tends this life we see to-day 
Through vistas fair, a golden way ? 
To-morrow clouds have overcast 
The sunshine on our road at last, 
Lies dim in shadows, and we eo 
With step uncertain, weak and slow, 
To what ? We guess what lies before^ 
The grave we see and nothing more ! " 

On the next morning Coverdale awoke to two sen- 
sations new and strange to its heretofore quiet life. 
People whose lives have been separated from the rush 
and roar, the toils and sorrows, sensations and crimes 
of the great world, whose vision is projected upon 
their sight alone by the stories told, and the echoes that 
reach them from without, but nothing more, are startled 
out of themselves, when suddenly the crimson hand 
from without is thrust into their midst reeking with 
the too common stains familiar to those who live in the 
midst of such thingrs. 

The rumor that startled has become truth and Cover- 
dale is the center, not only of a great strike, but also 
the scene of the foulest crime that can be attempted 
against humanity, murder not excepted. 

All-absorbing in interest as the strike may be, for a 
time it is forgotten in the horror the people feel at the 
black crime which had the same night chosen for the 
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strike as the hour of its perpetration ! Into the family 
of every one of its citizens, from the dens of the wicked 
world without, dens more terrible in these desperate 
characters of their human occupants than the jungles 
of Africa, has rushed the murderer of all virtue, seek- 
ing to rob and devastate the home of its fairest jewels. 
The blow thus struck at the sacredness of the family 
circle and the virtue of its fairest daughters is a blow 
at every home and every woman in the community. 
Every household is outraged. Every man is plucked 
by the beard, and every woman is assaulted by this 
daring villainy. 

Every mother, as she looks into the faces of her 
daughters, singles them out in her mind as possible vic- 
tims of this crime. Of the thousands one has suf- 
fered, yet any of them might as well have been the vic- 
tim. 

This comes home to the love, the honor, aye, the life 
of every woman and home in the whole valley. It is 
beyond dollars, above profit and loss. The mansion 
on the hill with all its wealth Las suffered by the 
assault upon the virtue of the poorest in the valley. 

The fair and defenseless daughters of both were upon 
the streets that night with no other nor gfreater protec- 
tion than the majesty of the law which folded about 
them its sacred mantle. But Law itself is now out- 
raged. Until last night it was sufficient. Of course there 
were officers of the law, faithful ones, but this did not 
make them ubiquitous. They were about the Hall 
where it would seem they were in the greatest demand. 

So this lesson that law of itself has little or no re- 
straint over the lawless is learned. Might asserts itself 
where the support of the law is weak, and danger of 
punishment is remote. 

Little was learned during the night of the attack 
on Agnes Dale. The strikers and their friends were 
so elated at the success of the inauguration of the 
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strike and the liquor drank to cheer them on, that they 
would not listen long enough to the story told by one 
more sober, else the hearer was in no condition to com- 
prehend the gravity of the outrage. 

A distorted story passed among the more sober and 
considerate connecting the name of Ellerton with the 
transaction in the very opposite to the truth, thereby 
causing some very ugly threats to be made against 
him. For a time his name circulated through the 
saloons and drinking-places greatly to his discredit. 
In fact some of the more mischievous openly charged 
him with the crime itself and put it upon the ground 
that he had taken advantage of her because she was 
the daughter of Tommy Dale, the local leader of the 
strike. 

Dale himself heard the story in this form and at- 
tempted to gather a body of men to hunt Ellerton up 
and lynch him, without ever going home to learn 
whether in fact there was any truth whatever in the 
tale he had heard. But he was too far gone in intox- 
ication to be able to comprehend its enormity, and 
the force was lost on his otherwise fierce nature, 
except it fired anew his hatred for Ellerton. 

With those far gone like Dale it was s^on forgotten, 
to come back like the vapor of a dream, but there were 
others upon whom the true report had a quite differ- 
ent effect who were yet abroad when the news came 
of the outrage. These at once gathered such as they 
could find and with the officers present hurried to the 
Glen. Their zeal was more commendable than their 
discretion, for by the time they had trodden the Glen 
from gorge to valley, little or nothing would there be 
left for the keenest eye to discover that might lead to 
the discovery of the villains or their hiding-place. 

They may have hunted deer by torchlight, stalked 
them in the woods, and foxes and larger game in the 
ring-hunt, but this savagest of the human criminal at 
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bay it had never before been their fortune to hunt. So 
they scoured the Glen from hill to hill, in every known 
nook and corner, that might offer hiding for a hare, 
from the gorge to the mouth of Tivot Creek, but to re- 
turn empty-handed to their starting-places. The game 
was now well beyond their reach, and well was it for 
the game, since, had it been found that night, neither 
shrift nor jury would have attended the taking off. 

Every late reveler, reaching his home in the dim 
hours of the early morning, half sobered by the chill 
air, bursts upon the sleeping inmates with the startling 
declaration of Mie night's tragedy. So the early riser 
hurrying to his work or on some errand, catches the 
rumor on the wing and hastens on to tell the next he 
meets until the hum of the rising day is increased to 
a roar as the story gains force and volume by its oft 
repeating. 

Of course steps are taken to bring the guilty to 
justice, and to that end large rewards are offered for 
the arrest and conviction of the guilty persons. This 
puts the machinery in motion, and soon all the modern 
appliances are set to work to that end. 

The cloak and the broken knife-blade remain in the 
hands of Agnes and Ellerton as trophies of the strug- 
gle. The cloak was in the hands of Agnes Dale, and 
this she refused to surrender to the detectives at their 
demand, nor would she even permit them to see the 
it. Pressed on this po'nt by her friends she would 
give no reason for her refusal, except it was enough 
that she did not choose to produce it now ; it would be 
time enough when it was needed for purposes of prose- 
cution. 

Dale awoke the next morning from a drunken slum- 
ber at one of the saloons where he had spent the night, 
reposing ingloriously under one of the tables. The 
sun was up and the room filling with men ready 
to begin or continue the carouse with their drinking. 

7 
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As he lay there listening to the conversation he heard 
the speakers repeat the name of Ellerton and his 
daughter in connection with the last night's abduction. 
Suddenly what he had heard the hight before rushed 
upon him and he sprang from the floor with a bitter 
oath, half upsetting the table under which he lay and 
startling the parties seated beside it with the apparition 
of a wild or maddened man rushing from the room. 

Thinking that he might possibly be one of the parties 
who had made the attack on the young lady, he was 
caught at the door, and when it was discovered that it 
was Tommy Dale he was brought back and an attempt 
made to explain the case to him, for from his threats 
on the night before it was feared he would do bodily 
harm to Ellerton, whom, it was known, was then at 
Dale's home in a very weak and dangerous condition. 

** Dom Illerton, the baste ! " he muttered, as they 
brought him back. 

" Why do yees curse Ellerton, Tommy ? " asked one 
of his friends. " Sure and he is the mon yees should 
tank, for he it was who saved little Agnes from the min, 
and was half kilt in the doin* av it.'* 

" To h — 11 wid him, the murtherin' tafe ! He's the 
wan who did it all and is now sakin' to make honest min 
suffer for it. I know him, the bloody tafe av the 
worrld, so he is," and he struck the table a resound- 
ing blow with his fist. 

" None o' thot, noo. Tommy Dale ! And wad ye be 
makin' me a leer, who saw him wad me ain een lying 
a'maist smoor'd i' his ain blud? Na cheil wur less in- 
nocent o' wrang as he you charge wi' this offense. A 
knaw, for a saw it wi' me een, Tommy Dale, " said 
Donald, one of his partners in the pit. 

Others took up the case and talked to him, but he 
was ugly, and did not want to be convinced of the 
wrong he was doing the one who had saved his daugh- 
ter's honor, if not her life. At last, growing impatient 
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at the wilful stubbornness of the man, a gentleman said 
to him : 

" Mr. Dale, you have heard the statements of these 
who saw and heard the whole story. You can judge 
who would likely be in the right in telling it. It does 
not become you, who spent the night in drunkenness, 
and away from your family, when you should have 
been the first to the rescue, to make such charges 
against the one man of all Coverdale who saved your 
house from disgrace. It would look better now for 
you to be at home, doing something for his relief than 
to stand here cursing and slandering him and your 
neighbors as you are doing by your charges. Go now, 
and do not let us hear another word fr )m you ai^ainst 
this man or else you will have other than wounded and 
helpless men and frightened women to settle with over 
this matter." 

Dale dropped his head and scowled at the gentle- 
man from under his bushy brows for a moment, then, 
turning without a word, slunk out of the room, mut- 
tering under his breath about them all being scabs and 
no better than they ought to be. 

He was not questioned further, but passed out and 
down the street toward his home, growling as he 
went. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

'AGNES DALE DEFENDS HER HELPLESS RESCUER FROM 
THE HANDS OF HER DRINK-MADDENED FATHER. 

" May curses light upon thee for this deed ! 
And yet the fault's not wholly thine : the curse 
Of rum lies black upon thy soul to-day, 
And Hate's fierce fires redoubled at its flame, 
Has burned away all of thy better self, 
And left but ashes with the grosser clay ! 
And yet a curse upon thee for this deed," 
I say! 

Dale, by that perversity of the drunkard's nature, 
which causes him to drink when of all times he should 
be sober, stops on his way to drink wherever he finds 
a place open, so that when he at last reaches home he 
is just drunk enough to be ugly and perverse. 

The senseless grudge he has against Ellerton, when 
he has reason enough to think correctly, has been put 
aside, comes up as soon as he begins to grow intoxi- 
cated, to the exclusion almost of everything else. It is 
utterly useless for Bridget, his wife, to attempt to tell 
or explain the facts and show to him how Eller- 
ton rescued Agnes from her pursuers, instead of be- 
ing her assailant ; he will not listen to her. Even the 
assurance of Agnes herself has no better effect, but 
rather acts as a stimulant to increase his passions and 
inflame his rage against the innocent object of his 
wrath. 

To add to their trouble, frequent resorts to a bottle, 
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which he had with him, filled with a vile decoction of 
whisky, keyed up his resolution to the point at which 
he proposed summarily to settle the whole question by 
ejecting Ellerton bodily into the street. 

At this proposed heroic treatment of the wounded 
man, Agnes and her mother became greatly alarmed. 
This he was not too drunk to see and understand ; so 
the more they tried to persuade him from il the more 
violent and determined he became in words and ac- 
tions, and the more danger, in fact, was there of his 
doing just what he threatened. He is now thoroughly 
mad, and is getting equally as drunk. So that when 
he reaches that point when he becomes mad-drunk then 
indeed is there danger of his attempting to carry his 
threats into execution. What is needed m this case is 
the strong arm of Ellerton in his robust manhood. 
The argument of personal demonstration to a drunken 
man is one not only of the greatest force but the one 
most convincing, and should be applied as a heroic 
treatment in all cases of acute attack. 

A drunkard is a mental, physical and moral coward. 
He abuses you because he thinks you will not resent it 
because of his condition. He beats his wife and chil- 
dren because he thinks thev are unable to resist him. 
But never mind, we all know him. 

The climax is now reached. The words of the timid 
and shrinking women only make him the more bold 
and determined to carrv out his threats. 

Nothing farther than words and accusations have 
been indulged in by Dale, to which the women made 
answer with facts to parry them when made against 
Ellerton. Agnes told him as well as she could between 
interruptions and his senseless talk, the whole story of 
her having been seized by the men and carried bodily 
into the Glen, for what purpose he might very well 
know. That at the very moment she had given up 
hope of escape Ellerton came to her rescue, and, at 
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the risk of his own life, and to his mortal hurt, as she 
feared, saved her from the human brutes. 

Hearing the man he senselessly hates praised for his 
courage and sacrifice, he cries out in his rage: 

** To the pit wid him and yees, too, that's no bether 
than he is, sthandin' here prachin' his goodness I 
Sure, an* he's an angel, let yees be till:n' it, wid niver 
so much as a fear av Purgatory. I'll angel him this 
blissid minit ! And to tink yees would be bringin' him 
into me house, the bloody tafe ! Out he goes, and yees 
wid him if yees don't moind. Kape away wid yees ! " 
he cries, as he starts for the door, Agnes making a mo- 
tion to follow and stop him. '* Kape away wid yees, 
for I'm goin' to pitch him into the strate beyand, the 
dirthy dog ! " 

" No, father, do not do it ! " cries Agnes, as she steps 
between him and the door. ** Do not do that, for he is 
dying now ! " 

**A dyin' he is whin I have done wid him ! " Then, 
seeing her between him and the door, almost shrieks, 
** Would yees stand betune me and me will ? Out av 
that nor dare yees whimper nor follow, or I'll bate the 
mout av yees, so I will, ye lavin's av Ellerton, as yees 
are ! " and he caught her and hurled her away from 
the door. Instantly Agnes stops crying, and where 
the tears were still on her cheeks and in her eyes a fire 
blazed from her eyes and burned on her cheeks, which 
seemed to dry them up even to their source. Never 
before had Dale laid hand on her in anger. Never, in 
fact, had he shown such a spirit in his cups as now, nor 
spoken such slanderous words against wife or daugh- 
ter. While the mother's tears fall the faster, the 
daughter stands with dry eyes, and while the rest of her 
face is like ashes, two spots alone on either cheek, bum 
like living coals. 

The doorway is now clear and nothing to prevent 
Dale from entering the room where Ellerton lay. He 
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is too drunk and too mad to notice the change wrought 
upon his daughter by his brutal conduct. That she 
does not further interfere with his purposes is enough 
for him. So, with defiant push, he sends the door fly- 
ing on its hinges back into the room with the deter- 
mined purpose of driving or throwing him into the 
street. 

There is a sudden pause as he plunges into the room 
after the door, and the scene presented to Agnes .and 
her mother is one that would be ludicrous if it were 
not humiliating. It would seem that, at the same in- 
stant Dale plunges into the room at this door. Dr. 
Hamilton enters from the street door, and they meet, 
equally surprised, in the middle of the room, and stand 
facing each other. 

The doctor is a large, muscular, determined man, 
with a face which Dale, drunk as he is, still is able to 
read, and sees on it the signal of danger. This fact 
partly sobers him. So soon as the doctor can get his 
breath from his surprise he speaks in a pleasant tone 
to Dale, saying: 

** Excuse me for entering; I have been knocking 
without, but, thinking that all were occupied otherwise, 
I just lifted the latch to enter as you came in. How 
does the patient seem this morning, Mr. Dale ? '' 

**Schlapin' quietly, yer riverince, an' aisy loik just 
now," Tommy answered vaguely, as he looked towards 
Ellerton, who was looking at them with wide-open, 
staring eyes. 

" Well, Tommy," says the doctor, " he is not asleep 
now it appears; by the way, his eyes stare at you." 

" Sure and thofs so ! but he tould me a bit ago that 
he was aslape, I dunno ; " and Dale leers and blinks, as 
if his explanation is all that is necessary to make all 
clear. 

The doctor turns away to lay his hat and gloves on 
the stand preparatory to making an examination of the 
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patient, well understanding Dale's condition and desir- 
ing no further explanation from him. 

The noise and sharp voices of the two women and 
the sudden forcing the door had, in all probability, 
startled and awakened EUerton, who, not a quarter of 
an hour before, as reported by Agnes, was sleeping 
quietly and soundly when she left the room, after mak- 
ing a visit to him for the purpose of seeing how he was 
resting. 

As the doctor approached, Ellerlon stared at. him 
with an uncertain gaze, as if attempting to make out 
who and what he was. The light in the room was soft, 
yet clear and distinct, so that a glance of the eye could 
easily detect any unusual appearance in the patient. 
The doctor, seeing a peculiar nervous excitement in 
the eyes and a twitching of the eyelids in spite of his 
usual calm self-possession, uttered an exclamation of 
surprise, lost upon the patient, but painfully distinct 
and alarming to Agnes and her mother, now standing 
just inside of the open door through which Dale had 
entered but a moment before. This caused them to 
approach hurriedly, and they and the doctor reached 
the bedside of the wounded man at the same instant. 

** Why, good morning, Mrs. Dale, and a good morn- 
ing to you, Agnes! How do you do this morning? I 
hope you are not suffering any more than should be ex- 
pected after your last night's adventure?" was the 
questioning greeting of the two women by the doctor. 

*' O, I am feeling very well, thank you, doctor ! How 
is the patient this morning?" answers Agnes. 

*• That is what I was going to ask of you, as I have 
not yet had time to examine him since I came," was 
his answer. 

** I thought I heard you make some exclamation of 
alarm, and we came in to see. He was sleeping a mo- 
ment ago." 
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" I do not remember ; I will see how he feels. 
James ! '* 

The doctor is an old and intimate friend of Ellerton. 
He called again and louder than before, ** James ! How 
do YOU feel this morning ? " 

There is no answer, not so much as an effort to 
speak. Only a long, vacant stare, such as one gives 
when the tongue is paralyzed or the mind is lost in a 
beclouded night of reason. 

Again the doctor speaks to him ; still there is no re- 
sponse that has any reference to the question — only a 
wild, disjointed muttering of meaningless phrases. The 
doctor's face is grave to sadness. A troubled look in 
his eyes shows his anxiety, as he turns to Agnes, who 
stands bv his side, with face white and scared. 

** You are sure he was sleeping soundly when you 
left him?'' 

" Yes, soundly and peacefully," she answers. 

** Was there anv unusual noise or sudden shock that 
could have startled him from such a sleep as you 
know, Miss Agnes?" 

At this question Agnes colored deeply and a pain- 
ful look of embarrassment is seen in her troubled face 
by the doctor, who turns to her father, who is still 
standing by the door, an inquiring glance. 

Dale, now quiet as a lamb, is making all kinds of 
contortions in his attempts to look sober. Catching the 
doctor's eye he straightens up and prepares to launch 
out into a maudlin speech, which is cut short by a sign 
from the doctor, and again he becomes motionless, un- 
til the eye of the doctor is withdrawn, when he slips 
noiselessly through the open door. 

There, out of sight, the pantomime of his drunken 
rage, freed from the restraints of his dastard fear, is 
ludicrous in its ferocious extravagance. Every de- 
tail of pitching Ellerton and the doctor after him out 
of the house and soundly pummeling them in the 
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street, is in mimic act performed. So true to nature 
and real to him is this play that the extraordinary 
noise made by him attracts the doctor to the door just 
in time to catch him in the thick of the fray. So intent 
is Dale in his work that he does not see the doctor for 
a moment after he opens the door, standing before him 
with puzzled and surprised look on his face, watching 
this strange and surprising pantomime. Nor was the 
least amusing part of his performance the running 
comment made by the miner that accompanied the 
movement of every act in the contest. 

So that just as he is making his supreme effort in 
the act of hurling the doctor out of the house, with 
head high in the air, ** There yees go and to h — 1 wid 
yees, pill-bags and all ! *' his eyes drop to catch sight of 
the real doctor's face, as the supposed doctor is flying 
through the air, smiling in a more puzzled way than 
ever. 

After the first blank expression of being detected in 
his work passes, the face of Tommy Dale assumes an 
innocent smile, like a bashful child's, caught at its inno- 
cent play, as he says : 

** Jist exercisin* me arrums a leetle, Docthor Hunt- 
ington, for fear av thim gettin' stiff, now wurrk is 
sthopped at the mines." 

** That's well enough, Mr. Dale, but do not make 
so much noise at it so near the sick, if you please," 
was the doctor's answer. 

** Sure, and it's not the loiks av meself to harrum a 
hair av the gintlemon's head! Indade. not for the 
worrld would I be doin' it, doctor, so I wouldn't," he 
answers, deprecatingly. 

** Of course, we know that, Mr. Dale, so please do 
not do that again, at least not so near the sick man," 
and he returned to his patient. 

** Indade. I'll not do it again " then seeing the 

doctor has gone, he shakes his fist fiercely at his back. 
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and throwing himself into an attitude of defiance, 
glared wickedly at the vacant door ; then turning on his 
heel, walks out of the house, muttering his threats 
from between his grinding teeth. 

As Doctor Huntington came back to the bed a dark 
shadow is seen on his face, and as Agnes begins hesi- 
tatingly to answer his interrupted question, he checks 
her with a gentle motion, saying, ** I understand, and 
will not trouble you to answer." 

A grateful look of assurance comes over her face as 
she answers : 

** Thank you, doctor! '* and he turned again to Mr. 
Ellerton. 

When the doctor has finished his examination he 
stands looking at his patient with eyes that do not see 
him, although apparently riveted to his face. 

Mrs. Dale, who had quietly seated herself beside the 
bed, is the first to break the silence by asking: 

** Doctor Huntington, phawt do vccs tink av the 
bye?" 

The doctor, arousing himself from his puzzling 
thought at the question, answers gravely : ** Mrs. Dale, 
his case is indeed serious, and I am puzzled what to 
do. In all kindness I must say to you and your daugh- 
ter, that he will have to be removed fr<^m here, for he 
is too near to the furnaces, the noise of which is too 
much for him, and then " and he paused, hesitat- 
ing how to proceed. 

** We understand you, doctor," Agnes says in a low 
voice, *' and it makes me heart sore to think that such 
things must be. that this man to whom I owe all, sick 
and dying there because of what he has ventured for 
me, and I not permitted even to shelter him under my 
own father's roof ! " and she covers her face and wept. 

" I hope he is not so bad as you think ; yet for his 
safetv he will have to be moved," says the doctor sooth- 
ingly. 
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'* Sure, Docthor Huntington, niver wur there more 
willing hands to wait upan him than me own and those 
av Agnes ; niver thruer hearts to care for and cherish 
him if we had our will. But Tommy, I dunno for why, 
he is fightin' mad that he is now in the house, and 
threatens to pitch him out, and us wid him, too, so he 
does, and sorra am I to tell it, docthor, but phawt shall 
we do wid him? '* 

As if to answer this question so earnestly asked, a 
light knock comes on the door, and the doctor being on 
his feet, answers, and to his surprise and delight 
finds Col. Cover and Elsonora in waiting. 

As they enter, Agnes and her mother come forward 
and quietly greet them, and their greeting is returned 
by father and daughter with a kindness and considera- 
tion such as friends show each other under the shadow 
of some great sorrow, from hearts whose sympathies 
lie so near the unhardened exterior of formality that 
they impulsively go out to any one in affliction. 

Particularly was this shown by Elsonora towards 
Agnes, in whose outraged feelings and honor all wo- 
men-kind had suffered a like insult. The greeting 
over, they turn anxiously to the wounded man lying 
there staring at them with wide-open eyes. Believing 
he recognizes them, they speak kindly to him, only to 
be answered by a long, vacant stare. A look of sur- 
prise and pain passes over Col. Cover's face as he 
sees this look, while Elsonora turns deadly white, and 
a slight shiver runs through her frame, with a twitch- 
ing about the mouth, her eyes filling with tears. 

The Colonel turns and says to the doctor something 
in a whisper, the meaning of which is gathered from 
the doctor's answer. 

" Yes, I am sorry to say such is the case. I had 
hoped the profuse bleeding of last night would have re- 
moved this threatened danger. I fear a sudden fright 
or shock has brought on this condition we now see. A 
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repetition of this must be avoided, but how I am not 
able to determine, should he remain here. Mr. Dale 
has shown a sudden dislike to him, and while he is 
drinking we do not know what moment he may return 
to trouble him. Under these circumstances it will be 
unsafe to leave him lierc at all. Save for this I know 
of no place and no hands safer than those of Agnes 
and her mother in their own home for his nursing." 

** You may well say it is to these," says the Colonel, 
looking at them with a pitying glance. ** But since he 
cannot remain here vou need look no further for a 
place for him. It was for the purpose of offering our 
home as a refuge for him, knowing how crowded it 
is here, and that there should be no delay, could he be 
moved, we have come prepared to take him with us 
now." 

" Colonel,'' cries Dr. Huntnigton, ** you have solved 
the question which has been giving more trouble than 
the condition of the patient, for, with the quiet insured 
at your home, and the care it guarantees, 1 have little 
doubt of being able to bring him out well in a few 
days." 

Soon all things are ready and Ellerton is taken to 
the waiting carriage, which is found to be filled with 
all necessary things for his removal. 

While this is being done Agnes and Elsonora are 
talking earnestly together until the carriage is ready 
to start, when Elsonora hurriedly kisses Agnes, saying 
to her, ** Now be sure to come ! " 

" Thank you. Miss Cover, I will." 

Wrapped in his muftiers and covered with comforts, 
Ellerton is driven away and safely carried into the 
home of Col. Cover, not to go out again for months. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AS THE IRON HAND TIGHTENS m'gLYNN ENTERS UPON 

THE SCENE. 

" And who is this that speaks you fair and free ? 
With blandishments would win your open heart 
And yet behind the murky skirt of night, 
Would hide the deeds which are his wont to do ? 
Beware ! and trust him not, for in his looks 
Lurk daggers for the heart — if not your own — 
Another's yet may feel, and his the hand 
To strike the treacherous blow ! " 



It is now two weeks since the events narrated in the 
foregoing chapters occurred. The beautiful Septem- 
ber weather, which had made everything beautiful and 
delightful, has changed at the coming of October into 
stormy days with chill nights when clear, when cloudy, 
light snows and rains prevailing. There appears to be 
a subtile influence about the town of Coverdale, seen 
and felt alike by citizen and stranger, which bodes trou- 
ble, now apparent in the unrest of the people. 

Even the change of the weather and coming of the 
frosts seem a menace of ill, urging on the dark spirit 
of mischief hiding in the homes and hearts of all. 
There is no talk among the miners nor any of the citi- 
zens yet giving color to any change of intention on 
either side to create a disturbance of the peace and 
quiet so far preserved since the beginning of the 
strike. 

The apparent good nature manifested from the be- 
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ginning by the miners, save with a few exceptions to 
be noted further on, continues to be shown, although 
far into the third week of idleness, with no sign of giv- 
ing in on either side. The mines are closed and the 
furnaces, dependent on the coal mined in this locality 
for smelting their ore, are closing up and blowing out 
as fast as their supply of coal becomes exhausted. 
Soon every furnace must stop, if the strike goes on, 
and all employees of these will be thrown out of work, 
and that, too, at the beginning of what bids fair to be 
a severe winter. 

But the trouble goes further. The rolling mills and 
machine shops will soon be compelled to close, as the 
supplies of iron become exhausted, they alone us- 
ing iron in their business made with this kind of coal. 
Then their men will be out with no labor in sight for 
them until the strike is closed. 

After these come the factories on the river, and the 
large railroad shops, with their hundreds of employees 
turned out in idleness. 

More than half of the citizens of Coverdale are feel- 
ing the effects of the strike already, and in the next 
two weeks, should it go on, more will suffer, and those 
who suffer now will feel it more sensibly. And it does 
not stop with employer and employed. Every trades- 
man, merchant and farmer in and around this center 
of enterprise and manufacturing feels it, and should it 
continue much longer even the saloon, now reaping its 
harvest, will feel the paralyzing effect of the move- 
ment. 

The merchant buying his stocks for a market with 
which he had been acquainted for years did so, per- 
haps, on a credit cheerfully allowed him by his city 
patron, assured that when that time was up he would 
have made his turn of stock into cash and could meet 
his bills promptly at maturity. He has seen the in- 
creasing prosperity of the provident laborer, the refin- 
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ing influence of the outside world on the simple tastes 
encroaching slowly, and the purchase of a higher grade 
of merchandise appears to be demanded by them, so he 
buys to suit the demand and in doing so he may have 
extended his credit for more than was prudent. 

As with these so with grocer and tradesman until 
scarcely any remain untouched by the encroaching 
pressure of the strike. Even the bootblack on the 
sunny side of the street blows his sooty fingers to warm 
them from the cold, and croaks: ** Shine, boss! Hard 
times, boss, fer dc laborin* man ! " 

These are all new sensations for Covcrdale, and are 
to be doubled and discounted until uneasiness shall be- 
come intensified into an agony, and fear into a panic. 
Already has the shortening sales of merchant and gro- 
cer begun to cut down receipts, while the credit side of 
the ledger outruns the cash receipts. Long hesitation 
frequently precedes small purchases, while these are cut 
in two before the trade is completed. Of course they 
have had no experience with strikes. 

Perhaps in talks with traveling men who had struck 
them in their business and knew them by their touch, 
our merchant had justified a strike as a proper way to 
right a wrong, when answered with, ** Wait until you 
see one and you will know," thought he had vanquished 
his opponent. 

The first thing to warn these men of what was com- 
ing was the reception of letters from creditors urging 
prompt payments on credits not yet due. They knew 
what was before Coverdale and her business men. So 
the shadows lengthened towards the darker days to 
come. 

As we have said, the saloons still prospered. Yet 
idleness is already producing its legitimate fruits, as the 
tide of the unemployed drift to these resorts, if not to 
drink, yet they brush the verge of the pit ready to re- 
ceive them at their almost certain fall. 
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" It is hail fellow well met," and one had thought 
the strikers had already won and were enjoying the 
fruits of a wxll-eamed triumph with free heart and a 
lavish hand. 

Nor are they more sanguine than the owners of these 
resorts. That there could be such a thing as failure 
seems impossible to them ; so they back their belief by 
credit without stint to all who ask, thinking that for the 
little time they will have to wait one hundred per cent, 
when the pay comes, will amply reward them for any 
risk incurred. 

Such places are always ready to foster and promote 
any enterprise by which their customers will be better 
paid, have more time, being reasonably sure the greater 
part, if not all the increase, will come into their pock- 
ets. More wages and less hours mean to them greater 
profits and better customers for their wares. When 
work predominates the hours we have better workmen, 
finer artisans and more satisfactory results in produc- 
tions, wages and contentment. The man who works 
twelve hours, sleeps eight and has four for meals and 
recreation, makes greater proficiency in his calling, 
more money for himself and family, and stands higher 
socially than the one who works eight hours and has 
sixteen in which to put in without labor. Why? Be- 
cause in the first the question of labor predominates, in 
the second, that of pleasure. Up to a certain point the 
more a man labors the more willing and desirous he 
is to do so. The man who works ten hours desires and 
needs more rest than the man who works but eight. As 
idleness robs work of its hours, so will it rob sleep, 
until finally with the majority, you have eight hours of 
work grudgingly done with a feverish looking forward 
to its close to begin the sixteen hours of dissipation, 
which inevitably ends in ruin. 

One step from this stage forever closes the door of 
hope to that man who drifts to the slums, and from 
8 
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there to a grave desolate and dishonored. Who ever 
heard of too much well-bestowed labor ending in such 
moral catastrophe? 

We were speaking of the saloons of Coverdale at 
this time; let us visit The Globe, on the northeast cor- 
ner of Dale and Elder Streets, opposite Hibernia Hall. 

Four men enter as we do, and as they do not stop at 
the bar, which is full, we will pass with them to a little 
side-room, in which four or more persons can be com- 
fortably seated and shut out from the other occupants 
of the house. 

Here, seated around the table, they discussed bits of 
gossip and a bottle of whisky McGlynn has ordered. 
Then ordering another, and paying: for both, the first 
running low, from which he replenished their empty 
glasses, putting but a drop in his own, he was ready 
for business. 

"Gintlemin," said he, lowering his voice, ** Mr. Dale 
and mesel' have been talking av the sthrike and the 
long time it will take before the bloody owners av the 
mines will be ready to give us the tin per cint. we ask. 
They must do it or we lose our time and wage alto- 
gither. Thrue, we have bread and mate the Union 
furnishes, and that will kape us. But that takes our 
money, and the capitalists would laugh at yees. We 
must do something to compil thim to pay us the in- 
crease immegiately. Phawt will that be? Well, yees 
all look as if yee all expected me to tell. I will till yees 
— inthimmedate thim ! " 

" That's it,'* cried Tommy Dale, rubbing his hands. 
" Inthimmedate thim ! Bad luck to the bloody taves, 
they are,*' and he emphasized his words with a re- 
sounding thump on the table that made the glasses 
clatter on the oaken boards. "Gintlemin, he knows 
how to do it, will yees hilp do it ? " and he looked into 
the eyes of each one for his answer. 

** Aye, we will shure ! " from the other two, and they 
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thundered an emphasis on the table with their knotty 
fists. 

** Spoken like min as yees are, and not slaves as thim 
on the hill would make yees ! " cried McGlynn, his little 
gray-blue eyes shining with a malignant fire. 

" Who dare call us slaves that are min, free min, too, 
as the breat* av hivin? Let thim thry to make us 
slaves, if they dare! thin we will fight thim, so we 
will ! " and they glared at an imaginary enemy. 

" Bravely said, and loik min, as yees are I " exclaimed 
McGlynn, approvingly, ** but yees will be no bether 
than slaves if yees go back till the mines as yees 
wurrked befoore." 

** We will niver go back at thim rates, so we won't," 
both cried in high-keyed voices. 

" And yees spake like min in all yees say, but phawt 
would yees do if they put ither min in yees places in 
the moins beyant? " 

" Other min in our places ? " both shouted in dis- 
may, aroused by what had seemed an impossibility. 

Seeing this, McGlynn proposed to utilize this at once 
to his advantage. 

" Yis,*' said he, " the officers and soldiers would in- 
terfere, and yees would be compilled to sthand by and 
see your places filled wid sthrangers and other min, 
yees uttherly unable to hilp yoursel's. Yees must thry 
to inthimmedate thim," and McGlynn looked steadily 
at them. 

" Vis, and we will do it, too I " both exclaimed in one 
voice. 

" Will yees ? will yees ? and promise to be thrue to 
yees woords ? " 

** By the howly Book we will schwear it this very 
minit, so we will ! " 

" Will yees do that now? Thin here's the Book. Now 
put yees hands on it wid mine and swear as I tills 
yees." 
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Each hand went on the Book and each, Dale joining, 
took the oath. When they had sworn McGlynn said : 

** Now, gintlemin, yees have taken the prelimenary 
oat bindin' yees to join our orther and to obey its com- 
mands. Others have taken the same oat — the best and 
thruest av the mines. To-morrow night we meet in the 
Glen. Your oat compels yees to meet wid us there. 
Fail not. Now, Mr. Dale, we will go and see the ith- 
ers. If the gintlemin wish to stay and finish the bot- 
tle betune thhn, it's paid for and no throuble on that 
score. Remimber yees oats and the matin' beyant. 
Good night." 

*' Good night, Mr. McGlynn, and tanks for the whus- 
ky, and good luck go wid yees for yees kindness, and 
the same to you, Tommy Dale," and the men were left 
alone to drink themselves into tlie fool's oblivion. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AGNES DALE TELLS THE STORY OF HER ABDUCTION TO 

HER FRIEND NORA. 

" I saw the lines like furrows grow 

Where runs the share among the com; 
And yet I could not see the plow, 

Nor yet the hands the furrows turn. 
Some hand had touched her heart, and lo f 
The sign was written on her brow." 

We have lingered this long in detail in our story, so 
that we might, when the action begins in which the 
characters are to play their respective parts, leive noth- 
ing in this respect lacking, and so be able to move rap- 
idly on, following the swiftly changing scenes and in- 
cidents without further delay or explanation. Yet it 
will be necessary for us to delay long enough to fol- 
low the fortunes of James Ellerton up to the night in 
which the incidents took place, as narrated in our last 
chapter. 

In an unconscious state he was borne to the home of 
Col. Cover, and was at once taken to a room above 
the conservatory, where everything that could be was 
done for his comfort, bodily, for of conscious comfort 
it would have been the same to him at Dale's as here. 

Through that night and the next day he lay in a 
profound stupor, varied at intervals by muttered and 
incoherent ravings, in which he seemed to be passing 
through some exciting contest, perhaps those of the 
night before. These circumstances, while they showed 
grave symptoms of brain trouble resulting from the in- 
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jury, showed no actively acute inflammation from ex- 
tensive lesion of the brain. Absolute quiet and sleep, 
if not too heavy, with cool, fresh air, were about all re- 
quired in his case, leaving nature to work out her own 
cure. 

Many and willing hands were ready to do all in the 
power of man for his relief. Although a citizen of 
Coverdale for less than a year, he had in that time 
gained many warm friends by reason of his friendly 
bearing towards rich and poor. So, when to this were 
added the circumstances under which he suffered his 
injuries, almost every heart went out to him in sympa- 
thy, and every hand was ready to serve him. But of 
all these Dennis Clatty was chosen as his nurse. Two 
things led to this : first, his living so near at hand, and 
again, he was Ellerton's favorite among the miners. 

It was an exceedingly gratifying thing to Agnes that 
Dennis Clatty was chosen, for this removed all embar- 
rassment out of her way in coming to the manor and 
attending to whatever duty she might perform, and at 
the same time make her home, almost, with the Clattys, 
coming and going as she liked. This, because when 
she went home it was to meet her father's rebuke, if 
not abuse, which he was sure to heap upon her if he 
had been drinking, which was now almost constantly 
the case since the strike. 

He had money, and gave to Mrs. Dale sufficient at 
least to get bread and potatoes for herself and children, 
he seldom eating at home. Where he got the money she 
did not ask, believing it wisest not to ask questions so 
long as the money was supplied for their needs. On 
the next morning after Mr. Ellerton was removed from 
her father's cottage, Agnes went up to see her friend 
Nora. With open arms and tearful faces she was met 
by Nora and her mother, who led her into the little par- 
lor she had left the night before so full of joy and 
hope. 
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** Vm glad to see yees, Agnes!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Clatty, as they came into the parlor. '* Take a sate, me 
swate darlint ! I was jist tillin' Nora she must be goin' 
down to see yees. Sure, whin I heard the dreadful 
sthory Dinnis tould me the mornin' whin he come home 
from the market, I would not belave me ears in the 
hearing av it ! It was awful for the murthering bastes 
to trate a lone child in the night that way, and wan we 
have all known from a baby! And thin to bate and 
murther that gintlemon that saved yees, too! Sure, 
Dinnis says, and he is wid him all the toim now, that 
they must call the praste if he iver gets his sinses agin, 
for he will die sure.'* 

A quick, loud sob, half cry, half moan, stopped the 
rattling tongue of the woman, but to start it in another 
direction. Agnes dropped her head into her hands and, 
swaying to and fro, gave way to tears, the first she had 
shed since she had reached home, and to her they came 
as a blessed relief. 

" Poor colleen ! " exclaimed Mrs. Clatty, as she gath- 
ered her to her bosom as she would a child, " and it's 
breakin' yees heart, it is wid the trouble and fright, all 
comin' upan yees so sudden loik ! 

** And thin to tink that after all that he had done, a- 
riskin' his life, wid batin' and stabbin' he got in savin' 
yees from the bloody bastes, yer father — and I would 
niver a' tought it av him, so I wouldn't — would pitch 
him bleedin' and crazy — mad wid his hurts, into the 
strates, whin the honor av his choild — and her life may 
be, was saved at the price av his blood! Ah, mishla, 
mishla! And I'd a niver a tout it av Tommy Dale, so 
I wouldn't, so I wouldn't!" 

In this strain she talked on and on, and the more she 
talked the louder and harder Agnes sobbed and cried, 
until at last the storm of grief and torrent of tears that 
flowed in pace with Mrs. Clatty 's words, together with 
her speech, became exhausted, and quiet, with bright- 
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ening smiles, gave promise of a returning calm after 
the storm. 

Seemingly satisfied with the results of her sympathy, 
Mrs. Clatty in a few minutes left the room to attend 
to some household duties, and the two girls were left 
alone. Then it was that Nora, with all the instincts of 
a loving heart stirred wonderfully by the situation of 
her friend, arose, and, crossing over to Agnes, seated 
herself on the sofa beside her, wound her arm lovingly 
about the neck of her friend, drawing her head down 
upon her bosom, stooped over and gently kissed her 
white forehead as her face lay upturned on her shoul- 
der. Quickly the arms of the other were wound about 
her neck, while all this time the silence was unbroken, 
save by heavy, broken sobs shading off into sighs, 
which quivered from the lips of Agnes Dale. 

Five minutes they sat thus with not a word, and 
scarce a motion, except when the kisses were repeated 
by the red lips on the white, upturned brow. 

*'Nora,'' Agnes at last whispered, as with dusky eyes, 
clearing from her tears, she looked into the blue 
depths of those above her, " you rest me so with your 
tender love ! I do not want words. I have been pelted 
with them until me head aches and me heart is sore. It 
is your arms and your tender, silent love that I have 
been longing for with a breaking heart. If I could tell 
you all, all ! But there is a part I cannot tell to any one 
but must bear it with all its iron weight, as it sinks into 
me heart with a dull, grinding pain. O me heart, it is 
so sore, and none to heal it ! " 

** Sure, Agnes, you have no truer friend nor better 
than myself. If you will trust me I could never betray 
you. I do not ask your secret, but if it burdens you so 
and will be lighter by my bearing it WMth you, lean on 
me heart as vou do on me bosom, and it shall never fail 
you ! " 

*' I know, I know I But you look so young, so sweet 
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and fair, just as you did last night ; but for myself I am 
twenty years older, if a day, than when I left you last 
night ! " and Agnes sighed heavily. 

**Why, how can that be, dear Agnes! since, save for 
your tears, you look younger and fairer to-night than 
ever? " 

** I cannot answer ; only me heart feels old, very, 
very old ; and it seems with me fingers I can feel the 
wrinkles on me brow ! " 

'* O fie ! Let me kiss them all out, and your face 
into smiles again ! " and Xora kissed her on the fore- 
head. 

**You may kiss me face into smiles with your sweet 
lips and the warm love in your heart may cause me 
heart to glow, but you cannot cure the ache in me 
bosom with all your kisses,'* and the tears again start 
to her eyes. 

** Tell me, won't you, Agnes dear, what the trouble 
is that moves you so. If more than the wrong attempt- 
ed last night and the sorrow from the trouble at home, 
it may be that I may help you." 

" Are not these enough ? With me father making 
the trouble he is, the work in the mines stopped, Eller- 
ton dying in the house beyond from the wounds re- 
ceived in saving mc and — and *' 

"And what, Agnes?" Nora questioned, as Agnes 
hesitated and then stopped. 

** O, I can tell you no more, for I will die with very 
shame ! " she said. 

** You are not in love with " 

" Who ? " exclaimed Agnes, in a tone so sharp that 
it was almost fierce, startling Nora, as Agnes raised 
herself up, and, with wild eyes, almost glared into the 
startled blue eyes of her friend. 

** Why, Agnes, you have so startled me by your fierce 
looks that you have made mc quite forget the question 
I had asked ! " 
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" You were asking me if I were in love witfi some 
person you were just about to name ; who was it? '* 

" I do not see anything so dreadful in being in love 
that you need be so fierce about it." 

** Not in being in love, but the one with whom you 
are in love makes the trouble," she answers. 

" Not with him I was going to name " 

" Who is it ? " 

" Why then, Mr. EUerton, of course, whom did you 
think ? " Nora questioned. 

" Mr. Ellerton ! " exclaimed Agnes, with a mixture 
of surprise and relief in her voice, which made Nora 
smile, and at the same time perplexed her, which Ag^es 
seeing, answered her hastily, " Nora, I could not per- 
mit myself for one moment to commit such folly as 
that, were the feeling there ; and yet there is no nobler 
man in the land than he ; there is another heart which 
aches and throbs, while he lies panting in the grasp of 
that terrible, unseen power, which holds his reason cap- 
tive to its thrall." 

" I did not know — it would be so romantic and read 
like a novel, if you were to fall in love with him, after 
his rescuing you, and he return that passion because of 
your care for him in his helplessness, and " 

" There, Nora darling, he lies too near death's door 
to jest so lightly about him. May the Holy Mother 
protect him with her gentle power and restore him to 
health and the one whose heart he has unconsciously 
won." 

Nora asked no questions about the one mentioned by 
Agnes, either not caring — which is not probable — else 
knowing, which is more probable. 

After a moment's thought she asked a question which 
drew from Agnes the whole story of her adventure 
the night before. 

How eagerly her woman's heart followed the narra- 
tive step by step, now glowing with outraged feeling 
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and burning^ with indignation, as she felt her woman- 
hood outraged by the attempted wrong perpetrated 
against her sister in weakness, now thrilling with admi- 
ration, almost touching hero-worship as she recounts 
the story of the fearful struggle Ellerton had with her 
abductors, in which he vanquished them and bore her 
out of the darkness up into the light, staggering at 
every step, until she was in safety, when he fell fainting 
from wounds received in her defense, to be rescued 
from the descending knife at the hands of the men from 
the mills. 

Not a word does she say about her captors and 
would-be murderers as she describes their actions, not 
even does she mention them save as the assailants of 
herself and Ellerton. Noticing this, Nora asks: 

" Do you know or have you any idea whom these 
men were ? " 

" Why, how should I when me head was covered, 
and me hands confined so I could neither see nor touch 
anything? '' was the quick answer. 

" But could you not tell by their voices? They cer- 
tainly spoke ! " 

" They never spoke but once, and then in a whisper," 
Agnes answered. 

" Well, it is very strange ! Did they not leave some- 
thing, or some trace by which you could know them, or 
through which they could be found out ? " 

" What do you mean, Nora, by asking such ques- 
tions?" exclaimed her friend, in a voice of mingled 
indignation and affright. 

Her voice and manner surprised Nora, and for a 
moment she was silent, then with a light laugh, said: 
" O nothing ! " You are exceedingly nervous since 
your terrible experience, and, now, as I think of it, did 
Owen call to congratulate you on your escape?" 

" Nora Clatty, what do you mean ? I — I — why 
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should he call any more than any other young man ? '* 
Agnes replied excitedly. 

** Oh, I don't know ; I thought you could tell, as he 
has always been so attentive to you since he has been 
in town, that was all/' 

Agnes' face had turned crimson then deadly white 
at the first mention of this name, while her hands 
trembled and a tremor ran through her whole body. 
Noticing this Nora exclaimed : '* Why Agnes ! what is 
the matter? Why — O I know now! It is Owen 
Lavan you are in love with ! Ah ! I have caught you 
now, for look at your face ! Sec how you blush ! See 
— ^but what's the matter, Agnes? Are you going to 
faint ? " and she started to her. 

"Faint! no, indeed. But hush, dear! I must now 
go to the sick man beyant. I will come again if you 
will not go with me? '* questioningly. 

" Mither ! " that was what Nora called her mother, 
" I am going with Agnes to the house beyant." The 
door closed after the word of consent came from some- 
where in the house, and the two friends together go to 
the manor. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE EXPLOSION OF THE TORPEDO AT THE COVER MAN- 
SION AND THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 



" Did you not see him ? 
Methinks beneath the shadow of yon tree 
I see him lurking as a part of night, 
Intenser than its blackness — while his heart 
Outrivals even Night, and blacker shades 
Sit there than in the bosomed glooms 1 " 

Let us p'o to the manor and visit the sick man 
as Agnes calls him. It is now two days s'nce the con- 
versation narrated in the last chapter. The ni^ht is 
dark and rain is falling steadily, with occasionally 
gusts of wind which are increasing in violence and 
frequency with each returning blast. 

There has been a wonderful change in the patient 
in the last hour. From the semi-delirious, quiet, slum- 
bering man he was at that time, he has become a rav- 
ing maniac, and is now reported dying. Up to early 
twilight of this evening he was by his physician re- 
ported as doing ** famously,*' and a few more days of 
quiet would see him out of danger, his reason restored, 
with nothing left but his weakness to master. 

Outwardly the day had been one of gloom. Rain 
and darkness coming at the same time, people were 
housed early in the evening, particularly at the manor, 
when of a sudden that whole part of town was startled 
by a terrific explosion right under the windows of the 
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room in which EUerton was lying. So heavy was the 
concussion that it shivered the plate-glass in the win- 
dows of the room in which Ellerton lay. 

The intention was readily guessed, as it was known 
that absolute quiet was necessary to his recovery. If 
the purpose was to prevent his recovery by throwing 
him into a delirium, its success was complete, except 
that death had not yet intervened. 

Ellerton was sleeping after a wakeful moment, in 
which he had shown greater signs of complete return 
to consciousness than at any time since his injuries 
were received. He appeared to be listening to the 
rain beating on the windows, when, with a crash, the 
broken glass was hurled into the room, the house shook 
as if riding upon an earthquake, and with cries of 
alarm all sprang to their feet, for an instant forgetful 
of the sick man. The first seen of him he was sitting 
up in bed grasping his head with his uninjured hand, 
while he rocked to and fro grinding his teeth as if in 
terrible agony. In ten minutes after he was a raving 
maniac. 

The noise of the explosion brought the startled peo- 
ple from every direction anxious to learn the cause of 
it. Soon the grounds and the house were filled with 
the gathering crowds, who, when they heard of the 
terrible effect the explosion had upon Ellerton, lin- 
gered in waiting to assist, or at least await the crisis 
now certainly close at hand. Thus it was that the 
whole house was thrown open at this time to accom- 
modate the waiting and anxious friends of the dying 
superintendent. 

While the most of these remained in shelter from 
the storm, a more adventurous portion were with lan- 
terns seekmg in the yard for the spot from which the 
explosion took place. Nor did it take long to find 
it. Right in front of and under the window of the 
room in which the sick man lay, was a deep hole in 
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the ground blown into the tough, wiry sod, several 
yards in circumference. 

The earth was fresh, and a strong smell of ful- 
minate still clung to it, as it was pretty well protected 
by the building from the dashing rain now falling. 
There was no evidence of any deadly missile hav- 
ing been thrown or used with intent of doing personal 
injury, else it would have been far more destructive. 
The determination reached was that a miner's blasting 
torpedo cartridge had been exploded, intending to injure 
Ellerton to such an extent as to prevent his recovery, 
at least until the purposes of the strikers had been ac- 
complished. Little else was learned, the storm becom- 
ing so strenuous that all were compelled to seek shelter 
and refuge within the house from the beating rain. 

All with a single voice denounced the outrage and 
its perpetrator as murderous, regardless of intent, be- 
cause of its dastardly character. Nolan and Abrams 
lead the discussion. Around them gather many 
tradesmen and workingmen, friends of Ellerton, 
Hstening to and taking part in the discussion of the 
strike and its results so far accomplished, in the out- 
rage of to-night and that of the attempted abduction 
of Agnes Dale, in the rescue of whom Ellerton had 
received his first injuries. As they were waiting, shut 
out from the presence of the sufferer, only hearing 
faint echoes of his ravings, their thoughts took form 
in words of serious discussion. 

*' There is no man," Mr. Abrams is saying, " who 
has more feeling for the workingman than I. As I 
before told you, from a bound boy by my labor and 
frugality I have reached my present position as an 
employer myself of labor. I know the whole road and 
its rough and bitter ways. Everything that can ben- 
efit our cause, because their cause is mine, I am anx- 
ious they should have, and they shall have it if I can 
get it for them, or aid in getting it. The only ques- 
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tion with me is what will benefit them without injury 
to others. Is five dollars a day better than three to 
the man who has been working for only three? That 
must depend upon the conditions. If he lives and 
saves money for himself and employer at that, both 
are doing well,. If at five he gains and his employer 
loses, what then ? There can be but one answer to this 
proposition, and who can better judge of the proper 
compensation under this rule, the employer or the em- 
ployee ? 

" This question is of no harder solution. Are men 
going to have their business closed at a loss which 
must be serious, when they can avoid it by paying a 
compensation for labor which will be pfofitable to 
them still at the advanced rate? To whom in honest 
equity does the money belong which is actually paid 
out for labor beyond the profit on the work? Does 
it not belong to the employer ? It has not been earned 
by the laborer. A man's labor is worth only what it 
will bring in the world's market, leaving a fair profit 
to the one who employs it. That right of the con- 
sumer to buy in the market at its actual worth any 
commodity he wishes or needs, stands between the 
manufacturer and the laborer in the adjustment of this 
question. 

" The man who trims my lawn earns wages in con- 
parison with his strength and skill, weiglied in the 
common scales. A great deal of strength and little 
skill make up the requisites of such labor. If he 
should demand pay according to his ability in strength 
to labor and my purse to pay, for to-day it might be 
one hundred dollars, to-morrow one farthing. You 
say the mine owners are able to pay so much. You do 
not know but assume. When they say to you, * Here 
are our assets, here our profits,' you see for your- 
selves, yet by the hand of the strike you take them 
by the throat and say, * We will have our pound of 
flesh.' 
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" Is that right ? I have heard of men treating capi- 
talists that way. It is but the first step to Commun- 
ism, then Anarchy and Ruin. You are familiar with 
the facts, and this night but emphasizes the tendency 
to the end/' 

** You do not think, Mr. Abrams," asked a Hstener, 
" the party who attempted the abduction of Agnes 
Dale is the same who attempted this second outrage, 
do you ? '* 

"Most assuredly! Whom else could it be?*' was 
his unhesitating reply. 

" I am glad you think so, as I was inclined to sus- 
picion one whom I know was not in the first," was the 
answer. 

** I beg you to do no man injustice by judgment, but 
wait until the guilty is brought to justice," answered 
the first speaker, just as Col. Cover came hastily into 
the room, inquiring for one of the gentlemen present. 
At sight of him Abrams inquired about Ellerton. 

" Bad, bad as he can possibly be and live ! '* was the 
hurried answer. 

** Dr. Huntington says that unless he gets relief he 
can live but a very short time. He has worn us 
out and I have come for help. I have never seen any- 
thing like it. He has the strength of a giant. Make 
yourselves as comfortable as you can, gentlemen," 
turning to the company. Again to Abrams, ** Would 
you like to come up and see him ? " 

'* If I can be of service, not otherwise," was his 
answer. 

" Well, if he continues as he is we will have to call 
others to our assistance, gentlemen," said the Colonel, 
as he was leavin'^ the room. 

** We are ready and will be glad to answer when- 
ever you call." was the answer as the door closed. 

How quickly the strong and the weak, the bold and 
the timid are brought together at the cry of distress I 
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There is something in the great heart of man which 
moves the whole world in action to one side or the 
other of the scale of ascending or descending human- 
ity. In the test how often we find the roughest hands 
the tenderest, while down the bronzed cheeks of the 
strongest men flow the warmest tears of sympathy! 
Within the most rugged natures are the finest threads 
of feeling, whose chords, when touched by the hand 
of God, which plays upon these instruments of his 
building, give forth the symphonies that move the 
world. As the organ, under the unskilful hand, is 
painful in its discords, when touched by the master 
hand, becomes a glory in sweetest strains, so is hu- 
manity, responding to the hand of its creator, grand 
in its reflection of the divinity within. All it wants 
is the master hand to bring out of our roughened na- 
tures the sweetest symphonies of the human soul. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE SAD WATCH OF ELSONORA AND HER THREE 
FRIENDS IN HER ROOMS AT THE MANOR. 

" We may not see the sunshine in the morn 

Because the misty clouds conceal ; 
Nor ripened ears behold in tasseling corn, 

Which Autumn's fruitage will reveal. 
Beneath the garments of our sable woe 

The living streams of jov still run ; 
We may not hear their soft and liquid flow, 

Until they greet Hope's rising sun." 

Let us go to another part of the house, following 
the hallway which we have before described ; but 
instead of turning to the right as before, we keep 
right on across the spacious room until we reach the 
Stairway at the north side, which we ascend to the 
broad landing above, then through spacious passages 
. and hallways we reach all parts of the house. 

Standing in groups about the sta-rs and along the 
i hallway leading to Ellerton's room, arc white-faced 

women, and eager men, who question every comer 
from the sick-room or the rooms below, as attention 
and interest is about equally divided between the 
sufferer and any news from the perpetrator of the cruel 
deed which has brought EUerton so suddenly to the 
brink of eternity. 

But we will pass on to the farther wing of the house, 
more remote from the present scenes of excitement. 
Let us turn to the left and enter a room where the 
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door is ajar, as we hear voices in low conversation. 
We find four young ladies within. These are Elso- 
nora and Amy Cover, Nora Clatty and Agnes Dale. 
We will not stop to describe the room and its appoint- 
ments, simply saying that it is all that a young lady's 
reception-room, or boudoir is expected to be in ele- 
gance and appearance. The fire which sends its ruddy 
glow over the soft velvet carpet and tessellated hearth 
warms it into seductive comfort, while the astral lamps 
cast their soft radiance over damask chairs and velvet 
tete-a-tetes, driving the wavering shadows into the deep 
folds of rich lace and velvet curta'ns at the windows, 
lighting up to warmth and naturalness of life the ele- 
gant faces and landscapes that look out from their 
gold and ebonv frames, where they hang over mantel 
and on the walls of the apartment, giving to all a rest- 
ful air that is foreign to the hour and the hearts of the 
occupants of the room. 

Indeed it seems that the whole picture is incon- 
gruous, and the living oarts of it at least are out of 
place. The faces of all are tearful : that of Agnes 
wears a haunted look, as her black eyes stare vacantly 
through her unshed tears into the coals in the grate. 
Elsonora is sobbing quietly, with her handkerchief 
covering her eyes, while beneath it her round, shapely 
chin is drawn and quivering from the emotions of 
sorrow fhe does not attempt to hide. EUerton was 
but a friend of a few weeks, and the day of the meet- 
ing was the first she had more than spoken to him as 
a passincr acquaintance. 

That he had impressed her favorably, and warmed 
her heart towards him to a certain degree, might well 
be expected in one so well calculated to attract, but 
yet this did not extend beyond a friendship such as is 
common with persons of their class and age. 

Had it not been for the happenings of the last few 
days, probably he in a short time would have fallen out 
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of her mental vision and have been forg^otten. But the 
terrible shock which followed immediately upon the 
unwonted excitement of the strike, which convulsed 
all Coverdale, in the outrage attempted upon Agnes 
Dale, and the murderous assault on Ellcrton suffered 
in her defense, had brou.c^ht him more into her thought 
than any other man of her society, or of her ac- 
quaintance. 

His name was upon every lip, burdened with praises 
for the noble courage he had shown in risking his life 
to save one whom he scarcely knew, but whom he 
dared to defend even to the death, in the name of a 
common womanhood. This gave his action a double 
charm to her heart. In this town and in these days 
of peace he was her ideal hero. She was not old 
enough to remember, even if born when this country 
was in the throes of that terrible civil war. 

The heroes of the battle-field were only such as she 
has known in books, and, although her woman's heart 
was ready to bow down and worship at the shrine of 
valor, yet she longed for her hero to come knighted and 
plumed, riding into her life, ready to do battle for the 
weak and fair. Nor was this a sickly sentiment from 
dreaming maidenhood. 

The lieart of woman is so constituted by nature that 
it responds to bold deeds and daring hearts — and of its 
generous warmth gives large tribute to the man who 
dares! This is just, and is but the counterpart of the 
gallant promptings of the manly heart which makes it 
ready to take up the cause and do battle for the weak. 

So Elsonora, having no hero except in her books, 
was quick to discern in the acts of Ellerton all the 
heroic qualities of a manly soul, and in him she not 
alone found the champion of weakness, but the defend- 
er of every womanly virtue, and to that extent, every 
woman's champion. Had he come off with only a few 
knocks and bruises, she would have thought him none 
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the less deserving, and ould have given him unstint- 
ed praise : but when he has gone through the conflict, 
even to the gates of death, where he is now lying, 
helpless and dying, then it is that the woman rises in 
her heart in all its tendernes*^ and nobleness to spring 
at once to the rescue, only patiently waiting her oppor- 
tunity for action. 

This second shock has broken up afresh the fallow 
of her heart for the sowing of the seeds of sorrow, so 
that even should death occur the pain of widowhood 
would be felt, not in the flower, but in the blasted buds 
of a growing love. We say this, not from any expres- 
sion or evidence given by her, but from our knowledge 
of her nobleness of soul and tender nature. 

Although she has not seen him since he was carried 
to his room, she knew that he was getting along favor- 
ably, and hoped very soon to see and tell him for 
Agnes sake how thankful she was, and to thank him 
for his noble sacrifices, made for her, but in the cham- 
pioning the cause of all womanhood. What other 
dreams she had we may imagine, who know the heart 
of woman, ind from this judge the terrible blow to it 
this hour has g'ven. 

With a crash to her heart as deep and startling as 
the bursting fulminate was to her ear, came the sudden 
rending of this castle about her ears, and she is now 
sitting in the presence of an awful shadow, stunned 
and silent, waiting for the soft tap of a trembling hand 
upon her door, and the whisper of a terrible word 
which, though it must come to all, will be none the less 
bitter to her in its coming. 

Amy seems to be less disturbed than the others, not 
because less responsive in feeling, but, being younger 
and not so nearly touched, is not able to g^asp the full 
meaning of the terrible tragedy being enacted almost 
before her xery eyes. To her it is more of a shock, 
and reaction in that degree is less rapid, and the con- 
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ception of its enormity harder for her to real'ze and 
grasp. 

She is thinking, and as if in response to that thought, 
suggests in a hal f -soliloquy : 

*' I do not see that there can be much question about 
he who assaulted him in the first place being the one 
who has perpetrated this last outrage." 

** Yes, that may be so ; but why should he follow up 
the attack upon Ellerton in this cowardly way?" 
replied Nora, inquiringly. 

" Hatred or jealousy, or both, mav be at the bottom 
of it all." 

" Why should he hate or of whom should he be 
jealous, I would like to know?" Agnes asked, turning 
quickly, almost fiercely, on Amy. 

" I am but guessing, Miss Agnes," vas Amy's in- 
different answer. 

" Guessing! Is it right for any one to guess when 
the one involved is held to answer to a charge so 
serious to all parties concerned? 

'* To me the whole subject is horrible, not because 
of any part I might have had in it but because of the 
dark secrets yet to be revealed by time, and it may be 
by death ! " and she shuddered at the thought. 

" Agnes," said Elsonora, speaking for the first time, 
" we have talked over this matter of your abduction, 
yet there is one thing I have never thought to ask you. 
Do you think Mr. Ellerton knew the men or either of 
them attacking him when pursuing your rescue?" 

" Why, Miss Cover, I am not sure — I cannot — it was 
impossible for him to have done so, I think, in the dark- 
ness. Why do you ask ? " Ag^es asked confused by 
the question. 

" I asked simply because if he knew, and the guilty 
party knowing or suspicioning this fact, he would seek, 
by silencing him, to remove all evidence of this fact: 
this is a full explanation of this second attack. O ! it 
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is horrible, horrible! But hark! Everything is still! 
My God, can it be that he is dead! I cannot endure 
this longer ; let us go to him ! " 

Upon a bed prepared with all the appliances of 
luxury and ease which wealth can procure, where the 
sveetness of snowy linen and softness of downy pillow 
and couch, invited rest and sleep, lay a strong man of 
but a few days ago, strong again in that mysterious 
delirium of pain, with white face and staring eyes, 
quivering in the terrible agony which* has for the time 
exhausted even the endurance of frenzied nerves and 
muscles. 

He lies there panting and glaring with his wild eyes 
fixed in their steadfast gaze,- while about him stand 
strong men trembling in arm and limb, with heaving 
breasts, flushed brows, from which the perspiration 
starts out in great beads which slowly gathering run 
down their cheeks in rivulets, as they rest from their 
terrible struggle with EUerton in which they seek to 
restrain him from doing himself bodily harm. From 
the last paroxysm he is now lying completely exhaust- 
ed, but how soon he will return to the contest, strong 
and desperate as ever, no one can tell. Relay after 
relay of exhausted men has given way to fresh ones 
and still he has withstood them all. How intently 
are all in the room now watching him ! Quietly and 
almost stealthily the doctor approaches him and lays 
his hand upon his wrist to feel and note his throbbing 
pulse. His face is grave unto sadness, as he silently 
numbers the terrific bounds with which the blood leaps 
from heart to limbs and from limbs back to heart 
again, driven by the furious fires burning in his brain. 

Friends have gathered closer about the bed and are 
watch inp" with eager eyes every movement of physi- 
cian and patient. Suddenly the doctor gives a start 
as i^omething wrong about his patient attracts his at- 
tention. The cords which bind the bandages and 
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confine his wounded arm have slipped and are in 
danger of being wrenched from their places, leaving 
his wounds unprotected in the struggle which is to 
come — is already on — for see ! He starts, glares with 
straining eyes — lifts his uninjured hand and points 
with an unsteady finger at some imaginary enemy, as 
in a hoarse whisper he hisses : 

'* See ! there they are ! 1 have them now, the black- 
hearted villains ! Yes, come on, I am ready for you ! " 

With a shriek of defiance so wild and piercing that 
it stuns his attendants for an instant he springs up full 
height in the bed and makes a dash as if to defend him- 
self from an attack. As he does so the loosened band- 
ages are hurled from his arm, and the but partially 
healed wounds are opened afresh and a purple stream 
of blood spurting from them in a moment drenches 
bed, nurses and bystanders in its smoking torrents. 
At the same instant there gushes from his nose a thin 
stream of blood, sprinkling with its ruddy tide, his 
clothing. 

For a moment he strains against the firm grasp of 
his nurses, but all the while the ineflfectual attempts 
grow weaker and fainter, until at last they cease and he 
falls fainting from exhaustion. As restoratives are 
administered the doctor adjusts the loosened bandages, 
to prevent further flow of blood when he shall revive 
from his swoon. 

It is at the moment they are striving to restore him 
to consciousness from the dead faint into which he has 
fallen that Elsonora and her friends enter. All, save 
those who are working with Ellerton, give way as they 
enter stepping in silence away from the bed. To 
them, as they thus come suddenly upon the scene, it is 
appalling! Bed and bedding are drenched in blood, 
while the face and hands of the fainting man, spotted 
and stained as they are, wherever untouched, are 
ghastly in a pallor which must be of death. 
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With a despairing cry of agony, Agnes springs for- 
ward and catching one of his limp and pulseless hands, 
folds it in her own as if she would warm its cold 
currents into life again. Elsonora is scarcely less ex- 
cited, externally, while inwardly her heart is be- 
numbed by the pain of despair tugging at its quivering 
cords. They think him dead. Elsonora makes no 
outward demonstration, yet it is harder not to do so, 
when the heart is breaking with the pain. Doctor 
Huntington assures them that he is but fainting. This, 
instead of soothing has for the moment a contrary 
effect, and from sudden revulsion of feeling, they sob 
audibly. After a moment they withdraw from the 
bed, and quietly watch for signs of his reviving. 
Soon the labors of physician and attendants are re- 
warded by evidences of returning life, but so feeble, 
that the practised eye of the doctor at first alone notes 
them. 

Not a word is spoken, but in directing the nurses, 
by the doctor. After a long silence of anxious watch- 
ing, he gives a cry of joy, suddenly stooping over the 
patient, who looks up into his face, his eyes bright 
with a new light of intelligence, as he faintly whispers : 

" Dr. Huntington, where am I ? " 

" Saved ! '* whispered the doctor, to Elsonora, and 
then she fainted. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE MEETING OF THE CONSPIRATORS IN THE WONDER- 
FUL CAVES IN THE HILLS NEAR COVERDALE. 

" Can this be part of Earth ? 
Or is it not God's treasure- no use concealed 
And locked within these rock-embosomed hills ? 
Such wealth of beauty, color and design, 
Such gems rich set in crystals of rare price. 
Such coronets and crowns, and jewelled thrones 
Set in full blaze of glory, are not meet 
For earth and earthly uses." 

The ni^ht is dark and stormy. Rain mixed with 
hail is falling in driving blasts from the northwest, 
while the winds sigh and moan through the leafless 
branches of the oaks and chestnuts, as the sobbing 
gusts shake the pines, now white with the heavy load 
of frozen rain clinging to their boughs. The darkness 
is intense and unintermittent, there being neither 
moon, stars nor other light to break its even blackness. 

Slowly have we picked our way, step by step, from 
Glen Lane down through the gorge into the Glen 
and along the stepping-stones for footway at the ford 
across Tivot Creek, momentarily in danger of falling 
into the chill waters from the icy footing on the frozen 
stones. But we are safely over without wetting save 
from the sleety rain from overhead, which is steadily 
increasing. 

Looking back we see the dim lights of miners' lamps 
approaching from the way we came, and as they come 
this way we will await them here. 
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As they cross on the treacherous stones, one of the 
party trips on the icy footing and floundering for a 
moment, plunges knee-deep and over into the freezing 
waters. A sharp cry, followed by a merry laugh, rings 
out upon the darkness, but the laughter is at once 
checked by the commanding voice of McGlynn, order- 
ing silence. But his voice and commanding tone are 
not able wholly to repress the mirth of one in the party 
who is always able to see the laughable side of calam- 
ity, for there is scarcely anything so doleful but 
what there is somewhere about it something to amuse 
the one so fortunate as to see that side of the picture. 

" Bedad, Owen, an' yces takes great throuble to 
fall whin it's all too asy, would yees thry it roit ! '* 

** Hist, Pat ! You would be laughmg at the dead 
stirring in his coffin ! *' 

*' Sure and I'd be laughin' wid him fer playin' his 
tricks on the praste and the sixtin ! " 

** Whist there, byes ! would yees be sthill wid yer 
nise, now ! " said McGlynn, as he turned back to them 
after crossing over. *' We must go aisy." 

Without further mishap the party crossed, and when 
all were safely over to the south side, the roll was called 
to see if all were present who promised. All answered 
the call, and at once were started towards the deep 
gorges in the hills lying just beyond. 

Into the very heart of the hills, over a rough and 
broken way, they push forward, and at every step it 
grows rougher and the darkness more intense. The 
sparks of the miners' lamps seem almost quenched by 
it, as it closes about them, we following, until it seems 
our hands, if stretched out, would touch and feel it on 
either side, as if it were a solid wall. Ha ! we do touch 
solid walls on the right, now on the left, too, while the 
pathway has grown so narrow that the least extension 
of the hands brings us in contact with the cold, clammy 
rocks. 
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How far we have gone we have no means of measur- 
ing; it may be a mile, it may be but a few hundred 
yards, when we are stopped by those in front of us, 
and are compelled to stand in silence and darkness 
and await a forward movement. But what does it 
mean ? We are now completely sheltered, and it must 
be covered, too, since the rocks are comparatively dry 
on either side of us, and we feci no mist or sleet as 
we lift our faces towards the sky. 

The path under our feet seems smooth and rock- 
hewn, while over it there runs a thin sheet of water, 
so thin and small in volume it scarcely makes a ripple 
that can be heard as it drops from stone to stone. 
Again we move forward, and as we turn a sharp angle 
in the wall a torch flashes out before i^s revealing an 
arched tunnel like that of a deserted mine only cut 
through solid rock and just ahead, a flight of steps so 
even and natural, we can scarcely persuade ourself 
they are not the work of human hands. 

Following those who have gone before, we pass the 
torch stuck in a crevice of the rock, and mount the 
winding steps leading high above our heads to a broad 
landing where another torch is burning to light the 
stairway. 

Reaching this we find ourselves, with those who 
preceded us, standing upon a broad and level plat- 
form of solid rock, almost smooth on its outer surface, 
and before us a solid wall of rock rising at least thirty 
feet above our heads, dome-shaped and semi-circular 
in form, with a straight wall to our right hand as we 
ascend, a solid wall seemingly encircling us on every 
side. 

But wliat is this? Our numbers a^e rapidly growing 
less ! Ah ! They are disappearing through a low, 
narrow passage-way in the center of the concave side 
of the wall, and a heavy slab is already beginning to 
move from a niche in this passage-way, closing up the 
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opening so noiselessly that it seems like a moving shad- 
ow, and we half hesitate before it, then glide into the 
passage-way just in time to see it close behind us into 
its place, so nicely and with so perfect a fit that scarce 
a ray of light penetrates from the torch in front of it, 
through the slightest crevice about the massive door. 

An exclamation of surprise from the one who just 
preceded us causes us to turn, when we see before us 
one of the most beautiful sights permitted by man on 
this earth to behold. From the semi-darkness of the 
dome and landing we have passed into the most bril- 
liantly-Hghted place conceivable to the human mind. 
For a time all stand blinded, in pain from the intense 
light suddenly thrown into their eyes. Gradually, as 
the eye becomes accustomed to its new surroundings, 
are we able to take in the sight. 

These lights, consisting of dozens of torches of curi- 
ous form and make, wrought of metal, shaded with 
coverings so as to cause them to burn steadily, while 
at the same time throwing a flood of light through the 
whole immense cavern, seem to be springing out of the 
walls and niches in the rocks, from the ceilings and 
floors, so as to bring every portion of the vast room 
into the most brilliant illumination. 

In the center of the cave, upon a pinnacled, fluted 
and carved altar of natural formation, burned lights 
of a more curious kind, and so brilliant in their corrus- 
cations, now flaming out upon this point, now darting 
from behind that projection, here twisting and winding 
with the sinuosity of a serpent, there quivering with a 
shimmering flame, again darting out forked and crack- 
ling flames, that burst into dazzling, blinding flashes, 
which illuminate the whole altar from base to highest 
points of the needle-like spires, with such a powerful 
blaze that the whole altar, which is a pure and spot- 
less white, looks like it is cut out of the blackest ebony. 

The altar itself is beautiful beyond conception. To 
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describe it properly, its surroundings should be fully 
understood and explained to the rea:ler. This we will 
attempt to do in as few words as possible to do justice 
to the scene. The hills are of limestone formation, out 
of which this whole wonderful work is hewn, by a hand 
that is limitless in its time and preparations for its 
wonderful task. In dimensions it is not large; in ap- 
pointments, marvelous, and, to be appreciated, should 
be seen. Description utterly fails to bring it within the 
comprehension or the grasp of the human mind. 

As we enter from the narrow passage just described, 
the first thing which strikes the eye in the impression it 
gives to the beholder is its comparative smallness, meas- 
ured by the intensity of the light. But after entering 
and measuring the cave by the comparative size of 
other known structures, at once it enlarges in all its 
proportions. And this increases the more you see and 
the further you penetrate into its depths. 

Vaulted and dome-shaped, the roof rises on either 
side of the center at least seventy-five feet, and is di- 
vided into two sections, each having the dome forma- 
tion, while between them is a broad space in the center 
over the altar, to which we have referred, and which 
we will describe further on. 

From the center of each of these domes depend huge 
stalactites, reaching to within thirty feet of the floor. 
Surrounding these in almost regular order are circling 
rows of lesser inverted spires, some single, some dou- 
ble, and these followed by others of still smaller di- 
mensions, until the whole concave vault of either dome 
is filled with these wonderful formations. Of infinite 
number, form and variety, from brilliant points of light 
to two or more feet in diameter, all the spaces between 
the larger and the smaller are filled completely. 

Brilliant and enchanting as their beauty might be, 
were they pure white or even semi-transparent, con- 
sider then the eflFect when you sec, without regard to the 
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reflection of light, all the hues of the rainbow, shad- 
ing off into a thousand tints from the fluent colors 
blending in them all. 

To add further to the natural beauty of the wonder- 
ful formations presented by these variegated crystals, 
points in endless number, jetting formations on the 
main stems of the larger stalactites, starry beads, de- 
pendent films of almost lacelike lightness, hanging 
and swinging in festoons among the pendant points of 
diamond clearness, with faces and prismatic angles, 
turned to a thousand shifting points, catching the lights 
above and below, burn and flame as if in a consuming 
conflagration, which, while it does not consume, yet 
blazes out into new lights and shapes of beauty at 
every change in the position of the beholder. 

Directly opposite to the passage-way at the farther 
side of this enchanting hall is a niche or recess in the 
solid wall arched as high as the dividing space between 
the two vaulted domes described, running back into 
the solid rock at least fifteen feet, with a width as 
great. From its top and down on either side in waving 
folds immense banners, beautifully barred and tinted 
in red and yellow colors, arc seen as they sweep down 
to the floor, and lie there spread out on either side of 
the entrance- way with laces and flowers of beautiful 
frostwork in- wrought and half-closing, half-reveal- 
ing it, hang nature's curtains to this wonderful alcove. 

Standing in the center of this recess and surrounded 
in an impenetrable veil of white and glittering incrus- 
tations, is the statue of a woman with bowed head, 
holding in her arms a child, pure and spotless as the 
souls of the redeemed. Such might be called the figure 
of the Madonna and Child. 

To make the illusion more perfect, at the place where 
the head rests on the arm, a gathered film of crystals 
in threads of lace hang pendant, and form about the 
head a wreath, which in the light blazes in a luminous 
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glory. The walls on every side are covered with such 
formations. 

Cathedral windows, with sweeping curtains, almost 
ghastly in their whiteness, are represented by niches 
high in the sides and right-hand end of this chamber, 
while between these, gray wall flecked with bits of 
white, red and yellow mcrustations, under the light, 
gives to the whole the appearance of some ancient 
building, once covered with stucco and painted plaster, 
worn and broken off by time and moisture. 

The upper end of the room, like the side opposite the 
entrance, has a high recess vaulted, but deeper than 
the one on the side and without the drapery-like cur- 
tains of the first. Instead, the dome-like archway, 
though somewhat like the two central domes, is filled 
with stalactites of a slender form and almost of the 
transparent hue of rock crystal. The walls, smooth al- 
most as polished glass, ending on either side at two 
long pillars, broad at the base and top, but slender in 
the middle, in the light which blazes from above, and 
around from the mysterious torches and serpentine 
lights woven around the pillars and within the orna- 
mentation of the place, catch and reflect the thou- 
sands of faces and angles in roof, dome and altar, until 
they look as if covered with the most beautiful paint- 
ings, in the purest and softest tints which Art and 
Nature are capable in their most beautiful colors. 

The two pillars are wonderful ! No sculptor in stone 
could have shaped them with better taste to receive the 
coloring, and no painter could have applied those colors 
with a skill to have brought out the beauty in art and 
workmanship like that shown in these masterpieces of 
formation and coloring. Vines, laden with fruit, pend- 
ant with blossoms in all the natural hues of sun, heat 
and moisture could give, seem to wind luxuriantly 
and in wonderful folds about these pillars, while they, 
one white with tracings of red, the other yellow with 
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broad spiral bands of white, stand out as distinctly 
from the festooning tracery of vine and flower as if 
they were in reality pillar and vine in some luxuriant 
garden of flow-ers and sculpture. 

A little back stands a throne-like seat between these 
pillars, covered with white incrustations, which in the 
light appears like the richest ermine. 

Upon the top of a projection above the altar is a 
form like the one in the niche beyond, veiled in im- 
penetrable white, and kneeling in the attitude of sup- 
plication. On either side stand two figures represent- 
ing soldiers on guard. On the brow of the kneeling 
figure are crimson spots, and from these, as if flowing 
down on either side of the face, reddish-yellow stains 
upon the white films. In front of the altar on a slight 
elevation stands a crucifix, and before it lies an open 
Bible. 

Over the altar and dependent from the dividing 
space, almost touching the altar on either side, are two 
outstretched arms, and upborne by them in half-relief 
appears the form of a descending angel on hovering 
wings. 

Such is the chamber into which our friends are ush- 
ered, in the midst of which they seem as much out of 
place as if they in gross flesh had been ushered unpre- 
pared into Paradise. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CAMP OF THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF THE CAVES, WHAT IT IS AND ITS PURPOSES. 

" And if to rij;ht such wrong as you have borne, 
If I but bid you swear, each right hand up, 
And trembling from your wrath, should smite the day 
That even dared to smile, where Wron^ unwhipped 
Stalks in the light, while ye with bated breath 
Record on high an oath so deep and dark 
That were it broken even in your thought, 
Upon the soul a curse so black would rest 
That all the waters in the waste of seas. 
Could never wash it white again ! " 

After the men had looked upon the scene sufficiently 
long to become impressed, so far as men of their char- 
acter could be, McGlynn, gathering them at the oppo- 
site end of the hall, where the lights were stronger, 
had them seated on the broken fragments of stalag- 
mites scattered about the floor; then, with the impu- 
dence and assurance which comes of ignorance, mount- 
ed the steps which led up into the alcove, and, seating 
himself upon the incrusted throne described in the 
last chapter, he called the meeting to order, ready for 
the business of the evening. 

Never since Satan organized his infernal kingdom 
was there gathered in such a place such an assembly. 
In fact, there was an eternal fitness in the place for the 
assembly Milton described, but here the contrast is so 
great that it creates an inharmonious harmony by the 
very sharpness of the contrast. Pan, chief of Satyrs, 
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seated upon some mossy bank in the vividly green for- 
ests of the Morea, and there, surrounded by his court, 
was in harmony with his surroundings, but in the gar- 
den of Calypso such a scene would have shocked the 
rudest taste of the times. Circe, when she feasted her 
unfortunate guests, served them in her banqueting hall, 
with all its brilliant surroundings, offered by her, but 
after thev had drunk the wine which transformed 
them into beasts, they were sent to their styes prepared 
for them, so they could no longer offend the sweetness 
and beauty with which they were surrounded and with 
which they had before so well harmonized. 

Seated upon the snowy throne, under the stalactites, 
which glowed and sparkled from the reflected air about 
and gleamed with the brightness of electric scintilla- 
tions, McGlynn was a picture, grotesque and comical 
to the last degree. His deep-sunken gray eyes had in 
the light a steely look, gleaming and scintillating like 
burning coals. 

His narrow forehead, receding far back for want of 
hair, was gathered into an habitual frown, which added 
still more to the sinister look in his eyes, while his 
short neck, as it drew his head deep down between his 
broad shoulders, gave to him the look of a hunchback; 
this effect was heightened by his protruding chin, with 
its straggling beard, and his high cheek bones, with 
their cavernous hollows at his temples. 

Looking at him seated thus, his long arms dropped 
to his sides, his huge hands swinging down, almost 
touching the floor, one instinctively looks to the feet to 
see if they are not cloven. 

If ever there was burlesque on dignity and a combi- 
nation showing at a glance the short step between the 
sublime to the ridiculous, it was here, as you looked 
upon this man seated under the grand canopy of a 
prodigal wealth of beauty, on a throne which might give 
the blush to a king, who could see his own unworthiness 
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in occupying it. Yet, when you looked from him to 
his followers, at once you recognized the fitness of the 
two to form such a combination. 

In his court he was indeed the prince of Satyrs. We 
cannot, nor do we think it necessary, to describe his 
followers, farther than to say they were fit followers 
of such a leader. Dressed, as they were, in their min- 
ing clothes, with faces scarcely cleansed from the black 
of the pit, even after the long absence from the mines, 
yet showing the discerning care taken in selecting fit 
men for the purposes of their leader, may give some 
idea of their appearance in this place and the impres- 
sion it would make on such men at this hour and the 
circumstances leading up to their preser.ee here. 

There is one man we will stop a moment to describe 
more fully, as he will be a prominent actor in the 
scenes to follow. Owen Lavan, we have before men- 
tioned as day superintendent of the miners in the mines 
of which EUerton is general manager, and in a social 
way as paying some attention to Agnes Dale. A new- 
comer in Coverdale, he not having been here a year be- 
fore the strike. Just what his employment w^as and 
where formerly employed are matters of which he 
showed little desire to speak. He was a man of about 
twenty-five or thirty years of age, judging from his 
' appearance. Six feet in height, muscular and straight, 
clean-shaven except a mustache of a tawny color, heavy 
and drooping over the mouth and at the cnd^; extending 
far below the chin. His hair is a shade darker than 
his mustache, covering his head in a mass of curls, 
framing his face, with its low brow, in clustering ring- 
lets, and falling low on his neck. His features are 
regular, and by some he would be considered hand- 
some, except for his mouth, which is sensual, and in 
no way relieved by his uncertain chin. His teeth are 
regular, white and glistening from between his red 
and half-parted lips. In him the animal is in excess. 
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His broad shoulders, shapely and muscular limbs, in- 
dicate power and activity in every motion, particularly 
in his gait, which is springy, lithe and noiseless as that 
of a panther. 

Except for the defects just mentioned the most ex- 
pert physiognomist could have found little fault with 
him and his personal appearance. 

The eye is the sole feature which does not seem to be 
under full control and subject to the powerful will of 
the man. Even this feature would not attract marked 
attention, even from most character readers. It is a 
mild, bluish-gray eye, full and expressive, with none 
of that hunted look thought to be a characteristic of 
notorious criminals. You could meet with him and 
talk on social and business affairs, and the impression 
left from such contact would be pleasant. His genial 
laugh and cheery conversation so characteristic 
has won him many friends. He never pressed 
himself upon your attention, nor did he shun contact 
with those about him, friend or stranger. 

Competent, even exceptional in the positions he oc- 
cupied, he had the confidence and respect of those who 
employed him, as well as of those over whom he had 
direction. Nor did he secure this position in the esti- 
mation of the people by long acquaintance, as he seemed 
to assert himself and assume his position at once. 
The very man to win a woman unsolicited, and hold 
her affections long after another would turn such love 
to hate, by conduct her better judgment would rebel 
against as unjust and dictatorial. Such is Owen La van 
as Coverdale knows him ; let us see if he is the same, 
seen by the light of his acts to-night and in the days 
that follow. 

He is sitting in the first group in front of McGlynn, 
with the light full in his face. Not a word has yet 
been spoken. The stillness of death, unbroken even 
by the breathing of the men, because of the large ex- 
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panse of the room, fills all visible space. As we look 
into the faces of the other men we see depicted therein 
only stolid surprise, with alert expectancy, and here 
and there a face whose pallor shows a heart ill at ease 
under the strange and untoward circumstances in 
which they find themselves placed. 

With Owen Lavan the change in appearance is al- 
most phenomenal. His face is deeply flushed, his brow 
drawn until the frown upon it is dark and threatening. 
His thin nostrils, dilating like those of a blown racer, 
find the same condition in his bosom, which is heaving 
as if he had just come from a trial of speed. His 
teeth are hard set, his lips compressed, while his hands 
are clasping his knees in a seeming grapple with an im- 
aginary foe. But his eyes are the most wonderful in 
their changed expression. So mild and kindly as seen 
a moment before, now they gleam and flame with such 
a malignant fire as to frighten the beholder by their 
threatening glances. 

As now seen he is the Owen Lavan whom we shall 
see and know him as he is, with mask and disguise 
thrown oflF that he has so far worn for the people of 
Coverdale. For a moment he has forgotten the pres- 
ent and its surroundings, going for a moment into his 
old self, to recall what we know not, save that it is 
something terrible to his thought. When the chair- 
man arises he returns with a start. 

" Gintlemin," McGlynn is saying, slowly looking 
from face to face, " niver have yees been in so grand a 
place as this. I noticed as each wan came how it 
sthruck him wid wonder and admeration. I was glad 
to see it! I said to mesel', sure and these hard- 
wurrkin' min, wid the scant wage and the poor little 
shanty, nate as the wife and the daughters can make 
thim wid the little they gits from the poor wage, have 
not driven from yees hearts the love av foin tings, and 
a feeling av deloight whin yees, who are used to the 
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sooty tunnels and smoky pits av the mine, sees thim. 
Yees tinks it is Paradise, and well yees may who have 
niver seen anything sweeter than the green fields that 
yees may visit av a Sunday, and the blue skies above 
yees as yees plod tru the strates to and from yer 
wurrk, if yees have the heart to look up. 

" Look about yees and see how it glows in its daz- 
zling beauty! Here over me head, beside me, who- 
iver av yees saw the loiks av it befoor? See the altar 
and the veiled Madonna forninst and the blessid choild ! 
No wonder yees eyes blazed wid joy whin yees looked 
upon it all! But let me tell yees, gintlemin, put out 
yees torches and these lights, and the beauty is gone, 
and yees would freeze, ivry wan av yees, wid cold and 
fear, would yees sthop here wan day. Light up, ivry 
wan, and all the light yees would make wid thim would 
only make this place look loik a devil's den, and those 
beautiful white images would be but ghosts to fright 
yees all from the place. Thin what makes it so beau- 
tiful ? And where does it go whin the lights go out ? 
Thry it now, gintlemin; all light yees torches and 
see phawt yees will see.*' 

At this suggestion all lighted their torches and held 
them up above their heads, where they glowed as piti- 
ful sparks in the full blaze of the sun. Looking at 
them a moment, he said : *' Look at phawt yees can 
do against the light av the cave, poor, pitiful min that 
yees are! If yees can do no more in the light thin see 
phawt yees can do against the dark ! *' 

With that he turned on his seat, half-facing the wall, 
and with a finger touched it, when in an instant every 
light was quenched as if by magic, and a darkness fell 
upon the eyes of the men, which was more painful than 
the light was to the men coming into the lighted cave. 
Gradually they began to look about, peering under their 
torches, held high over their heads. But with all the 
light they were imable to pierce the darkness, even to 
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where McGlynn was sitting before them on his white, 
throne-like seat. A shuddering sigh ran through the 
cave, unconsciously breathed from the lips of the 
astonished men, soon followed by murmurs, then pro- 
tests, to McGlynn to restore the lights. 

Nor was it any wonder! A hundred echoes, which 
in the Hght had been silent, took up every sigh and 
sound, and, giving volume to their faintest whispers, 
hurled them back into the ears of the excited men, un- 
til they became a terror that sent their hearts to thump- 
ing so loud that even their beating in the awful dark- 
ness became a muffled roll, adding to their rising ter- 
rors already become a panic. It was growing horrible 
to these superstitious hearts, and more than one prayer 
was hastily breathed to some patron saint for deliver- 
ance, when the voice of McGlynn came out of the dark- 
ness in sepulchral tones, adding for a moment to the 
fears of these men, now strained to the highest pitch, 
as he said : 

" Giritlemin, yees see the little light yees torches cast 
into the light and the darkness. This is the effect yees 
have on the world, living as yees do in the poor homes, 
making naither light in the light nor light in the dark- 
ness. Yees saw by the touch av me hand how all grew 
dark, now watch how all by the same touch will grow 
light again." 

He touched the wall as he had done before, and at 
once the light leaped out of every nook and corner in 
the cave and beyond, and where the walls seemed to 
confine them, was seen the glow of hidden lights shin- 
ing upon the night. 

If the lights were blinding before they seemed to be 
more painful to the eyes after the momentary dark- 
ness than at first, and some thought more lights had 
been added. 

If the cave had seemed beautiful before, now it was 
more than beautiful in its brilliancy. After allowing 
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the effect of the restored Hght to have its full force 
upon the men, McGlynn said to them: , 

" Gintlemin, there are homes in your own town as 
beautiful as this place wid its blazing lights " 

" That's thrue, an' Col. Cover's is wan av thim, 
too, for Fve seen it wid me own eyes, so I have! " ex- 
claimed Tommy Dale, excitedly, interrupting the 
speaker. 

" Yis, gintlemin, as yees have heard Tommy Dale 
say it, the same is thrue. And they are homes lighted 
and warmed and made beautiful night and day. Who 
is it that wurrks for it? You, gintlemin! It's your 
wurrk which makes thim so, and yees get not a penny 
to their pound, and have to live in your poor homes 
wid niver a roof av yer own ! How long will yees do 
this ting? They have money, they own the mines; 
you have asked thim for a leetle from their plinty and 
are refused. The stroik yees have made is just and 
right. It ought to succeed, but it will be made long 
if yees do not do something to break thim up. They 
have to be made to yield to your demands, or yees will 
be worse than whin yees first began. Do yees want to 
succeed or fail ? " 

" Sure we must bate thim at ivry cast ! " exclaimed 
Tommy Dale, and there was a general approval of this 
declaration. 

*' Thin, gintlemin, if yees would succeed, yees must 
be willing to sthand by the stroik and sthay by ach 
ither. Yees know phawt that manes, if not I will tell 
yees.'^ 

" But befoore we begin, if there is any wan in this 
prisence who is too big a coward to defind his home, 
his wife and childers, we don't want him, and he had 
bether go. It may be necessary, befoore we can compil 
these min in their foin homes to pay us the tin per cint. 
we are asking, to burn some av their houses, and may- 
be do worse, and whin that ither comes, the min who 
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recaves the orther must do the wurrk or die himsel'! 
Now, gintlemin, are yees ready to go an? If not, any 
mon who want to may go back — ^but mind yees," he 
added, as he saw evidence in the party of some draw- 
ing back, ** moind yees, ivry wan av yees who has come 
here to-night is marked, and a whisper breathed av the 
meeting av this organization, or in any way our pur- 
poses are made known, yees who go shall be the first to 
pay the pinilty, and that widout thrial, benefit av 
clergfy, phawtiver that is, or praste to shrive him." 

This declaration stopped any further movement, as 
it seemed more dangerous now to go backwards than 
fon\'ards. After waiting a moment to see the effect of 
his last suggestion, McGlynn said: 

" Gintlemin, I am glad to see that no mon is so cow- 
ardlv as to wish to withdraw. Come wid me now to 
the altar and take the oat av the orther." There was a 
grim smile about his mouth as he said this. 

Leaving his seat he proceeded to the altar silently 
followed by his men, many of whose pale faces showed 
but too plainly the conflicting emotions surging in each 
breast. It is a weird sight. Gathered around what he 
calls the altar, on which lies an open Bible, each left 
hand is touching some part of the sacred page, while 
the right hands are placed upon each sturdy breast, in 
an attitude of waiting the administration of the oath. 

This night is one of strange sights and scenes, but 
the strangest of all is this one where desperate men, 
with one hand upon the sacred page of the Book of 
books, lift the right hand to register an oath in heaven 
to violate its teachings, the doing of which will harden 
hearts and sear consciences, and call that Book to wit- 
ness the sincerity of their vows! And, stranger still, 
upon the faith in that Book they pledge themselves to 
their fulfilment. What a burlesque on the men and 
their cause, and yet, what a testimony to the wonderful 
power in that Book 1 
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" Gintlemin," says McGlynn, when all were ready, 
" yees have come here wid yees free wills and consint 
to take the oat. Again I say, if any mon is too big a 
coward to take it now he is at perfect liberty to go. 
This is the last toim, for afther yees have taken the oat 
yees arc no more at liberty to go. I wait a moment for 
all to consider." 

There were anxious faces paling to gray under the 
light of the altar lamps. Glances from more than one 
eye were cast towards the d )or, which, reverting to 
the lowering brow of McGlynn, dropped cowering to 
the Bible at meeting his forbidding glance, but not a 
man moved from his place. Keenly did the deep-set 
eyes of the leader search the faces of all, as if he would 
read each as a separate page of the book of his destiny. 
When this scrutiny was ended, not entirely to his satis- 
faction, possibly, he said to them : 

*' Now, gintlemin, repate afther me, using your own 
name where I use mine, the oat I shall now administer : 

" I, Dinnis McGlynn "— " I, Dinnis McGlynn "—re- 
peated more than half of the assembled miners in their 
bewilderment and confusion. 

"Whist there!" whispered Patrick 0*Xeill aloud, 

" yees are not all Dennis McGlynns thot yees " a 

sharp glance from the leader's eyes checked Pat's rising 
humor, as he again began repeating the oath which 
this time the men took up and repeated properly at his 
dictation. 

As the oath is not necessary to the telling of this 
storv we will omit it. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony all returned to their seats, and McGlynn ad- 
dressed them.thanking them for their courage in taking 
the step they had done to secure their rights from the 
hands of the mine owners, exhorting them to courage 
and patience in the hazardous work in which they were 
about to engage. 

Officers were elected, guards were chosen, and the 
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Camp, such was it called, of " The Brotherhood of the 
Caves," was at once put on a war footing. McGlynn 
was chief, Tommy Dale sub-chief; Owen Lavan of- 
ficer of the guards. To these three were added two 
others, making up the Council of Administration, 
called the Council of Five. 

After the organization was completed McGlynn said 
in effect : " Gintlemin, I tank yecs for yees work to- 
night. As yees have chosen me your chief, I promise 
to do my duty and shall demand the same av yees all. 
We must stand or fall togither. Moind ivry word av 
yer oat. Not a whisper av this meeting, or 1 will hear 
it. We have two signs, remember thim. A Blue Crass 
at the big sthone at Glen Lane beyant the bridge calls 
the Council together, the Red Crass calls a meeting av 
the Brotherhood that night. A Red Crass under the 
Blue is the danger signal, and calls all the Camp to 
meet at once at this place. Gintlemin, remember your 
oat. As the Council will have to meet at once you are 
dismissed.'' 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



WINTER APPROACHES, AND WITH IT A GROWING UNREST 
IS FELT ON EVERY HAND, INCREASING ACTIVITY FOL- 
LOWING THE RECOVERY OF ELLERTON. 

" And so what seems a dream, 
Full of its nightmares, horrid shapes, and sounds, 
Had in this mom's awaking more of bliss 
Than heart might ever, waking, dream 1 " 

It is now midwinter, and the snow, with its thick, 
white mantle, lies soft and light on the bosom of Moth- 
er Earth. The pinching frost is forcing its way 
through crack and crevice of home and hovel until 
the seats are drawn closer to the fires, which bum 
brightly on the cheery hearths, be the home what it 
may. 

Coverdale has been for three long months in the 
g^p of the remorseless strike. We say remorseless, 
meaning all there is in that bitter word. Begun in an 
almost JFriendly spirit between workingmen and em- 
ployers, as the days lengthened out to weeks and the 
weeks to months, slowly and surely from quasi-friend- 
ship to suspicion, from suspicion to distrust, from dis- 
trust to sullen anger, and from that to threats and 
active demonstrations, has it progressed until now 
Coverdale rests uneasily over the crater of a social vol- 
cano, ready at the slightest spark to take fire and burst 
into a fearful eruption. Every element has been mov- 
ing towards a common center, to that end. 
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Let us, in a cursory way, review the happenings 
from the time McGlynn organized his Camp to the 
present time. 

We will not say that had not this band been organ- 
ized the strike would have been over, for it might have 
continued without this organization just as well as with 
it. One thing we will say, that without this Brother- 
hood there would have been no such organization in the 
Union as would have marshaled their forces and have 
kept them intact for all emergencies. 

Another thing: the organization has increased in 
numbers — not many of course — but all the choice spir- 
its among the miners have united with it, and in the 
hands of McGlynn and Lavan, the organization is a 
force hard to reach and harder to combat. Tommy 
Dale is nominally second officer, but he has neither 
the sagacity nor the confidence necessary for a leader ; 
and, although consulted in matters not grave nor im- 
portant, he is never informed of any action determined 
upon by the other two until the time for execution is so 
near that any revelation will not thwart it. Among 
the new members is one we will mention by name. 

Frederic Jahns, American born but of Welsh de- 
scent, about twenty-five years old, of fine form and 
appearance, with no bad habits, of an even temper, is 
one of the new recruits, and the wonder is that Mc- 
Glynn would permit, much less solicit, him to become 
a member of the Camp. 

The meetings of the Council and of the Brotherhood 
are becoming frequent, judging from the oft-recurring 
signs on the stone at the mouth of Glen Lane. And 
there is method in the appearance of these signs. Every 
time there is a new move in any way reflecting on the 
strike the Blue Cross, followed by the Red, would, 
either in the morning before sunrise, or in the evening 
about sunset, appear, but never is any one seen plac- 
ing the marks upon the stone, and at whatever time the 
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Blue Cross appeared, the morning or the evening fol- 
lowing the Red Cross was sure to be found under it. 

This became so frequent that a watch was set to dis- 
cover by what means these signs were made, and their 
meaning, and, although nothing was discovered in this 
direction, vet it was found that there was a method in 
their appearance, which showed that there was behind 
the strike proper a power that was able to control every 
move towards any adjustment, and that these signs 
were the symbols by which concert of action was had. 
The membership of the Camp was so chosen among 
the strikers that they were advised of every movement 
at its inception, and they managed, by mingling with 
the workmen and tradespeople, to keep themselves fully 
informed of each move made or action contemplated. 

What made their work more effective was their skill 
in meeting each movement by a counter-move so 
planned that before it could be gotten under way it was 
brought to nothing, by a chain of accidents, without 
apparent design, and creating no suspicion of the dis- 
covery of the contemplated movement. 

Of course the Union met and took action on every 
question that came up, and through the Union these 
men acted as well as out of it. That is, after they dis- 
covered the designs of their opponents and planned the 
course the Union should take, they met with the Union 
and proposed the action to be taken determined on be- 
fore, and carried it through, against all opposition. 
Thus it was without knowing it they were held in its 
iron hand. 

Every furnace had blown out and was idle, every 
rolling mill had put out its fires, save Edward Abrams* 
and the car works at the railroads. These were kept 
going and every man who would work and to whom 
employment could be given was making good wages. 
The days of dread were now right on the people. 
Shopkeeper and grocer had done all in his power for 
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his customers, but the stipend paid by the Union to 
support its members in the strike was getting to be a 
burden upon those at work, and to these of necessity 
must be added those thrown out of work in the mills 
and furnaces as proper persons entitled to its benefits. 

The merchants cannot replace their goods sold to 
their old customers on credit, believing the strike must 
soon end, and are now disappointed in getting their 
money. Cash sales are so few and so limited that ex- 
penses run ahead of profits, and bills for merchandise 
are falling due with nothing to discharge them. So 
with the grocer and small trader of every kind. 

Even the shrinking force of the strike begins to 
squeeze the saloons, and when this began there were 
murmurs and curses, first against the proprietors, then 
against the workingmen themselves. Qothing for the 
family may become scant and poor, provisions for the 
table may be coarse and meager, and yet many a burly 
laborer will set his face like flint to resist any attempt 
to give way, but when his beer and whisky are cut off 
then his righteous soul is stirred to its muddy depths 
at such an outrage, and his pride and manhood, and 
that wonderful fortitude, which could stand unmoved 
while wife and family suffer for want of clothes and 
become pinched and wan for want of proper food, is 
completely broken down and he becomes weak as 
water. And are not such the master-spirits in the in- 
stigation to strikes and resistance against their settle- 
ment, so long as money and liquor are supplied to 
them? 

Right here was the hardest work the Brotherhood 
found in stemming the currents constantly setting to- 
wards a settlement. But "it had to be met and over- 
come, and it was so met and overcome. That class of 
men had money, beer and whisky, too, if food and 
clothing were scant and poor in their homes. Tommy 
11 
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Dale was one of these, although vice-president of the 
Camp. 

There was a guest at many a hearth-stone gaunt and 
pale in the town of Coverdale in these December days. 
Christmas is coming and very near at hand, and even 
the little children, so used to the many bright toys and 
cheering gifts of that truly holy day, have forgotten 
these in their eager cries for bread. 

Absolute want has not yet come upon any, but its 
shadow is falling across the threshold, and the bony 
fingers of gaunt Famine are lifting at many a latch to 
come in with winter's cold. There were non-Union 
men who had worked at mill and furnace, for at this 
time the lines had not been drawn so closely, and such 
old neighbors and friends had been permitted to work, 
even if they would not join the Union. 

Permitted to work ! Reader, do you comprehend the 
force of those three words in this land of freedom and 
of free institutions? We boast of being free while we 
voluntarily put our necks into the yoke of the most ab- 
ject slavery, more galling than ever from tyrants worn, 
and why? Because we have allowed ourselves to be 
deprived of the power of casting it off. But, as we 
were saying, these men had been permitted to work in 
mine and furnace, while the others worked, but when 
they stopped these were forbidden to lift a hand for 
their own support and the support of their famdies. 

They must sit in their homes day by day, in enforced 
idleness, with work calling for them, and begging to 
be done, while the little store saved by them wastes 
away daily, and when gone there is no source of sup- 
ply, short of the providence of God, to meet their 
needs. They have no credit, they have no stipend ; the 
wages earned had supplied in comfort, and could they 
work for even half they could live on such earnings. 

Here are their homes, here have they lived for a 
score, it may be, of years, until the hills and valleys 
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have become a part of their lives. If they own their 
homes they cannot sell them, for no one will buy; if 
they rent, rent-day comes and goes, and no money with 
which to pay, so the refuge for them must soon be the 
street. They must starve if they stay, and for lack of 
money they cannot get away. They had believed they 
were their own masters, and for that reason refused 
to surrender manhood to another, forgetting they were 
no longer their own, not even bought with a price, 
holding the questionable right of eating the fruits of 
another's labor. For no idle man ever eats, save of the 
fruits of another's labor. 

While these things were going on Ellerton is slowly 
recovering from his wounds and sickness consequent 
thereon. From the night we saw him pass the terrible 
crisis his recovery was slow and uneven. The cloud 
of mental derangement hung over him, sometimes in 
almost total darkness, at others in but a seeming 
shadow. 

Gradually, as he recovered bodily strength, his mind 
brightened, until at length it became clear and active, 
but not able to endure any severe strain. The ways 
which led him out of this darkness and shadow into 
the light were as pleasant as ever permitted to man 
to tread. So soon as he was able to be up and walking 
about his room, the manner of nursing, with the nurse, 
was changed, Dennis Clatty being superseded by Elso- 
nora Cover. 

Of course, while he was recovering, she was a con- 
stant visitor to his sick-room, and many a refreshing 
sleep had been wooed to him by the tones of her rich 
voice as she read to him from some favorite book of 
poetry or fiction. Agnes Dale and Nora Clatty were not 
infrequent visitors, and well did he know that at their 
hands he had received many a rare and dainty dish pre- 
pared to please his uncertain and fastidious appetite. So, 
while Elsonora reached his heart through his ear and 
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intellect, these reached it just as surely through the 
palate. Though not so poetical nor romantic, this last 
way, yet nothing wins the heart of a robust, as well as 
recovering sick man, as a delicately flavored and nice- 
ly served dinner. So they all reached his heart, but did 
they all reach it alike and to the same purpose? 

Nora, with her fair hair and saucy, smiling face so 
often peeping over her father's shoulder, as he was 
helping him in his more helpless days, was the first 
sunshine which burst upon his mental darkness, to fill 
his heart and his world about him with light. Her 
white hands were the first he saw bringing vases filled 
with fresh flowers, filling the air with perfume, as her 
presence filled the room with a pleasing sunshine just 
suited to the flowers, making them by that much sweet- 
er to him. 

Then came Agnes, and her white face, with her eyes 
and hair of the hues of night, seemed at first to bring 
a shadow upon him and a cold hand touched his heart, 
and it sank in his bosom with a feeling akin to fear. 
This was when the deep shadow of his mental darkness 
was still upon him. When that lifted the sight of her 
face moved his heart strangely, as if it were stirred by 
a great sorrow, and he could scarcely restrain himself 
from reaching out his arms and clasping her to his 
bosom. Somehow there was a world of pity in his 
heart for her and tiic great and deep tenderness of a 
brother's love. 

He had recalled the events which lay in his mind as 
hidden memories, now become an instinct to draw her 
to him with its wonderful power of feeling, that soon 
surprised him to questioning its source. 

There was another face which had flashed upon him 
now and then, but so fitful was its coming and going 
that he had not been able to more than fix the fact in 
his clouded mind. But now, with his mind fully re- 
stored to its wonted clearness, as Elsonora came and 
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spoke to him, he instantly recognized in hers the face 
which had floated before him in the dreamy maze of his 
semi-existence. 

Nora's face might bring sunshine and joy, Agnes' 
tenderness and pity, but Elsonora, the warmth with the 
sunshine, tenderness not akin to pity, and that deep, 
swelling flood of feeling on which the bark of Hope 
rides through calm and storm, freighted with a treas- 
ure richer and rarer than ever borne on golden Argo- 
sies. Hers was the one jewel, if a man have and keep, 
that will make him rich, even if all other earthly pos- 
sessions are lost to him. God's best gift to man, a 
woman's love ! 

And so it was that when she brought this gift to 
him, unconsciously to her, it may be, in sweet exchange 
she bore away his love, and thus this world grew nar- 
rower to them, so that there was scarce room in the 
universe for more than two to meet and together pass 
the hours of his convalescence. 

To the cynical the days of love's dalliance are folly's 
pastime, but to the wise, who read and understand, they 
are the golden ingots coined of precious hours to be- 
come life's richest treasure, to pass current through 
life as the one universal standard of its values, to be 
drawn upon at every time of need, without dishonor! 
Those who mock at these have hoarded nothing but 
dross, or worse, base counterfeit, for their exchange, 
but to be dishonored and rejected among life's com- 
mercial values. 

We write this, for there was no time for moralizing 
when these two were together. Poetry and flowers, 
and their own fond thoughts, breathed into gladsome 
speech, were sufficient for their every need. 

So it was that health slowly returned to his shat- 
tered system, yet it came all too fast for one at least, 
now that it was assured. Even when illness ceased to 
be a sufficient pretext for his lingering longer in the 
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sick-room, yet in the conservatory and the drawing- 
room he lingered for days after all trace of sickness 
had been replaced by the rounded cheek on which 
glowed the flush of recovered health. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE RED CROSS APPEARS UNDER THE BLUE ON THE 
STONE AT THE HEAD OF GLEN LANE. 

" And so the days go on : 
The mystery of life new mysteries 
Has taken to itself, and in the web 
Of woven shadows spun, throws out new shapes 
Of shadow, and these fall across the life 
Projecting in their course, to fright the heart 
With their strange phantasies 1 

While Ellerton lay prostrate and unable to do 
more than struggle back to life, there seemed to be 
pressinpr down upon all the operators and owners of 
all the different business interests a mental nightmare, 
which rendered them helpless for the time before the 
strong tide raised in favor of the strikers. All they 
did, and it seemed all they were able to do, was to sit 
stoically awaiting the result, determined on one propo- 
sition, which was not to yield to their demands. 

Col. Cover himself was not a man to plan and 
manipulate, although a good manager of his own af- 
fairs, when the course was straight and clear to him. 
There was no actual pinch in his case, and he could 
stand the strike, let it go to its farthest length. Abrams 
was not yet materially affected, and by arranging with 
the two railroads he secured the material necessary for 
his business, so that he could continue it, at least with- 
out loss, if at little profit. This made him passive up 
to this time, although an intensely interested party in 
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the ultimate results. As to the other business interests, 
there were none strong enough, financially, to move in 
a way to antagonize the strikers, and, as we have just 
said, their energies were paralyzed to such an extent 
that no conjunctive action was attempted. 

Thus matters had continued by the mere mechanical 
operations of negative action until the strikers were 
becoming furious from their war waged with unthink- 
ing windmills, in which they had received many 
wounds and bruises, in their repeated defeats. 

Now this is all to change. The master mind is to 
be brought into action to meet exigencies equal to ac- 
tual warfare, where the skill and ability of the general 
are required, and these are to be found in Ellerton, who 
suddenly appears once more upon the scene. 

He has not been back at his rooms a week before 
the fact is felt in the quickening activity manifested by 
the different interests now idle because of the strike. 
The very first thing he does is to put on foot proceed- 
ings for the discovery of the perpetrators of the out- 
rage on Agnes Dale. 

There may seem in this an appearance of seeking 
for revenge because of his personal hurts, and to this 
who could take exception, if such were the case? but 
Ellerton disclaimed any such narrow motive. 

*' All I desire," he said, speaking of this action, " is 
to teach this community that such outrages cannot be 
committed against the virtue and safety of our defense- 
less women with impunity. The perpetrators of this 
deed shall be brought to justice, if it takes a lifetime 
in pursuit to find them out. We cannot afford to have 
such crimes committed and passed by unpunished with- 
out the vindication of the law in the punishment of the 
criminals. If you and some more of my friends/' 
speaking to Col. Cover, ** will aid me, I will agree 
to bring the scoundrels to justice. The greatest diffi- 
culty I have met is in Agnes herself." 
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" In Agnes ! *' exclaimed the Colonel. " I cannot un- 
derstand ; please explain ! " 

*' I will/' replied Ellerton. '* If you remember, when 
I seized Agnes from the arms of her abductor she had 
her head muffled in some garment, which appeared to 
be a coat. This she kept, and still has it. as I believe. 
Well, this she refuses to even let me see." 

" To let you see ? Why, that seems to me extraordi- 
nary ! " exclaimed the Colonel. 

" Yes ; and it annoys me, because I am persuaded, 
had I this, I would not be long in discovering a clue to 
the villains," Ellerton replied. ^ 

** What reason or excuse does she give for such con- 
duct ? " asked the Colonel. 

" None whatever. When I press her on this mat- 
ter, she seems so distressed that in pity I am forced to 
desist and leave her. All the answer I have been able 
to get from her is, * Mr. Ellerton, there is nothing in 
my power possible for me to do for you I would not 
gladly do, and you should know it. Now why do you 
press me on this when you see how it distresses me? 
You say you are doing this to vindicate me and to aid 
in that vindication you desire the possession of this 
garment. I shall not oppose anything you may do to 
bring these parties to justice because of your suffer- 
ings for me, but of myself I can do nothing voluntarily 
to contribute to that end. I know you are surprised 
and pained at my course, but remember that being a 
woman I am not expected to give reasons for my ac- 
tions.' This last remark was accompanied with an at- 
tempt to smile more sorrowful than the tears that fol- 
lowed a moment later. At this I desisted, and shall 
never mention the matter to her again, nor will I per- 
mit others to annoy her on this subject. With all that 
I will surmount this difficulty and land my game yet." 

In this as in all others of general and personal in- 
terest Col. Cover seconded Ellerton and his actions 
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brought all the community of interest to his sup- 
port. 

The very day that Ellerton returned to his old quar- 
ters, the Blue Cross with the red beneath appeared on 
the stone at the mouth of Glen Lane. Four times in 
the next two weeks this was repeated. At once active 
demonstrations began in the Union, and almost nightly 
meetings were held in their Hall, continuing late at 
night. 

To show in the most direct way possible how mat- 
ters had proceeded at the time mentioned, at the open- 
ing of this chapter, we will give a short conversation 
at a chance meeting between Bolton and Ellerton at 
the corner of Cover Avenue and Second Street. 

" Good morning, Bolton, I am glad to see you look- 
ing so well this frosty morning ! '' 

** The same to you, Ellerton, and coming from the 
direction you do I might guess you are just from the 
manor ? " replied his friend, casting his eyes in that 
direction. ** By the way. there is to be a grand party 
there to-morrow night and of course you are to be 
there as one of the favored guests." 

**Yes, I as yourself have an invitation, but you will 
be luckier than I if you go, for I do not think I can 
possibly get there,*' Ellerton answered gloomily. 

** The deuce you say ! " exclaimed Bolton in surprise. 
" Not be able to be there ? I am thinking that nothing 
short of death could keep you away on such an occa- 
sion. It would take that to keep me away, and I have 
not made any such progress there as you have 
done." 

" Bolton," Ellerton replied, " it might do at another 
time to talk lightly, and I am sure at another time 
I would not feel offended at this coming from you, but 
matters are too serious for even sentiment at this time, 
and it is this fact which called me to an early consul- 
tation with the Colonel. I think it is a grave mistake 
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in having this party at all, and especially just now. 
Of course it is Christmas eve, and it has always been 
their custom to have a party at this time ; but as a mat- 
ter of policy it would better be honored in the breach 
than in the keeping of it.'' 

" Why, you startle me ! You have not been there to 
have the party postponed, have you? " 

" No, not exactly that — ^yet it was what I had hoped 
to accomplish, for one thing, in going," answered 
EUerton with evident confusion. 

" Well, I hope you did not succeed ! " exclaimed 
Bolton a little impulsively. 

" No, I did not," Ellerton leplied somewhat sharply, 
looking Bolton steadily in the eyes as his face flushed 
slightly. *' I had hoped you would have had a better 
opinion of my good breeding and sagacity than your 
reply indicates. Surely you could not think for a mo- 
ment I would entertain a thought, even, of making 
to them such a proposition, unless the most grave rea- 
sons should demand it?" 

*' I beg pardon, Ellerton, for doing you even an ap- 
parent wrong by a thoughtless speech, for I can well 
understand the occasion to be the most serious possible 
that would impel you to such a course ; and more, as I 
come to think, one that must interest myself and all 
the others as well ! '* 

*' It does affect you, Bolton, and all of us, in many 
ways, but particularly in two direct ways. Deep and 
bitter mutterings have come to my ears through par- 
ties whom I can trust, about this party ; and it is being 
attempted to be shown that it is a cold, heartless insult 
to the poor, suffering families of those who are out of 
employment, and is a menace, in the nature of a tri- 
umphant defiance, of them all. Again it has become 
known that we are arranging for putting laborers 
into the mines the first of the New Year, and that 
many of the idle mills and furnaces, with all the non- 
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Union, are to resume work, reinforced by enough for- 
eign labor to run the mines at their full capacity." 

** You surprise and alarm me, Ellerton, by what you 
say. How could this have been discovered ? " was Bol- 
ton's startled answer. 

" By spying and treachery. You know of the no- 
torious stone at the mouth of Glen Lane, of course ? " 

** Yes, and have heard a hundred theories as to the 
signs seen on it.** 

** I care nothing for theories,*' Ellerton replied 
shortly, " the fact is that it means mischief. Nor is 
it a sign of the Union, either, as I know from author- 
ity not to be doubted. For the last few days those 
signs, varied, with blue then red, then both, all having 
a separate meaning to those who are in the secret of 
it, have appeared. Wipe them off and watch as I 
would they would reappear as if by magic, without 
the aid of hand or other power to replace them.'* 

** Maybe your watch was against you?" suggested 
Bolton. 

" It may be, but it is strange, to say the least," 
mused Ellerton. 

" Well, as the party will go on any way, you had 
better come," said Bolton. 

** I know, and will let you know. Good morning/' he 
said, and was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

ELLERTON ATTENDING MASS AT ST. MICHAELS ON THE 
MORNING BEFORE CHRISTMAS, MEETS A NEW AC- 
QUAINTANCE AND SOME OLD ONES. 

" And, hark I there softly floats along 
The low, soft notes of plaintive song, 
So hushed that were it not an ear 
Awaits it, none at first would hear; 
But risinc louder with the strain. 
The words came faint with the refrain." 

— Ellina. 

" Nora darlint, hurry now or yees will be late to 
the church the mamin'," were the words that gfreeted 
Ellerton as he came to the corner of Mound and Syca- 
more streets as Mrs. Clatty was hastening her daughter 
at the gate from the half -open door of her home. As 
Nora came to the corner Ellerton met and shook hands 
with her, at the same time bowing familiarly to her 
mother, who had stopped as she saw him approaching 
to await his greeting. 

*' Good morning to you, Mrs. Clatty, I am glad to 
see you so fair and fresh. If T did not know, I might 
easily take you for Nora, you look so fresh and young 
this bright morning," he called across the street. 

" Will yees be done wid your flathery, Mr. Ellerton, 
whin yees is sakin' av a complimint yoursel' which I 
will not be afther givin' yees for yees impertinince, 
lookin' so fresh and rosy the mamin*." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Clatty ; and now by your leave 
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I will take Nora with me down street and to the 
church." 

" And sure, yees bether be askin* her consint, and 
yees are a little too forward, for the bans have not yet 
been proclaimed by the praste to my knowin' aither ! " 
retorted the mother with a laugh. 

" Well, I will take her to the church door, and will 
talk with her about the other on the way. And as 
the air is frosty I will not keep you standing longer 
listening to my foolishness, so good morning, and a 
happy Christmas to you, Mrs. Clatty." 

** The same till yees, Mr. EUerton, and may the bless- 
ing av the Holy Mother go wid yees, all the years to 
come,'* and her good morning came through the clos- 
ing door, as she went within as Nora and Ellerton 
started on their way down towards Dale Street, smil- 
ing and happy this beautiful morning. 

Nora talked and laughed in her childish simplicity, 
with the frankness and familiarity of a sister, the frost 
kissing her cheeks and lips into a deep crimson, the 
skin untinged by this glow was white as the snow un- 
der their feet, while her blue eyes were as clear and 
bright as the skies above them. 

Ellerton's admiration was expressed in his face, as 
he gazed into the frank and sparkling eyes which 
looked straight into his own. And she was beautiful. 
One of the rare flowers from the Emerald Island, 
sparkling in all its native beauty undimmed by the rude 
transplanting. 

" Oh, Mr. Ellerton, won't you stop at the church 
this morning and hear the anthem we are going to 
sing? I think it is just lovely, and Father McGuire 
is such a good teacher. I think }ou would Ike it." 

"Thank you, Nora; it would indeed be a treat for 
me this morning, but I am compelled to deny myself 
the pleasure I should receive in hearing you, for I am 
told your voice is unsurpassed, and is growing in vol- 
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ume with your practise. The few notes it has been 
my pleasure to hear you sing to me were rich in prom- 
ise of a bright future for you." 

" There, please say no more about me, Mr. EUer- 
ton. I was not thinking of myself, and am sure 
you will give me credit for that. The fact is I was 
thinking of Agnes — and — the tenor Father McGuire 
found in a young gentleman, Frederic Jahns — you 
know him perhaps ? " the last of this sentence was 
spoken in a low voice and with a hesitating manner, 
while blushes deepened the glow of her cheeks and 
suffused the white skin to her golden hair. 

A quick glance that Ellerton gave her as she spoke 
the name only increased her blushes and confusion, 
and for the first time her eyes dropped to the ground. 
There was a troubled look passed over his face and he 
simply said, " Yes, I know him, but was not advised 
that he has such a voice as you say he has. How is it 
with Agnes? I can well believe that one so good and 
so noble as she has a voice attuned to the beautiful 
harmony of her nature." 

" Ah ! you can well say it, Mr. Ellerton," exclaimed 
Nora, on hearing this warm tribute from the man she 
so highly esteemed to the woman she so dearly loved. 
** Her voice is full of the soul in her bosom, and when 
she sings she but sings herself in all her rich and full 
nobleness of heart. You know Agnes and my praise 
can have no flattery in it to your ears. But we are at 
the church and I have not touched the story I love so 
much to dwell upon, your devoted friend and mine, 
Agnes Dale." 

" Well may you praise her, Nora, and could I but 
give the time to it I would gladly go in with you and 
hear you all sing," said he pausing. 

** O, will you pardon me, who am but a child in 
your eyes, that have neither the experience nor the 
years that one wants to teach, but would the time 
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which God gives us all, be lost if spent in his worship? 
I know that your church is not the same as mine, but 
do we not worshp the same God? '' 

Ellerton stopped suddenly as they reached the gate 
leading into the church vestibule, and turning, looked 
steadily into the sweet, softened blue eyes of Nora, as 
they met his with a persuading look in their misty 
depths, and as he did so he said almost as if speaking 
to himself: ** Is this the voice of a woman or an 
angel that burdens my heart so with its words ? " 

" A woman's, and solid flesh and blood, Mr. Eller- 
ton, and one as much interested in you as an angel I 
hope, too,'* answered Nora, smiling sweetly as she 
looked up into his face. 

Seemingly he did not hear, at least he made no re- 
sponse to her playful answer, but stood a moment as if 
in deep thought while she waited, watching him with 
a quizzical look on her face, uncertain what she should 
do, for the people came, and as they entered the church 
one after another, gave them a look of mixed cu- 
riosity and surprise as they passed. 

How long they would have stood thus there is no 
telling had not a light hand been laid on Nora's and a 
surprised voice exclaimed : " Nora, are you and Mr. 
Ellerton dreaming out here in this frosty air? Come 
in," and Agnes in all her rich, dark beauty, heightened 
by her walk in the crisp, morning air, stepped between 
them. 

" Why Agnes ! how you startled me : where did you 
come from ? " 

** From the church door, dear, to which I had just 
gone, as I saw you coming. Awaiting you there, I 
saw you were attracting attention, as both were stand- 
ing in silence, so I came to rouse you out of your 
dream. Mr. Ellerton, I am so glad to see you here 
this morning! Please come in with us to Mass this 
morning and await the after services, won't you ? " 
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He seemed scarce to notice her. 

** That was what I was trying to persuade him to 
do, and in so doing made some outlandish speech 
which sent him into this brown stady/* and she looked 
up into his face with a troubled smile on her lips. 

Mr. Ellerton smiled at Nora, and gave his hand in 
silent greeting to Agnes, and with the slight impulse 
she gave him towards the door with the hand she held 
he mechanically turned with them and walked, one on 
either side, into the open gate, and so into the church. 

The congregation had assembled when they entered, 
and there were but few seats empty. 

This being the case, Ellerton was taken far up to 
the front by the usher, while the young ladies, leaving 
him at the door, went into the gallery specially built 
for the choir. He might have noticed the peculiar 
arrangement of the gallery, if such it might be called, 
so much at variance with the usual construction of this 
part of churches in general architecture and position. 

The church was very large, and the whole audi- 
torium was in one room, except the portion cut off 
for the vestibule, and that portion assigned for the 
altar-service. There were no ceilings to deaden the 
sound in every direction, and from the opposite angles 
space under the roof, with stanchions, pillars, and 
rafters of dark wood which, while they broke the vol- 
ume of sound, only made it sweeter and more tenta- 
tive, by reason of the faint quivering of semi-echoes 
as it fell upon the listeners below. 

Where the gallery is usually reared, too often an un- 
sightly mass of broken irregularity, rose up a plain 
wall like a sounding board, which threw back the 
sound in every direction, and from the opposite angles 
at which they struck it, not shattered and in frag- 
ments, but whole and pure, and wonderfully softened 
by the contact. The gallery or more properly the seat- 
ing for the choir, was on the left hand side of the 
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church, some twenty and more feet from the corner, 
on a raised platform a little higher than the floor at 
the foot of the altar, with seats circling into the wall 
on the level floor half-facing the congregation, and the 
altar. 

Here they were in plain view of all the church, as 
the seating was specially arranged for this, so that 
singers, altar and priest were visible from all parts of 
the church ; from the altar, congregation and choir 
were in full view, and from the choir one could look 
into the faces of priest and people. The sound from 
their voices did not go in straight lines across the 
room, but in an angle of refraction, so that the re- 
bounding echoes on the shortened lines were so close 
together they could not be distinguished as separate 
waves, but were blended by oft repeating, into that 
soft melody of fainting sound, which makes up the 
sweet whispering of music. 

Ellerton, as we said, was taken close up to the altar, 
but on the farther side from the choir, and was so 
seated that, did he desire, he could sweep the church 
from chancel to door, from altar to roof, with little 
more than a glance of the eye. 

The abstraction which had seized him at the door 
still held him, and, although he followed the services 
with correct form, yet to one who was watching him 
it was apparent it was but a mechanical service by rote. 

Not until the beginning of vespers did he fully 
arouse, as Father McGuire began entoning that 
beautiful service. Agnes, who had watched Ellerton 
' with almost as deep abstraction as he, at once noticed 
his interest and was pleased. A smile swept over her 
face as Ellerton glanced from priest to choir, when 
the deep, swelling tones of the organ opened the pre- 
lude to the response by the choir. 

Whether Ellerton noted her smile, we will not say, 
but there was one in the congregation who did, seeing 
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the occasion if not the cause. Neither of them at that 
time saw the watchful eye directed at them with fur- 
tive wistfulness ever since they entered the church. 
All of Agnes' attention was required in th€ singing, 
while Ellerton divided his attention about equally be- 
tween the altar and the choir. 

Thoroughly aroused and interested from this on, 
Ellerton was all attention to the services to the end. 
We will not stop to give any part of the discourse of 
Father McCune, although an innovation on the custom- 
ary Christmas services. Never had there been such 
an address delivered in Coverdale from pastor to 
people, and the responses were from fervent hearts 
and quivering lips, choked by sobs and tears, as the 
pictures of his words were impressed as living things 
moving before them. They were brave words from a 
noble heart, spoken in love to those with whom he 
had labored long, and for whom he was deeply moved 
at the misfortune which had befallen them. 

There was no uncertainty as to where he stood on 
the question before them. When he had closed, out 
of the wonderfully solemn hush, broken by sighs and 
sobs, almost rising at times to lamentations near the 
close of his address, the deep tones of the organ 
swelled out with the rich melody of the closing anthem. 
When the echoes died out into a trembling cadence, 
clear, soft and light as the uncertain note of the mock- 
ing-bird as he bursts into song at the dead of night, 
there swept with the rippling sound of running 
waters the first notes of the anthem Nora had invited 
Ellerton to come and hear. Up and down it rose and 
fell in a pure soprano with no art in its wonderfully 
sweet melody. It was Nora's voice, uncultivated it 
may be, but with the charm in it of a musician's spell. 

Ellerton, at the first note, leaned forward to better 
see the singer, and in that position he remained until 
the longest, sweetest note was dying out into an almost 
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inaudible whisper, when there arose as if to buoy up 
the fainting strain, a deep, swelling note, so full of 
pathos, so rich in tenderness, so strong, so true in 
measure and rhythmic melody that it seemed to lift 
Ellerton up and bear him along with it a glad captive 
without will. 

Whether there was one or a dozen measures in the 
part which Agnes sang he could not tell ; all he knew 
was that his soul seemed filled with melody, and this 
he showed in every feature. Never were cold words 
locked up in a dead tongue interpreted with such won- 
derful pathos and feeling! If their meaning was 
hidden in the words, surely the music she interpreted 
with the spirit of the prophetic Isaiah, by a tongue 
tipped, not with fire from the altar, but purified 
through the burning sacrifice. After her the tenor of 
whom Nora had spoken took up the melodious strain, 
sweet, but without fire, its ring was of the baser metal, 
with some of the richness, but with none of the soul of 
song discovered in the others. Jahns, with the heart of 
Nora, or the soul of Agnes, would have been grand: 
lacking both he failed to interpret the music and the 
theme, and so his voice in its cold tones fell on the 
ears of hearers like the tones of some sweet bell rung 
out on a frosty night. Was there a cord out of har- 
mony somewhere in his life? Ellerton asked himself, 
as the chorus took up the anthem and with it swept 
on harmoniously to the end. 

Distracted by this thought, his eye wandered from 
the singers to the audience until it was suddenly ar- 
rested by a blazing eye far to the left of him, fixed on 
his face as if searching him through. Looking more 
closely to see whom it was, to his surprise, he dis- 
covered Owen La van watching him from among the 
audience. It was the first time he had seen him since 
he left the mines the day of the beginning of the 
strike. As soon as he saw himself discovered by Eller- 
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ton, his eye lost its look of hate, and recovered its 
usual careless glance. 

Ellerton met the ladies at the church door and was 
there introduced by Nora to Jahns, who returned his 
greetings in an embarrassed manner, unnoticed by 
Ellerton, who was complimenting him and the ladies 
on the beautiful rendition of the anthem by them. 

Ellerton at this point excused himself with thanks to 
Nora and Agnes for persuading him to remain to the 
service, which he had so much enjoyed, and turned 
from the door to go, when he noticed Lavan approach 
the three he was leaving. At this Ellerton stopped 
short, and watched them. Their greetings were 
cordial, and after a moment, Lavan and Agnes started 
up the street followed by Nora and Jahns towards the 
cottage of Tommy Dale. 

" Well ! " Ellerton said to himself, as he turned on 
his heel, " I must look into the record of this Jahns, 
and see what he is doing, as I fear he is a wolf in 
sheep's clothing. There is something which comes to 
me when I watch the movements of Lavan which 
makes me think — but there is nothing in it of course. 
Well, we will see: in the meantime we will sift these 
fellows to the bottom. I have lost so much time by 
stopping here that I will have to work all day Christ- 
mas to make up lost time — but I am no* so sure that 
I have lost the time after all, if it was not employed as 
I had at first intended. I have learned something 
by coming here that I might never have been able to 
find out, besides attending church — the credit for the 
last is to Nora and Agnes, and this I freely give to 
them. 

" Ah me ! Things work out strangely and we accuse 
Fortune with playing us false, when in fact she is 
leading us by her own ways to the very paths to which 
we were seeking entrance by some other and longer 
route. The day has not been lost if I shall accomplish 
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nothing more to-day. So I will take the rest of the day 
until evening to follow out the thought that fellow has 
awakened, and then to the mansion and the party to- 
night!" 

Which said he turned towards his boarding-house to 
surprise them by an early return, and be ready for the 
Christmas dinner. So we go; seemingly at cross- 
purposes, yet the very paths we pursue that had been 
chosen for their directness lead windingly to the goal 
of our destiny. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

ELSONORA AFTER HER WORK GOES DOWN TO HER HOUSE 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE JUSTIFIED. 

** She comes as comes the fleecy snow — 
Save that her heart is red and warm, 
Nor she the white child of the storm — 

As through the clouds the slant rays go, 
So speeds her love through cold and want 
The wolves of life as fierce as gaunt — 

And pierce them as with spear and bow, 
While from her smiles spring up anew 
The flowers of smiling hopes wnich grew 

As roses in the gardens grow." 

Faith and works make up the full measure of 
Christian life. Now from this text we do not propose 
to preach, but only draw from it a parallel. Many of 
the leading citizens, without regard to church affilia- 
tion, went to church in Coverdale on the day before 
Christmas, and thus by failh showed forth their service 
to God. Elsonora Cover did not go to church, yet when 
we have followed her through the day's work she has 
chosen to do, we will leave it for those who read this 
book to say at night, whether she did not go to her 
house justified, rather than the simple church-goer. 

Scarcely had Ellerton left the manor on his way 
from his interview with her father, than from the side 
door leading out to the south entrance, Elsonora hast- 
ened to a sleigh already awaiting her, with its driver 
muffled in warm wraps, herself clad in furs, and 
springing lightly into the waiting seat, tucked the robes 
closely about her, when, with free rein given to the 
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spirited horses, she was driven rapidly out on to Fourth 
Street, where, turning south, they hastened on as fast 
as the flying feet of the spirited horses could speed 
them. 

There were no tinkling bells with merry chimes 
to cheer the way, or give warning of their coming. 
She had purposely ordered them removed, so that she 
could speed in silence, save alone the light footfalls 
of the horses in the path of freshly broken snow, on 
her chosen mission of mercy of this day. 

The horses appear to notice the absence of the bells, 
and curb their proud spirits in accord with the day's 
mission, which requires no sounding of trumpets or 
ringing of bells. 

When they reach Dale Street she is driven up that 
long and wide thoroughfare, nodding pleasantly to 
friends as she passes them, until she reaches a large 
dry-goods store which she enters, the driver awaiting 
her at the curb. In a few moments she returns, the 
proprietor accompanying her to the door, and assisting 
her to the sleigh. Again seated she smilingly bids the 
merchant good morning as she starts again on the 
rounds of the several business houses of Coverdale. 

When coming from the last place of this kind she 
intends to visit she hands her driver a card on which 
are written several names and addresses, directing him 
to drive her to each place indicated on the card. After 
carefully reading them over, he nodded and at once 
started to obey her orders. 

His course lies by St. Michael's, from which, as 
they are passing, the first notes of the organ are steal- 
ing out through the closed doors, faint and sweet as a 
far-off echo. A deep breath like a sigh heaves her 
bosom as the sounds reach her ears, and a shadow 
falls over her face, not of sadness, but of meditation. 
She drops her eyes to the fur on her lap, nor does she 
lift them again until the sleigh stops at the door of a 
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humble cottage, at the end of Lennox Street close up 
under the hill. 

Here she alights and going to the door she raps 
lightly, and a faint voice in answer bids her come in. 
Waiting for no second invitation, she pushes open the 
door, which complains m its rheumatic hinges at being 
disturbed, as it haltingly swings back, and no wonder ! 
the cold within is almost as great as that without. If 
her physical nature feels a shock from the chill air of 
the room, what must be her sensations, morally, at 
what meets her sight as soon as she has become ac- 
customed to the darkness of the room! 

Poverty, bare and biting, is manifest in everything 
about her. Bare walls, bare floors, open in places to 
the unchecked winds, two or three rheumatic chairs, a 
table with one leaf gone, a single spoon, one dry crust 
of bread, apparently the refuse of some better table, a 
few broken plates, a cup and saucer unmated, a knife 
and fork with handles gone, make up the table and the 
morning meal, while a^ bed on a nondescript bedstead, 
scant and poorly covered, standing in the corner com- 
pletes the furnishing of the room. At the fireplace, hov- 
ering over a handful of coals, which in sympathy, it 
would seem, for the ill-clad, old, wretched and freezing 
mortal stooping over them, glow with a struggling heat 
against the fast increasing cold. We will not attempt 
to describe the occupant of this place — we cannot. 
There is a depth of wretchedness reached through pov- 
erty, misfortune and old age, which becomes almost sa- 
cred in the eyes of pitying humanity. The shifts of the 
necessitous are so exacting in the demands of life itself 
that what might be called pictures in costume, when 
necessity orders it, even then appears grotesque to the 
eye, and, if it were not painful, the appearance would 
be ridiculous. For this reason, as we cannot transfer 
the actual poverty of the person into the picture we 
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might paint of her, we leave the reader to imagine, 
without our describing, her appearance. 

As Elsonora enters, as we have said, the old lady, 
Mrs. Barbara Coons, straightens up as far as she can, 
and for a moment she and her visitor stand staring at 
each other in mute astonishment. The wealth of the 
one, as evidenced by her dress and furs, is as great a 
surprise to the old lady as her poverty and wretched- 
ness are a shock to the refined sense of decency and 
comfort of the visitor. But an instant is this manifest 
in Elsonora, when she recovers herself and, advancing 
to where the old lady stands, she reaches out her hand 
to her, with a kindly smile saying, " Why, Auntie, you 
do not seem to know me, do you ? '* 

The old, wrinkled face for an instant gathered more 
lines, then across them sweeps a smite and they smooth 
out as a troubled lake dashed with sunshine, and she 
cries out, "Wall, I declar', ef this hain't Elsie! little 
Elsie, I used to call her. Wha' on arth did you come 
from this cold day, anyhow? Take a cheer. I ain't 
got much fire; facts is, sence the strike Johnny — you 
knowed Johnny? In cose you did — he was workin' 
down to the mills an' they quit, an' he hain't got no 
work to do, an' he had no money left, fer it took all he 
had to pay rent, as the man what owned the house won't 
let us keep it ef we didn't pay in advance, an' he's gone 
ter git work an' I — hur's my fire an' thar's my wittles ! " 
and the old lady chokes up so she can go on no further 
for a moment ; then recovering herself, she says, *' I've 
lived in Coverdale the hull of my life, an' I have had 
trouble — all gone but Johnny, an' they was nigh on to 
a dozen, an' they went hur an' yan, some dead, an' some 
as well be ! I was left with little Johnny, when he was 
a leetle boy. I worked an' he worked as soon as he 
could, an' he had jist got inter the mill an' I thought we 
wus happy fer the rest of our days, an' then comes the 
Strike ! Oi all my winters none has bin like this hem. 
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I had fumiter an* sich, a sight on it, too, good *nuf fer 
me an' my Johnny ter live with, but it has all had ter 
go fer somethin' ter eat an' ter bum. When he sol' the 
last he gin me the money an' said, * Mother ' — thet's 
what he allers called me — * mother, take this and do the 
best you kin, fer I must hunt work or we 'uns will all 
starve.' Thar is the last of it," she said, pointing to 
the table and the fire. 

For a moment Elsonora seems to be bewildered by 
the old woman's story and the sad evidence about her 
of its truth. Recovering herself quickly, she takes her 
note-book, and, writing on several pages, tears them 
off, and, stepping to the door, hands them to her driver, 
telling him to go to the several places named on them 
at once and deliver the orders and hasten back to her. 

Bowing as he receives them, and, after looking at the 
several directions, he springs into the sleigh, and is off 
on his mission, while she returns to the house. Draw- 
ing her chair close to the smothering coals, shivering 
in spite of herself as she does so, she says, ** Auntie, 
why did you not come to me or let me know your con- 
dition? Or why did not Johnny come to my father? 
he would have found something for him to do." 

While Elsonora is speaking, Mrs. Coons is gazing at 
her in open-mouthed wonder, as if unable to compre- 
hend what she is saying. The idea of her going to 
them, and especially seeking aid, had never occurred 
to her, even as a possibility. Never in all her life has 
there been a dollar used by her or any of hers not earn- 
ed by labor or its equivalent. To seek help or ask alms 
was to her as dishonest, if not as criminal, as theft. So 
it is that she cannot understand why she should go to 
the Covers, or any one else, for aid, and so she an- 
swers : 

** Why should I come to you, Elsie? I'm too old to 
work now on'y to do a little chorin' hur about the 
house. I kain't work to am money, an' the work 
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Johnny might a got, we didn't know he'd a gin us, 
leastwise we had hearn so, anyway. They said as how 
he had throwed the miners out an' wouldn't gin 'm 
work an' wages, 'n said as how all might rot so fur as 
he wus a-carin' afore any on 'em could git a day's 
work from him, an' a lot more o' thet kind a talk." 

" Why, Mrs. Coons ! " exclaimed Elsonora, in amaze- 
ment. ** How could they tell such things as that when 
my father has given every one work of some kind who 
has asked for it? E>ennis Clatty and his two boys are 
working for him now in the mines, getting out coal for 
us, and to give to all those who are in need and will 
send for it, and if not able to do this he has it sent to 
them free. Mr. Clatty was one of the leaders in the 
strike, too. Besides he has given to a score or more 
who were suffering for want of work. No, no! Mrs. 
Coons, they have said false things about him, knowing 
them to be false, and you, with others, suffer because of 
it." 

" Well, I'd a bin awful glad to a know'd it, fur then 
Johnny would a ben hur a-makin' suthin' an' my things 
wouldn't a bin gone nor he nuther." As she said this 
a loud knock is heard at the door, and Elsonora opens 
it, when Jerry enters loaded with provisions, clothing 
and such necessaries as are wanted to make the old lady 
comfortable in warmth and food. 

" Where shall I lave thim, mum ? " calls Jerry from 
the midst of his load ; but all the answer he gets is a 
look of open-mouthed wonder. Seeing: her confusion 
and Jerry's burden, which cannot long be borne. Elso- 
nora steps to the door she supposes leads to the dining- 
room or kitchen, opens it and bids him deposit his load 
there. Again he goes out and returns with another 
one as large as the first. 

Hardly has he deposited this when another rap at the 
door of the kitchen, and an answering knock from 
Jerry, who opens the door, and says, ** Mrs. Coons, the 
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mon beyant at the dure axes would yees till him where 
he*s to put the coals I dunno." 

" Coals ! '* exclaims the old lady, for the first time 
recovering her speech. 

*' Yis'm ; and h«*s out wid the cart beyant, and wants 
to know would vees have thim in the shed or in the cel- 
lar jist?" 

" What do you mean ? I do not understand ! Coal, 
flour, meat, bread and — and — everything? Ah! yes, I 
know! Johnny's found work an' he's sent 'em to me, 
God bless him ! He know'd it was Christmas a-comin' 
and that I would be a-needin' it ! Jist put the coals in 
the cellar — but no — I ain't got no money to pay him — 
jist put 'em in the shed. I kin carry 'em from than 
Now, Elsie, I'm ableeged fer yer man a-carryin' them 
things fer me. I'll have some coals in an' have a fire 
to warm me up a little. God bless Johnny! fer he'd 
never fergit his pore old mother." 

The coals are brought in and Jerry has found kind- 
lings where there were none a moment before, and soon 
a roaring fire is going up from the grate and the icy at- 
mosphere is made warm as the old lady's heart as she 
laughs and cries, thinking of her Johnny's thoughtful- 
ness and care for her. 

Before she realizes it Elsonora's ready hands have, 
upon new dishes set upon the table, a bountiful break- 
fast for Mrs. Coons, while on the kitchen stove, which 
has not known fire for days, the tea-kettle sings mer- 
rily, put there by Jerry's nimble hands while he was 
building the fire to heat it. 

Now that she is made comfortable with fire and food, 
and glad that her Johnny has remembered and provided 
for her, Elsonora prepares to leave her to herself in ig- 
norance of the true source of relief, but as she opens the 
door she is met by the driver from the second-hand 
store with a portion of the household goods Mrs. Coons 
had pawned to procure the necessaries of life. 
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This last breaks the old lady down completely, and as 
Elsonora springs into her sleigh the last words she 
hears, as Mrs. Coons stands sobbing at the door are, 
" Wall ! did one ever see the like o' Johnny, to think 
even to send fer the old things he know'd I sot sich store 
by ! Now ef he would come hisself it would make sich 
a good Chrismus ! " 

And her blessing was complete, for when night fell 
over Coverdale a hand lifts her latch and the light of 
the bright fire reveals to her watchful eyes her Johnny 
come home. But not the Johnny she expected, clean 
dressed and in fine clothes, but in rags and faint with 
hunger. In her first joy she does not see this. All she 
sees is the face of her last born, and knows it is Johnny 
come home to her. For the time it is enough. Later 
she learns the truth when she has told all and he has an- 
swered. For a long time she sits silent and thoughtful, 
gazing into the fire. At last she says to herself, " I ort 
a knowed it wus them who bro't it ! " 

As it was in the home of Mrs. Coons so was it in a 
score of homes in Coverdale this Christmas eve. 
Speeding like the wind in the silence, a ministering an- 
gel, Elsonora went on her mission of love. In every 
home into which she came she found gloom and despair. 
When the darkness fell there came after her Joy and 
Gladness laughing out of the faces of happy children 
and thankful parents as they gathered about the late 
desolate hearths. 

She has met scowling faces, heard words of reproach 
and slanders, and scant courtesy has been shown her at 
her departure, spying upon their poverty to gloat over 
the victory of riches over want, yet with no hint of her 
mission, she left them suspicious but to bless her a few 
hours later as the ministering servant to their dis- 
tresses. 

When at last she went to her room to prepare for 
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the reception of her guests of the evening, there was 
not in all Coverdale a lighter heart than hers, and she 
could well make merry on the eve of the birth of Him 
by whose law she would be justified. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE MEETING OF m'gLYNN, LAVAN AND DALE, CHRIST- 
MAS EVE, AT m'GLYNN's ROOMS IN THE CAVES. 

" Would you behold a villain ? 
Go where yon lamp upon the midnight gloom 
Sends fortn its ray, there watch the trembling hand 
Brew its decoctions vile 'gainst human life; 
Or else in yon dark cave in night obscure, 
Plots death to innocence ! These are the scum 
The very dregs of villainy." 

As a chronicler of the events that succeeded the 
memorable strike, we have to follow the movements of 
a number of acquaintances, so that every step of its 
course may be properly given, and each follow as nearly 
in the footsteps of the faithful witness as can be done 
in words alone. 

About the time Elsonora returned from her mission 
of good deeds, there gathered in a small ante-room of 
the cave we have before described three men, and their 
coming together was rather accidental than intentional, 
judging from the surrounding circumstances. There 
had been neither blue cross nor red seen on the senti- 
nel-stone that day. The committee had not been sum- 
moned in the usual way, nor were they all present. 
McGlynn, Lavan and Dale were three of the commit- 
tee, nor were the other two needed, nor expected, as it 
would appear. The meeting and the occasion for it, 
as we shall explain further on, originated with a single 
member of the five. 
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This cave is small, not over thirty feet square, if reg- 
ular in shape, which is not the case. The ceiling is 
arched, not over twenty-five feet high, irregular like the 
main hall, and covered in a miniature like it, with in- 
crustations. 

The distinguishing feature of this room is its ap- 
pearance of being a living room. There were not less 
than three entrances to it from as many other rooms, 
each of which is closed by a heavy curtain made of 
some woolen stuff, wide enough to completely 
close the openings. On the floor, which is smooth 
and level, standing here and there, are chairs and desks, 
and near the grate, a large table around which a score 
might be seated for dinner, council or revel. 

About the walls in their packing cases and out, car- 
bines and rifles of the latest pattern, undimmed by 
use, are shining in the fresh finish of their maker. 

At other places are knives, revolvers and other 
weapons, ready for instant use, while in a side-room 
curtained off from this are boxes of ammunition for the 
fire-arms. 

But what appears the strangest of all here, is an 
open grate in which a fire is burning, seemingly as free 
and cheerful as any in the lightest and airiest homes in 
Coverdale. The mystery of sufficient air and draught 
is seemingly solved by the fact that running up behind 
the grate is a fissure about the size of a common chim- 
ney-flue which comes from unknown depths, in which 
ample draught is secured for the combustion of fuel. 
In this the grate is set. The depths below receive the 
refuse and the flue carries the smoke, seemingly only a 
vapor, out of the room and upward, leaving the room 
free from all annoying gases. A close observer would 
be surprised at this fire, for, although it seems to be 
coal, yet there is no combustion. The fuel which sup- 
plies the grate is an inflammable vapor reached through 
the right hand door near the grate by iron pipes and 
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conducted into the grate and there used for heating, 
the supply being re.a^ulated by the same methods used 
for common gas. In one corner of the room is a bed, 
and in a recess near the grate is a well filled larder. 
This much for the surroundings. The coming of 
Lavan and Dale was a surprise to McGlynn, who made 
his home in this cave. 

" The luck av the day to yees, gintlemin," cried Mc- 
Glynn, as he let them in at the outer door. *' Phawt 
brings yees wid such haste the night, I dunno, whin all 
is gaiety and fun in the town beyant?*' 

" Sure and couldn't we show yees respict and make 
a friendly visit, the day as well as those beyant would 
yees be afther tillin' me, captin?*' answered Dale with 
a wink at Lavan. 

" Yis, yis ; so yees could, but it's not the place to 
make 'em in the day-toim, not that yees are not welcome 
at all toims," answered McGlynn. *' But come in where 
it's warm, for the wind's a bit frasty and biting to- 
night." 

He seats them by the fire and putting a bottle of 
liquor and some glasses on a table places it between 
them at the fire saying : ** Gintlemin, hilp yersefs ; the 
potheen is none av the bist, but it will dhrive out the 
could." At a request to join them in a glass, he says, 
" Gintlemin, this is wan av me days I do not drink." 

Each helps himself, Lavan scarcely covering the bot- 
tom of his glass, while Dale fills his almost to the top. 
As they lift their glasses, touching the rims together, 
turning to McGlynn to pledge him also, a curious look 
comes into his face as he notices the great dispropor- 
tion in the glasses. A telegraphic signal passes be- 
tween Lavan and McGlynn, bringing a smile to the 
lips of both unnoticed by Dale. The drinks, dispro- 
portioned as they are, disappear at once, with equal 
rapidity and ease. " Ah-h-h-h-hhh ! " is the satisfied 
expression of Tommy Dale's appreciation of the liquor 
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as he sets the empty ^lass on the table. " Would yees 
be afther schlanderin* the dews fram the daises av ould 
Ireland, I dunno? That whusky was not made this 
side av the big waters, Captin, an' me word for it, too." 

" Bedad, yees have guessed it exactly, Tommy Dale, 
for it is the mountain dew av Macgillicuddy Reeks, 
that yees have been dhrinkin', sure. Take anither. 
for faith and its not the loiks yees will iver sip so swate 
a necther on top av the sod again, Tommy." Dale no 
ways loth to repeat the pleasant task, filled up and 
drank a second, even-brimming to the top, smacking 
his lips and rubbing himself with delight. 

" Faith an* that's hatin' an' coolin' at the same toim, 
Captain McGlynn. And it has the taste av the hether 
and the scint av the daisies in it too. All I have to do is 
to shut me eyes, jist, and wid the schmell and taste 
there comes before me the green hills and swate val- 
leys av Kerry, jist as they were whin as a choild I bid 
thim farewell ! * and the melting power of the second 
drink brought a tear to the eye of Tommy Dale as he 
turned to the fire, after giving the bottle a long and 
wistful look. 

The liquor was powerful in its effect and quick in 
its action, and soon, yes, sooner than had been thought. 
Dale was under the potent spell of the intoxicant, 
which in its secondary effect, aroused all his fierce pas- 
sions and silenced every kindly feeling. Revenge for 
actual or fancied wrong burns in his bosom and is 
belched from his froth-covered lips like fiery blasts of 
bitter and burning ashes from some active geyser. 

Lavan, who did not so much as feel the little he had 
drunk, with McGlynn who had drunk nothing at all, 
talked boldly and recklessly of their plans, Dale giving 
emphatic assent to all that is sa-d, dimly, if at all com- 
prehending what he hears. Catching the name of 
Ellerton in their talk he flames up into a towering pas- 
sion, exclaiming: 
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" Yis, '1 kill 'im ! kill 'im 's dead 's door nail ! 
scoun'dl! Carry Agnes in Glen 'n say feller kidnap'r. 
Don 't *imself, git name bein' gr*t felV. Kill 'im, kill 
'im, I say ! *' 

Then he reaches over to the bottle and pours out 
another glass, not so full, for he could not see, and 
drank it down with a smack of his lip saying, ** Splen- 
spl'ded! It^s av mou'nt 'n av ze dazes av ze reeks 
avze sal* brin* Mecadygilly dape acrass auld Irelan' 
n no mistake, suresyerborn, Misser Capin* pres'nt Mc- 
Glynn, an' d — n Eirton, enkill'm." 

Lavan and McGlynn look at each other, smil- 
ing silently, as they continue their conversation 
as before. This has been of the strike and their 
personal interests in it more essential to them 
than the results of the strike. Then the person- 
ality of the several members comes up, and this 
brings Lavan to the purpose of his visit. Dale 
had heard of the rumor that Ellerton was going to put 
a new set of hands into the mines that night, and came 
with Lavan to see the president about it. This Lavan 
favored, not because there was anything in the rumor 
but because he wished to get Dale to go so as to use 
him for an altogether different purpose, which we will 
learn later on. What he wanted was a quorum of the 
committee for any work he and McGlynn might find 
to do. Seeing that Dale was out of their way, these 
two plotters begin their work, Lavan saying: 

" The fact is, McGlynn, we must get this man Eller- 
ton out of the way." This aroused Dale like a trumpet 
blast, in the ear of a dying soldier and he lifted his 
head, and with blazing eyes, but muffled tongue, said, 

** Fac'z, Cap'n, he's gofer go. r'l be ontope gin," then 
his head fell for the last on the table, no more to be 
lifted that night. 

Paying no attention to Dale, after he dropped his 
head, McGlynn answered ; " Yis, I understand that, but 
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how will it be done and who will do it? That mon 
sthands more batin' and cuttin* than any mon I iver 
see. Look at him! If it had bin aither av us afther 
thot night in the Glen he had died sure. But he got 
up aven afther the blowin' up wid thot carthridge. He 
bates me, so he does." 

" The question as to who will do this is what I wish 
to consider to-night. There is a wild rumor that El- 
lerton is to bring a large force to-night with which to 
open the mines. We know better. And we further 
know that unless something is done to prevent, it will 
not be long until he will make the attempt, and suc- 
ceed if not thwarted by us. We cannot depend on the 
Union in any case to meet him. Backed by Col. Cover 
he can do more than all the others combined without 
him. He is our objective, and Dennis Clatty is to be 
watched closely. With these two men out of our path- 
way, we have a clear road to success. We must keep 
hands off Col. Cover; that we all understand, but his 
property is not so free from immunity." 

" YeVe right there ! " replied McGlynn, " but phawt 
I fear is this: we may successfully close the stroike, 
but too soon for our purposes. We want it to con- 
tinue as long as possible, at least as long as the stipends 
last and pass trough our hands. And it must go on to 
success, too, if ivry wan av thim byes has to be sint to 
spake to every mine owner and mill owner in the 
land." 

"There may be something in what you say," Lavan 
answered, ** in bringing the strike to a too sudden 
close, yet we have no time to lose in checking the 
designs of Ellerton. F'or that purpose I wished to- 
night to see you and determine the best plan, and the 
best man to carry it out when determined on. To 
make any proceeding binding on the members of the 
order the committee must proceed regularly. To se- 
cure a majority I brought him," nodding towards 
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Dale, who was now in a deep, drunken sleep, *' but was 
puzzled how to secure his signature to any order that 
we did not wish him to know its contents. You have 
found an easy solution to this trouble," pointing to 
the empty bottle, ** so now we can proceed at our 
leisure to plan operations with perfect safety/' 

** Yis, yis! 1 know, but phawt do yecs want to do? 
I am in the dark av it all," cried McGlynn, annoyed by 
Lavan's roundabout way of speaking. 

" I am just come to that now. I never understood 
rightly why you allowed Frederic Jahns to become one 
of the Brotherhood," answered La van. 

** Come aff there! Phawt ails Fred? He's a good- 
enough bye, ain't he?" 

*' That is just what I doubt. Oh, he's a good-enough 
boy, in the sense you use, but I fear not for our pur- 
poses, and to prove him in this is what brings me here 
to-night." 

*' To-night ! Phwat haste to-night ? " exclaimed 
McGlynn, excitedly. 

'* I will tell you. I have no doubt of his courage 
and all that, but I am afraid he is not sound in the 
work. I went to mass this morning to hear Agnes 
sing in the choir, with Nora Clatty and Jahns who 
sang tenor. It was fine to hear them, but in so doing 
I discovered that Jahns was in love with Nora 
Qatty " 

" In love with Nora Clatty ! " exclaimed McGlynn, 
rising to his feet. *' Faith, and that's bad ! We want 
no min in the Brotherhood who are guilty av that 
folly, shure!" 

** We don't ? " questioned Lavan, with a quizzical 
look of mock reproach and alarm. 

*' Oh, you! That's a different thing. But the lass, 
I pray? who is she?" 

** One whom I would blame no man for loving and 
losing his heart for, had he never seen the one who sat 
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beside her. Indeed, she is the ' primrose of Ireland ' ; 
could you guess who she is ? " 

" How could I when I know so few av the lassies 
here. Not thim Vm seeking here now," was Mc- 
Glynn's careless answer. 

** She is the daughter of Dennis Clatty," Lavan 
slowly answered. 

** Daughter av Dennis Clatty ! and he in love wid 
her! Sure, that's a bad combination, but wid man- 
agemint we will be able to stheer him clear av the 
sthrings yet." 

" That is one thing, but I made another discovery 
worse than that." 

*' Phawt is worse than a mon in love ? two is it wid 
the same wan ? " shrugged McGlynn. 

" It may be,'* Lavan assented. ** What I refer to is 
that Ellerton came in with these two girls, Nora and 
Agnes, and during the whole service when she could 
Agnes kept her eyes on him." 

** And that makes the two sure ! She's in love wid 
Ellerton, and ivry wan knows it, too. Who could 
blame her aither, whin he saved her in the Glen be- 
yant. Well, what else ? " asked McGlynn, after a 
moment's thought. 

** I did not like Father McCune's talk to the people. 
He does not uphold the strike, although he said noth- 
ing directly against it. He referred to the diflference 
between this winter and the last in the conditions of 
things. How happy they were then and how miser- 
able now. 

" It had its effect, too, and many eyes were filled with 
tears. After the service priest and people were for- 
ward in their greetings to Ellerton, Fathers McCune 
and McGuire both coming down into the audience- 
room and greeting him as heartily as their parish- 
ioners. What looked the worst for us was the friendly 
greeting between him and Jahns when Nora introduced 
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them. I could not hear what was said, but their faces 
were books to be read. 

" Agnes' eyes were upon him all the time and when 
they parted and I joined them to walk home with 
Agnes, she glanced back at Ellerton as long as he was 
in sight." 

" Barrin' the throuble wid yees and Agnes, there 
is little that looks ill, save the friendliness wid all these 
people. This manes throuble and no mistake. Phawt 
rimedly have yees for it, La van ? " questioned Mc- 
Glynn, looking him full in the face. 

" One, should it work right, will cure the whole mat- 
ter else" — and he spoke slowly — " we will have to 
leave here in the night. All depends on whether we 
can trust Jahns to do the part we must order him to 
do." Here he lowers his voice, fearing to trust the 
unconscious presence of Dale, lest his drunken lips 
might let slip some word of betrayal. The plan thus 
concluded upon by these two arch-conspirators will 
develop in due time, but as to that plan and what it 
is we are no more able to tell than Tommy Dale whose 
hand affixed his name to the order to carry it into ef- 
fect, guided by the hand of Lavan while McGlynn held 
the paper. Finding they could not arouse him after 
this was done Lavan cried, " What shall we do with 
him?" 

** Him? " questioned McGlynn. ** Lave thot wid me, 
I have a nice place beyant where he will slape loik a 
choild till the mornin'." 

** All right ! " cried Lavan. *' Now I must be oflF for 
the work of to-night. You will hear from me at the 
Globe in the morning. Good night." 

** Good night," answered McGlynn, and he was 
alone with Tommy Dale. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE GLOBE. 

" The heart when attuned both to love and to song 

And thrills to the touch of the lyre, 
May yield for a time to the dictates of wrong, 

C5r Hate*s fierce, o'ermastering fire; 
But chprds there long hushed, at the touch of the wand 

Ring out with their notes as of old ; 
And the battered old harp in a master's skilled hand, 

Is sweeter than one wrought of gold ! " 

Again we find ourself in the Globe ; but there are no 
such scenes this Christmas eve as we witnessed on our 
last visit. The constant throng, coming and going, 
drinking, laughing, talking, bantering, swearing and 
singing, with the click and clatter of glasses, as the 
drinking goes on, are lacking to-night. They are 
gone with the memories of that night. 

Of course there is coming and going ; there is drink- 
ing and some laughing and joking, but it takes on 
somewhat the melancholy of a funeral, and every third 
one might be taken for the chief mourner. 

The half-dozen waiters and bar-tenders who found 
it all but impossible to serve the customers with any 
, degree of satisfaction, as they hurry, with flushed 
faces in their serving, are not here to-night, nor are 
their places filled save by the memory of their flitting 
forms. The proprietor, who was the soul of urbanity 
and mirth, as he saw his customers waited upon, had a 
word or a joke for each, and a smile for every new- 
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comer, then praising and applauding the miners for 
their nerve and pluck in beginning the strike, cheering 
them on and telling them to come to him when want- 
ing favors while the strike is on, now shrunken to one- 
half his former proportions, stands behind his bar, able 
alone to wait upon the few customers who come and 
go, with only the ghost of his former smile to welcome 
them. 

The fact is, he has hung up his smile beside the long 
list of names and unpaid scores of his striking patrons, 
whom he has tried to keep in wet groceries, while the 
strike continues, according to promise, until his stock 
and credit are about all represented in the names and 
scores attached to them hanging in that large bundle, 
like a file of last years invoices behind his bar. 

He smiles faintly as we enter, hesitatingly asks us 
what we will take, as if fearful of the oi)ening of an- 
other score to hang behind the bar in company with 
the others. We politely decline to drink, and for the 
first time are rewarded bv a smile from behind the bar 
for refusing to drink. We are astounded! Is he 
mentally off his balance? We thank him for the smile 
in thought, as we pass to the rear, into a long room 
prepared for guests, where, attracted by the click of 
glasses, and their clatter as they are returned empty 
to the wooden table, around which the party is evi- 
dently sitting, in the room adjoining. 

We are surprised at this show of mirth where all 
else seems so desolate. Believing this is the party for 
which we are looking, we enter the room, a small one 
attached to drinking houses, and find we are right, and 
that the parties of whom we were in search are all 
present. 

Around a common deal table, above which hangs a 
somewhat pretentious chandelier whose jets of murky 
gas make pretense of lighting the room, sit a half 
dozen young men, with bottles before them on the 
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table, glasses in their hands, some full, some half- 
emptied as we enter. 

Two of them, Frederic Jahns and Patrick O'Neill, 
are already known to the reader. Maurice Clatty is 
the only one we desire to introduce in person, being 
already known by name. The others simply make up 
the Christmas party. Such is the world at large. A 
few are worthy of being named, some mentioned 
parenthetically, the remainder, the great, surging 
mass, are but the quads and spaces by means of which 
the actual story is written. 

It is now nearing ten o'clock and the liquor they 
have already drunk has loosened their tcng^ies to song 
and jest, which now vie with each other in unseemly 
haste. O'Neill has just told a funny story in his in- 
imitable way, when Maurice Clatty calls out : " Jahns, 
a song! give us the wan yees sung at the house be- 
yant ! " 

" A song ! a song I " went around the table, and as 
they called they clattered their empty glasses on the 
table. 

** Whist, there, gintlemin ! Would yes schare the 
burd wid yer nise? Let's gie it a wee dhrap av the 
crathur' swatened, and take a leetle oursel's to give 
us confidence to listhen ! " 

Not wishing to delay the listener to describe the 
singer, whom we have already met, let us be seated 
and listen to the song. 

" Gentlemen, allow me to preface my song with a 
word of explanation. As you know, my name is not 
Irish, but Welsh. My father is American of Welsh 
descent, but my mother was from County Kerry, Ire- 
land, and so I am half-Irish. She taught my tongue 
to lisp the sweet words so dear to her, as echoes of 
memories from her native soil. So the song I shall 
sing has just as much meaning to me as to you." 

" Sure, an' no wan is disputhin' thot, Mr. Jahns, so 
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wud yees be givin' us th' song, an' till us the pidegrae 
betune dhrinks/' cried O'Neill, impatient for the song. 

" Yis, the song ; for no wan knows bether than I 
how well yees sing it, Mf. Jahns," cries young Qatty 
in a fervor of impatience. 

" Very well, gentlemen," laughed Jahns, and he be- 
gan the following 

SONG. 

*• I was dyin' last night wid an ache in me heart, 
And the raison I niver could tell, 
But whin I behelt you, me darlint, walk in, 

'Twas your absince I knew very well! 
For me heart gave a jump, thin bate a tattoo. 

Which sint ivry sorrow to rest ; 
While the sound av yer vice was a swate riveilee. 
That wakened each joy in me breast ! 

If yees love me, my darlint, thin tell me I pray 

Wid waitin' I shurely shall die ! 
But thin if yer bashful and feart aught to say, 
Why, tip me a wink wid yer eye I 

" There was Nelly just dyin' to marry Jim Lane, 
An* Jimmy in love wid her, too ! 
Whereiver tney met, an' shure it was plain. 

That naither wan knew what to do. 
It was fidgit and fuss, but no word did they say 

Till Nelly grew sick near to die. 
While Jimmy grew waker wid pinin* away, 
As all to himself he did sigh, 
* If ye love me, my darlint, thin till me, I pray I 

Wid waitin' I shurely shall die ! 
But if ye are bashful and feart aught to say, 
Jist tip me a wink wid yer eye.' 
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An' shure she o'erheard him wan day whin he sung. 

And the truth av his bowld heart to try, 
She schlily looked up wid a schmile on her face 

And tipped him a wink wid her eye! 
Lasht night they were marriet, an' happy as birds 

In their dear little cottage so nate. 
We might imulate thim in thrying the same. 

And make all our pleasure complate. 
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If ve love me, my darlint, thin tell me, I pray I 

Why wait till with ould age we die ? 
But if yees are bashful and teart aueht to say, 

Thin tip me a w^ink wid yer eye ! 

• 

" Bravo ! Bravo ! Splendid ! *' echoed around the 
table as the song was finished, while clapping of hands 
and stamping of feet follow the words of approbation. 

" Sure and the loiks av that I niver heard since 
I left ould Kerry ! Ah ! but yees are a broth av an 
Irish lad, if yees are half Welsh! Wheweu! what a 
lad would yees ha' bin had yer father been Irish too! ** 
cries O'Neill, as he kept applauding after Jahns had 
taken his seat. It was plain to see that Jahns had 
made a hit and won the hearts and honors for the eve- 
ning, and with the splendid voice he has developed, he 
is not to get off with a single song, if it can be pre- 
vented. 

" Fill up," cries Maurice Clatty, " and let us drink to 
his health, and do not forget there are more and just 
as sweet songs in his collection. Here's to Fred 
Jahns and the next song he sings I '* and they drank 
the health standing. 

" Gentlemen, I protest, this is not fair ; others here 
can sing or Pat can tell one of his stories," Jahns in- 
sisted in an earnest effort to escape a repetition of his 
singing. 

In answer to this was a cry for a story from 
O'Neill first, then another song, as a compromise, by 
the others. 

" Sure, gintlemin, it's not fair, so it ain't, to be 
makin' me till sthories. It's a shame! an' Fll not till 
a sthory but sing yees a song — yees laugh at the loiks 
av me singin' — but niver moind the music, but listen 
to the words, they are phawt till the sthory." 

With this sly sally at the mocking airs of the others, 
Pat pitched his voice in that pecuhar key in which so 
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many of the native ballads of the Irish are sung, so 
sweet and plaintive and sang the following 

SONG. 

" O, the emerald bills and the valleys so fair, 

Where me heart turns in sorrow to-night. 
Shall me eyes ne*er behold your sweet beauties again. 

And me soul drink anew your delight ? 
The scint av the daisies, the breath av the fields, 

Kape yer love in me heart iver green ; 
And the spirit av life wid the joy av me home, 

I dhrink in this dhrap av potheen ! 

'* To the wan lift behint me, so fair and so thrue, 

I turn wid me eyes full av tears ; 
As I think av her waiting among those swate hills, 

Through days that have grown now to years ! 
Wid her hair fair as gold, and her eyes liquid blue. 

And her heart now grown sad in her teen. 
So I pledge her swate heart in her home far away. 

In this dhrap av ould Irish potheen ! 

" Whin the sthorms all blow over and winds waft me fair, 

Wid the gould I have won in this land. 
Oh ! thin on the wings av the home-speeding ship 

I will hasten to claim her fair hand. 
Amid those green hills in that valley so sweet. 

Where the white-blooming daisies are seen, 
I will pledge her again, now the bride av me heart. 

In a full-flowing cup av potheen ! " 

When O'Neiirs voice died awav on the last note, for 
a moment there was silence, astonishment and deep 
feeling, alike depicted in the faces of all, then burst 
forth a storm of applause, repeated and repeated again 
and again as he took his seat, as they were all touched 
by the plaintive music and pathos of the singer. 
O'Neill has taken their hearts by storm. 

In the midst of the applause Jahns springs to his 
feet and grasps him warmly by the hand saying : ** My 
lad, you have won the prize. That song is worth a 
hundred such as I sang. I shall sing no more to-night 
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to spoil the effect of this one upon me. How I would 
like to visit Ould Ireland, the home and birthplace of 
my mother." 

*' Hould there ! ye blarney, won't yees ? yees prom- 
ised to sing afther me and sing yees must, or break yer 
word, so yees will. We will hould '* 

A knock at the door just then shut off Pat's speech, 
the waiter entered, called for Jahns, he stepped to the 
door and a note was handed to him by some one with 
the waiter. As he turned to the light his face flushed, 
then turned for an instant deadly pale. O'Xeill at the 
same instant with him caught sight of the inside of 
the paper as he opened it, and saw across the writing 
two crosses, the blue and the red. Neither said a 
word or so much as looked towards the other, yet each 
understood. Jahns read the message deliberately by 
the light of the chandelier over their heads, then 
calmly said : " Gentlemen, as I said, I expected to be 
called to-night, so I am. and must bid you good night," 
with that he turned and walked out of the door. 

Not long after his withdrawal the party broke up, 
O'Neill having lost all his spirits, and without his wit 
the sport of the evening grew insipid. 

How often do our boasted joys have such ending! 
We wonder sometimes, if there do not come to us 
something of warning, something of a trouble passing 
near to us of which the invisible spirits would warn us, 
and strive to turn it away from us, for the buoyancy 
of spirits returns as quickly as it goes. Is it because 
the disaster has passed and we are again safe? Who 
can tell? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE COVER MANSION, AND A NEW 
INTERPRETATION OF AN OLD SONG. 



" A woman's heart I what is it then ? 
This world would like to know ; 
The pendulum of smiles and tears 
Swift beating to and fro. 

** A woman's heart ! what is it then ? 
Truth's banner meekly furled ; 
When roused by valor or by love, 
Each pulse-beat moves the world." 

It is time we attend the Christmas eve party at the 
manor, but on our way let us go by St. Michaers, 
Father McCune's church. As we approach we hear the 
sound of voices, and we know, without entering, the 
services of the Giristmas eve watch has .begun. If 
the Nativity is a legend it is a beautiful one, and full of 
tenderness and joy. and the way this service is ob- 
served by the Catholic church lends beauty and force 
to the thought it is teaching. 

The shepherds kept watch by night when the 
Nativity was declared to them. What a revelation to 
them — to the world — was this coming Redeemer! 
With that promise fulfilled and eighteen hundred years 
fled into an eternity of time past, to keep that watch 
still by night surely draws the heart nearer to the cross 
upon which he died. 

We will look into the door a moment in passing. 
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Why, the church is full! This is not usual at this 
early hour. Ah, we understand it! There is trouble 
in the hearts of the people, and the hand of man fail- 
ing to bring relief, they seek a stronger arm on which 
to lean, a broader hand under which to shelter. 

The seats in the choir arc almost empty, only three 
or four, and they are women. Strangers are these in 
whom we have no special interest, so for the present 
we will not enter. How much we are the creatures of 
imitation I One tardy person will delay the whole con- 
gregation. As we turn to go out, we meet Nora and 
Agnes face to face, hastening through the outer doors, 
which, as they swing together, hide them from our 
view. So we will pass out and resume our way to the 
manor, and our broken thought, dropped for a moment 
as we entered the church. 

The home, the hospital and the church, are the three 
great fields of woman's labor. Take her love from the 
home and it becomes a desolation. Take her hand 
from the hospital and its languishing inmates have lost 
their strongest stay. Take her smiles from the sick- 
room, and the sun shines and flowers bloom in vain. 
Lastly, withdraw her from the church and the Cross 
of Christ must fall for lack of support. To do any of 
these things you have to change her whole nature, and 
not only unsex her, but unmake her in all the finer and 
better elements of her moral and responsive nature. 
If seemingly secondary, it is only as the keystone is 
to the arch, and necessary to the support of the whole 
fabric. Equally necessitous is every part of the whole 
to the Universe. God does nothing in vain. Man's 
guesses are but evidences of his weakness blindly seek- 
ing light. But let us go on. 

The manor is a blaze of light as we approach. Every 
window, from its curtained, crystal archway, sends a 
broad band of light far out on the night, touching and 
brightening up the snow with cross-rays as they fall in 
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numerous streams from the gas lamps, all now in full 
play. 

Within, the sound of mirth and laughter, mingling 
with the swelling strains of music, greet us as we open 
the door and enter the inviting hall-way. The parlors 
are full of the young and gay of the Valley of the 
Broad and Tivotdale, while the neighboring towns 
have given of their fairest and bravest to make up the 
complement of youth and beauty present. Nor is 
there lack of the older, the fathers and mothers, who, 
while they mingle with the young, for the time forget 
their gray hairs and tell-tale lines on brow and face, 
as they renew their years in this only fountain of 
youth. 

As the whole house is thrown open from basement 
to tower, so that the streams of beautiful, laughing, 
chattering beings, clad in all the hues of the rainbow 
mingled and commingled with white and black, whis- 
kered faces and smooth, blushing cheeks, golden tiaras 
of plaited and bewitchingly twined and twisted hair, 
black, brown, golden, streaked with gray, silvered, 
snow-crowned heads of men and women flow continu- 
ally from room to room, up stairs and down, while the 
soft, genial heat, the scent of flowers insidiously steal- 
ing from the conservatories through the whole house, 
make one forget that winter lies cold and white upon 
the hills, even while those within dream amid such 
tropical illusions. 

As we enter the parlor the first we note is Abrams in 
close conversation with Mr. Nolan, surrounded by Col. 
Cover and others of the mine and mill owners. As 
their conversation is not of sufficient interest to record, 
we will pass on from this room to the next. Here we 
find quite a company gathered about Elsonora Cover, 
who is seated at the piano carelessly turning the leaves 
of some music before her as if waiting something or 
some one. 
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If we have before attempted to describe the fair 
daughter of the manor it was but cursory, and did but 
meager justice to her ahnost regal beauty. If the 
reader will pardon the caricature perpetrated upon 
his credulity, we will now make amends by a descrip- 
tion, which, in short, will be to the life and faithful 
to its subject. 

We might say her beauty to-night is simply inde- 
scribable. Beauty is always so. If there is any linger- 
ing trace of fatigue from her day's labor it does not 
show in look or movement, but there lingers about her 
a consciousness of approval of her deeds in the joy that 
has come to her because of them. Slie is admired and 
knowing it, accepts it as a tribute her beauty com- 
mands, not as one demanding her own. but as one 
grateful for the homage paid. The secret of all this 
blaze of beauty is, she loves and feels she is loved in 
turn. No wpnder her eyes arc fountains of light scat- 
tering warmth and pleasure, as the sun sends from the 
purple heavens life and beauty into the hearts of the 
bursting flowers. No wonder she is dallying with the 
white leaves of the music, wliile she listens to the 
sweeter song singing soft and low in her heart. 

She is waiting! Ah, now we know why she waits. 
Ellerton hastily makes his way through the admiring 
circle, and as he reaches her side she rewards him with 
a glance that is intended as an acknowledgment of 
her thanks for his service. With a bow he returns her 
smile, and places the sheet for which he went in search 
on the rack before her. 

" Thanks, Mr. Ellerton," she now says. " I am sorry 
to have troubled you but I felt like singing this song 
to-night, and was not aware it was removed from the 
piano." 

" No regrets, please ; it was a pleasure to serve on 
this occasion, particularly as the reward is to be this 
song, and '' 
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" There, that is enough to satisfy me, I am sure, and 
now, if you will turn the leaves for me. you will have 
discharged your full duty on this occasion.*' 

" With pleasure, Miss Cover ; and I will be only too 
happy if you do not have to chide my laggard fingers." 

** Why should they be laggard when the music shall 
run sweetly ? " 

" I could not answer, save the fear of your chiding 
may make me nervous." 

** Then I promise you I will not chide, even should 
you fail to turn the page at all ! " This last was said 
in an aside, as she struck the keys in a prelude of a few 
notes before beginning, as if to turn her thought from 
the real to the ideal of her heart, then begins the first 
notes of the opening song, anticipated on the ivory keys 
of the instrument. To her faint and delicate touch 
the sounds which follow, seem like waking echoes far 
away and faint, now coming nearer as they swell out 
from the full stroke of her masterful hand, as her 
white fingers run along the keys until the melody, 
swelling up in deeper and fuller volume fills the whole 
room. 

When the prelude ends she sings the new song, new 
to her, no doubt, but old as Passion and Love, in the 
human heart : 

SONG. 

" Tell me the tale again, tender and true, 

Breathe in my i^aiting ear each loving word ; 
Never in all my dreams burst on my view 

Visions so rapturous, scenes so adored I 
Can this be Paradise opening from heaven 

With its Eternity changeless and pure ? 
Love of my woman's heart tenderly given. 

Love in my love alone born to endure. 
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Songs sweet as rapsodies swell in my breast, 
Words lips may never speak dwell on my tongue ; 

In this sweet ecstacy I am oppressed, 
Borne by its restless stream helpless along. 
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Reach me thy hand again that I may know 

Thou art my lover still earthly and true ; 
That all this joy I feel, rich in its flow, 

Morning and night again shall each renew. 



" Now touch my lips with thine that in thy breath 

I shall be comforted as with strong wine ! 
That I shall know from thee, come life or death, 

As I in love am thine so art thou mine. 
There I with that blessed seal sinks ev'ry fear, 

Thou art my dream in hope living alway ; 
Earth is a Paradise, Heaven is here — 

Joy's long Eternity dawns with to-day 1 
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There are songs which, sung ever so well, will bring 
out no responses, because the cold, icy perfectness of 
music and verse seem to be frozen into an artistic per- 
fection. There are others which have nothing in 
either word or sentiment to attract a thought or quicken 
one beat the most susceptible pulse, yet through some 
fatality, as with humanity, we find them wedded with 
music so exquisite, that the dead things which never 
should have had being, like the clay of another Adam, 
have breathed into them the soul of music and they 
live forever. 

Again both soul and body are crucified in others by 
the brutal executioner at the instrument. And again 
there are here and there songs, which lie for years 
wrapped up in their covers, like manuscripts in a 
strange tongue, looked at, guessed at, waiting for an 
interpreter to reveal the mystery hid within. 

Something of this last is the song Elsonora has just 
sung. She has discovered the key to its secrets hidden 
deep in her own heart. So she sang it with her heart, 
and in that interpretation it spoke again to every heart. 
Nor was the song new. Others there had sung, or 
sung at it, but so imperfectly, so unintelligently that 
but a day after and remembrance of it even, was lost 
and the name forgotten. 
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So, when she began the song, they turned away to 
speak to the friend beside them. Not a thing unusual, 
but a custom rather to be honored in the breach, 
whether the music is good or bad. 

Perhaps in the middle of a sentence, at the opening 
of a disquisition, reference to the latest gossip, or the 
latest dance, by a power felt, if not understood, the 
words of conversation die out into silence, and a pro- 
found hush falls upon the listeners. Eyes widen, lips 
part, and from a languid attitude, some become almost 
rig^d in their abstraction : others lean forward as if to 
meet the strains of music in the tide of song as it swells 
out into a flood of passionate sweetness; others drop 
their eyes to the floor while they seem to lose them- 
selves in an introspection which has for its motive 
some half-forgotten memory coming back to the heart, 
reawakened by the music and the sentiment of the 
song. 

Ellerton's fears are confirmed, for while looking at 
the singer as if under a spell, he forgets to turn the 
pages. No matter — she has forgotten the music and 
all about her and sings on more from the heart than 
from the music, which is its interpreter. He discov- 
ers his mistake and turns the page hastily, carrying 
two together, but she does not notice it. Now the 
voice is responding to the words and music, growing 
richer and fuller with every hne. Her face flushes 
and pales, as the passion rises in its tenderness and 
sweetness, until reaching the climax in the last verse 
it thrills with its exquisite pathos and joy, every heart 
that listens. 

For a moment after her voice is hushed, silence fills 
the room, and we know how still it has been. Then it 
is broken by a mighty burst of applause, and the com- 
pany throng around her with congratulations. But 
they are stopped in the midst of their flattering 
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speeches as if struck dumb. With her head bowed on 
her hands lying on the white keys of her instrument 
Elsonora is in tears. 

Ellerton with eyes almost as humid, softly touches 
her and she lifts her head and her face is bright with 
smiles that have followed her tears. Smiles and tears 
are her tribute to her own song, but she alone knows 
wliy it is so. 

Rising from her seat she takes the proffered arm of 
her friend, and they retire to another part of the house. 
She is followed by every eye, and long after her de- 
parture, nothing is heard but praises, and of her won- 
derful discovery of the beauty of that song, through 
her interpretation of its meanings. Others succeed her 
at the piano, but none can satisfy as she has, and soon 
the playing is made a screen behind which occasion is 
taken to discuss the latest — what you will — after 
having urgently called for the music, was it an excuse 
for gossip? It would appear so. 

Let us go into the conservatory where the flowers 
and birds make us sigh for the green fields and month 
of June. 

We love flowers, love them sincerely and so forget 
to call their names. Think of that? Is there not some 
one so dear to you that you scarcely dare to breathe 
her name, save in a whisper? So are there flowers so 
grand, so magnificent that they seem to be above the 
commonplace of names. That which we love loses 
something of sacredness lo our love, something of its 
exclusiveness in the babbling of a name. 

How wonderfully is this illustrated by the sublime 
awe and reverence of the Jew for the name of God, 
Elohim, hidden away, sacred, nameless, pure, he wor- 
shiped him in the silence of the sanctuary of his loving 
Heart. 

The flowers are beautiful, not like those of the 
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garden, of course, which have the sunshine, the rain 
and the dew to wash and color them : yet they are beau- 
tiful, and charming to behold. 

And there are other things besides the flowers to 
attract and charm. As we wander among the almond 
trees, aloes, japonicas, oleanders and other rare 
and beautiful plants and shrubs, blooming in the profu- 
sion of their native climate, here roses of many kinds 
and hues, here vines tw^ining and winding among the 
trees, seeming to be epitomes of the wild jungle, we 
suddenly come upon two parties on a rustic seat, who 
are engrossed in other things than the admiration of 
the flowers, for we have discovered them without their 
seeing us, and so we discreetly step behind an oleander 
tree to await developments. 

Thinking we knew the parties without seeing them, 
save in outline, imagine our surprise and disappoint- 
ment in finding Thomas Bolton and Amy Cover here 
instead of Ellerton and Elsonora Cover, whom we were 
sure w^ere coming this way when we last beheld them. 
But we will wait and listen to what Amy is telling Mr. 
Bolton. 

"You surprise me, Mr. Bolton! I had never 
dreamed of such a thing! *' 

Now the facts are she thinks she knows all about 
it, and this is stale news to her, and maybe she does. 
We will find out soon. But the answer. 

" But it is nevertheless true, and I cannot see where 
your eyes are that you have not seen it before now. I 
shall lose faith in you as a woman of discernment soon 
if this continues." 

** Ah ! that is cruel, Mr. Bolton, and I wish I knew 
what I could do to regain favor in your eyes ! '' 

" My dear — eh — a — Miss Amy — excuse — me — Miss 
Cover " 

" You had better call me Miss Amy, my sister is 
Miss Cover." 
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" Well, Miss Amy, do you want me to tell you how 
you will be able to retrieve yourself in my eyes as a 
woman of close observation ? " asked Bolton in a low 
voice. 

" Indeed I do, and you will make me quite happy if 
you can tell me how to do this," she answered frankly. 

** Well, I was just saying that " 

" I know what you were just saying, so you need 
not repeat it. Go on and tell me how 1 am to recover 
myself in your eyes." 

" Recover yourself in my eyes ! Why, my dear Miss 
Amy, you were never lost to mv eves, they are full of — 
full of " 

" Now, Mr. Bolton, I shall insist on your perform- 
ing your agreement, as you made it, and not wander 
away from the subject as you are doing." 

But you won't let me begin ! " he protested. 
Why, that is what I am insisting on your doing, 
begin ! " she replied. 

" Well," exclaimed Bolton in desperation, ** if you 
will not let me begin my way, but insist that 1 go on, 
then without beginning, why, I want you to discover 
that I am in love with you, and return me your love 
in exchange, there ! " 

And with a blanched face he looked in her eyes, and 
they never dropped nor wavered as they met his gaze. 

Whatever Amy knew or guessed he intended to say 
we will not attempt to guess, but that she is surprised 
and startled we will not for an instant den v. At first 
her face grows deadly pale then flushes scarlet and her 
eyes seek the ground in confusion as his full meaning 
comes to her in all its force. She has driven him by 
bantering to this declaration as made, now she is driven 
to her answer, which comes 3lowly but distinctly, as 
with face aflame she says, " Mr. Bolton, 1 have known 
that for some time ! " 

** You have known it ? " he cries, then leaning over 
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so close that their faces all but touch he continues hus- 
kily, ** And do you return my love ? " 

Glancing up with a smile, she says : " You who are 
so quick to read others' hearts should see and read 
your answer." 

" Amy, my darling ! I thought so, but my eyes were 
so blinded I could not trust them ! " and their faces met 
and lingered a moment together. 

Ellerton and Elsonora enter as their lips meet but do 
not see them. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FOOTSTEPS ON THE STAIRS. 

There lies a shadow on the floor, 
A form, too, darkens now the door, 
And hides the sunlight, while the chill 
Creeps o*er the heart from coming ill. 
We fly, it follows closer still I 
So close the bony Angers clasp 
Have clutched us in their icy grasp ! 

Going back a little the reader will remember we met 
Agnes Dale entering St. Michaers as we were leaving. 
It might well be supposed that she and Nora had come 
together, as they were entering the church together 
when we met them. Such was not the case, they 
having met at the door, each coming directly from her 
home. 

Agnes was a little belated in starting, she and her 
mother having been arranging the Christmas presents 
for the children, provided through the kindness of an 
unknown friend. To add to her annoyance and delay 
the children persistently insisted on sitting up, although 
long after their usual bed-time. Of course nothing 
could be done until they were out of the way. 

At last having succeeded in this task, the presents 
were quickly placed in the little parlor in a pleasing dis- 
play with the name of each one neatly labeled thereon, 
after which Agnes prepared for the street. With a 
word of admonition from her mother to be careful on 
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the street that nothing should happen her, she hurried 
away to the church. 

It was a strangely peculiar and disagreeable sensa- 
tion that oppressed her as she started out alone on the 
streets of Coverdale! Now to be unable to walk the 
streets of her birthplace without fear of danger, fills 
her with a shrinking back that is almost overpowering. 
Now she must go cowering along the ways which in 
other days rang with her glad song when later than 
this at night, she went tripping alone to her home. 
Then the streets were as free by night as by day, to 
all to go and come, but now since the strike, a walk of 
a few squares by night fills her with dread. 

The night is dark, save the dull light from the snow, 
yet one approaching can be seen for some distance, if 
not recognized. So Agnes keeps a close lookout as 
with almost noiseless footsteps she hastens over the 
snowy streets. She has crossed Walker Street and in 
a moment will be safe in the shelter of St. Michael's, 
when suddenly there come hurrying around the comer 
towards her two men whose actions excite her suspi- 
cions. Instinctively halting, she sees opposite to her a 
dark stairway, and without thought she hurries into it 
and up the stair, nor stops in her flight until she reaches 
a landing, some dozen or two steps from the entrance. 
Here she halts for breath, instinctively looking back 
as she does so, and is startled at the sight of two men 
entering the passage-way she has just left. A moment 
after the sound of their feet is heard ascending the 
stair. 

The very danger she is fleeing her choice of refuge 
brings upon her, with no way left for escape. How 
often are the gravest counsels and wisest plans brought 
to nothing by hasty action. 

With a whispered prayer to her patron saint for 
guidance, protection and deliverance, hastily crossing 
herself, she noiselessly turns and moves along the land- 
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ing, feeling for a door, second flight of stairs or secret 
place of hiding. She finds a door but it is locked: 
beyond the walls are bare and smooth and do not ex- 
tend more than ten feet back from the landing. Mov- 
ing along this wall her knee touches something, but 
not hard enough to make a noise, and she stops, 
reaches out her hand to find a box breast-high to her, 
covered on top, but to her delight, far enough from 
the wall to allow her to get between it and the partition 
of the hallway. As quick as thought she slips behind 
this box and crouches down below its top, every fiber 
of her frame now shaking with fear, for her pursuers 
are almost upon her. 

While we have been describing her course these men 
have ascended the stair with the tread of assassins 
creeping upon their victims, and are now close behind 
her. Were they actually pursuing her ? she asks. 

As they reach the landing she can hear them feeling 
along the wall, and touch the door as she did, then 
proceed on until a sudden rap on the knee of one of 
them striking the box, brings a cry of pain with an 
oath to the lips of this unfortunate one. As he stum- 
bles his hand rests on the top of the box to which it 
caught when thrown out to stay his fall, while his fin- 
gers actually touch her hair. Had not her fright been 
so great she would have screamed aloud, but the terror 
of her situation is such that even sound is frozen in her 
throat. She would have fainted but the chill atmos- 
phere, while it benumbs her senses, quickens her per- 
ceptions so that reaction is held in abeyance, and an 
artificial vitality sustains and keeps her painfully alive 
to all around her. She does all she can to crowd her- 
self into a still smaller space and as near the floor as 
she can get. 

Under her and at her feet she hears the squeaking of 
young rats, and touches the soft bed where they harbor. 
That she remains quiet under these circumstances 
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shows the abject terror she feels in the presence of 
these men. 

" Hist ! " comes the loud whisper of the man who 
waited at the landing. 

" What are you at there? You will be waking the 
dead with your noise. Are you at the end of the 
hallway ? " 

** Yes : as far as I can go for a box at the end. 
Wait till I strike a match and see what is beyond it." 

Agnes* heart sinks as she hears these words as they 
mean her betrayal. She would fly before a light is 
made, and is gathering her feet for the spring as she 
hears the man scraping the match across the top of 
the box, and sees the glow of the half-lighted phos- 
phorus. Another rasp and the broken end of the burn- 
ing match flies over behind the box and falls on her 
hand, but instantly goes out. That it alighted on her 
hand she is utterly unconscious, although she finds it 
blistered a little later, because in the flashing of that 
flying spark she sees the face of the man above whose 
eyes arc peering down, apparently looking her in the 
eyes. 

That he has discovered her she has no doubt, and 
she but awaits his announcement of her presence, or 
his efforts to drag her out from her hiding. If pos- 
sible her fears increase at this thought, and she would 
spring from her hiding-plac? and make a dash for the 
stair, were she not palsied by her fears. Still the fierce 
eyes burn above her, she feels the breath in her hair, 
the clammy fingers touch her shrinking flesh. 

Her heart which beat so fiercely a moment before 
that she feared it would betray her presence has almost 
ceased its pulsations. Why docs he not seize upon her, 
for he is there and she hears his heavy breath just above 
her, and the constant moving of his hands in search for 
something. 
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Presently he says in a low tone to his companion, 
" Have you a match? 1 have used the last I have." 

" No, I haven't a one about me," was the whispered 
answer. 

" Well, it's a pity. I would like to have seen 
what is here, before we walk ; but I guess it*s all right 
anyway. What did you want to say to me? Say it 
as quick as you can for I want to git away from here.' 

Agnes, her fears allayed, is alert and all attention to 
what follows. 

'* Well, I tell you," said the other, in a whisper so 
low that Agnes can scarcely catch his words, " it's a 
matter that will have to be kept mighty close. The 
B. of C. has some ticklish work on its hands, and you 
must keep a sharp lookout. You know what has been 
done in the last two or three weeks. We are now 
ready for active work, and the first blow must be struck 
to-night." 

*' To-night, captain ? That's sudden, ain't it?" 

" Yes, a little ; yet from what I learn, it is none too 



soon." 



" When did you determine on it, captain ? " 

" To-night the Council met. Could not get word 

to you in time, so on information we thought too 

serious for delay, we determined to strike the first blow 

to-night." 

" O, that's all right. What the chief does is all right 

with me, and the same with you and t'others. But 

what's the move?" 

" Why No. 9 is to slug the Boss to-night." 

" Will he do it? where will he find him? " 

" I have my suspicions of him, but we will see. He 

has his orders. I just gave them to him myself as 

you came up. You met him ? " 

** Yes, and he seemed in a study and did not seem 

to notice me." 
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" If he's a moke the best is he did not know me. 
If he fails we shall know him, anyway." 

** But he may not find him to-night. You would 
not have him pinched at his rooms?'* 

" No trouble about that. He is at the governor's 
party to-night, and he can catch him on his road 
home." 

" But he may have company home and it would not 
be safe to tackle him." 

** No fear of that. He's sweet on the governor's 
daughter, and he'll stay to the last. It will be a good 
chance to get him on the road, as it will be late when 
he leaves." 

'* I hope so! My head rings from the belting he gave 
me over in the " 

** Hist ! There is some one coming up the stairs. 
Lie close to the wall ! " 

Agnes heard footsteps coming up the steps, then 
stop on the landing. 

There is fumbling as if searching of pockets, the in- 
sertion of a key into a lock followed by the opening 
of a door. Next came the scraping sound of a match, 
a flash of light, the flare of a lighted lamp, followed by 
the sound of a closing door, darkness, silence for a 
moment, then the stealthy tread of feet descending the 
stairs. 

Waiting until the departing footsteps died way in 
the distance, Agnes extricated herself from her 
cramped confinement, and with swift but trembling 
steps hastened down the stairs. As she reaches the 
foot she hears the door above her open, and glancing 
up she catches the shadowy outline of a face, and the 
faint gleam of eyes looking down on her from the 
head of the stairway, and she flies along the street. 

The crisp air, freedom of motion, and comparative 
security under the shade of St. Michael's, which she 
soon reaches, buoys her up so that when she reaches 
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the gate she has in a measure recovered her composure, 
if not her breath and speech. 

Meeting Nora a moment after ihcy go in tojT:cther, 
as we have seen, as if nothing had happened either of 
them. 

But the shock, and the effects of her fright follow- 
ing, are slow in wearing away. From the time Agnes 
enters the church until near midni^^^ht she seems to be 
in a mental nightmare, without power of thought, or 
will to act save through the impulse from those about 
her. 

The hours go by without notice and she sinofs as one 
in a dream. Not until the clock in the stt^q^lc of St. 
Michael's strikes the last quarter to twelve is there a 
sign of her awakening. Then ber mind partly recov- 
ers its action, and the first thing she feels, is an im- 
pulse irresistibly forcing her towards the door. Obe- 
dient to it she mechanically arises and goes out of the 
church. As the night winds strike her brow, the cool 
air clears her mind as if from a mist, and then, for the 
first, the plot she has listened to bursts ui)on her in all 
its horrid meaning. Ellerton is to be assassinated and 
she must save him. Has she time? She glances to 
the clock in the steeple. Half — a — quarter until 
twelve. Wings of fear add to her swift feet, but will 
thev be fleet enough to save him ? 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE CLOCK OF ST. MICHAEL S STRIKES TWELVE. 



A woman's love I what is it then ? 

So strange, so strong and true ! 
It binds her wild and wilful heart 

As nothing else can do. 

A woman's love ? I cannot tell : 

It has nor time nor plan. 
I know it as a priceless gem, 

God's richest gift to man ! 

As our new lovers under compulsion arc behaving 
like sensible persons after their little mutual surprise, 
we will leave them for a time and hasten to the new- 
comers, not so well assured of their conduct after Elso- 
nora*s triumph so shortly before. And we are none 
too soon judging from what she is saying as we ap- 
proach. 

" Please. Mr. Ellerton. say nothing more about that 
or you will make me vain," arc the first words that 
greet our ears. Just what she referred to we may not 
be sure, but from his answer he understood. 

*' I do not think any one would blame you for being 
vain, or rather proud of your triumph to-night," he 
answers. 

** It may have been a triumph, as you choose to call 
it, but it was, as many such have been, won at the cost 
of burning tears ! '' she said. 
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** Yes," he answered, " but they were not sorrowful 
tears." 

" Ah ! you may think so, but you do not know. Now 
let us talk of something else. By the way, we have 
never had that talk on strikes you promised me, you 
remember, at the meeting before the strike? ** 

'* O, that is so long ago I haa foreotten it. It seems 
like an age to me when I look back over it," he an- 
swered with a sigh. 

** Indeed ! And has the time been so heavy on your 
hands since then as to cause you to count your days as 
your years ? " she asked in a regretful tone. 

" Not that," he said hastily, " you know what hap- 
pened that very night. I can scarcely realize that such 
things could happen — that in fact it was myself that 
took part in it. It seems all the time that it was some 
one else. Strange, is it not ? " 

** Yes," she answered, a little radly, " and none of 
that night's mystery has ever yet been cleared up. I 
cannot understand it. Is there no effort being made 
to discover the perpetrators of that outrage?" she 
asks. 

** All that can be done," he answered absently, then 
said, '* Please do not let us talk of these things, to- 
night, Miss Cover." 

" Well then, we will talk of the strikes, if you please," 
and she smiled. 

"Why should we talk of strikes?" he asked in 
sudden warmth. " Why waste time in the slow proc- 
ess of reasoning and argument, when object-lessons 
such as we are daily beholding teach so much faster? 
You are learning the whole philosophy of strikes. 
Theory amounts to little against practise. I learned 
my first lesson on the eve of its inception and have been 
daily learning ever since. You are learning just as 
rapidly and as well, and yet we have just begun to real- 
ize what a many-paged book we have for our text- 
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lessons. So please excuse me from the further dis- 
cussion of this subject for to-night, at least." 

" As you will : now, since you decline my subject, 
you will have to find a substitute," she answered archly. 

" At another time and with another person the task 
you lay upon me might be difficult, but here and with 
yourself as an inspiration, surely it should be light. 
Let us walk over to yonder seat under that cluster of 
rose trees. It seems to-night I wish to be among the 
flowers, especially with the queen of them, since a 
princess is my companion." 

" Stop right here ! " she exclaimed, her face flushing 
deeply. " I will not go another step from this, unless 
you promise to talk like a sensible man." 

'* Why, what have I said? Nothing surely but the 
truth, though, haply not sensibly spoken ! " he ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

" Even truth sometimes is not pleasant to hear ! " 
was her low reply. 

" That may be so, but what woman was ever so un- 
reasonable as to get offended when honestly praised ? " 
he asked. 

" None when honestly praised. Flattery is but a pre- 
text for lies." 

" Well, if you so construe my words, I will, per- 
force, hold my tongue, for who wishes the truth of his 
words questioned, when speaking the plain truth ? Let 
us go to the seat," he said gravely. 

She was perplexed at his words and manner so made 
no answer, but went silently and a little reluctantly to 
the seat he indicated. 

" Will you answer one question, which I know you 
can, and truthfully? " he asked her when seated beside 
each other under the rose trees. 

" What imj>ertinence ! You then doubt my ability 
to speak the truth at all times ! " she answered, proudly. 
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" No, not your ability, that I know, but your willing- 
ness to do it." 

" Do you think I can be placed in a position where 
I would fail to tell the truth ? " 

** You read me wrong. I did not say anything to 
justify your question. You are avoiding, by failing 
to answer, my question. This is what I meant : will 
you answer me ? " 

" Yes, I will answer you if in my power." 

" Why then did you want that particular song to- 
night, and why did you weep when you had finished 
singing it? " 

'* Now you ask two questions when I promised to 
answer but one,'* exclaimed Elsonora, a deep flush 
spreading over her face. ** I will answer one but not 
both. Choose which one you desire me to answer." 

** Then answer the first," he said. 

** Because I thought I could sing it to-night so it 
could be understood. And now I will answer the 
other question. In singing it came to me in such a 
revelation that I was overcome by the power of the 
theme and the sweetness of the words. Are my an- 
swers satisfactory to you ? " 

" Perfectly : and your singing was a mighty revela- 
tion to me," he added. 

"How so?" she asked. 

" Shall I answer your question ? " 

Elsonora looked at him with a glance, uncertain and 
wavering, as she finally answered with a smile and a 
simple ** yes," so faint that it was scarcely heard. 

*' It showed me a heart which interpreted that song 
and felt the truth of it as applied to the heart of the 
interpreter, even as I felt it while listening, and when 
you finished it, I knew that I loved you, and I knew 
that you loved, for no heart that did not feel the power 
of those words and the thrill of the music as applied to 
them, could ever interpret them in song. As I an- 
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swered my own heart-questioning I also asked if pos- 
sibly it could be that your heart was calling to 
me, so I resolved to know. I love you ! Was it to 
me, to my heart, you were calling in that song to-night ? 
Or did my heart answer to your silence ? " 

" Ask your own heart if you be not deceived and 
tell me the answer, then I will answer you." 

" Why ask my heart when it is now crying aloud 
to you in answer to the words in the song ? " 

" Then mine has answered you back in the same 
words," she said blushing. 

" Now, indeed is the song true, as you sang it ! O 
Elsonora, I have dreamed of this, but to chide myself 
with folly, and yet the dreams were but shadows com- 
pared with this moment. It were cruel to stop here. 
You have gone with me through the Valley and the 
Shadow, henceforth will you walk with me in the sun- 
shine of the brighter days to come, even to the end? 
Answer but yes, and I will ask no greater bliss ! " 

" Here is my hand ; lead me as you will, I will 
follow," was her answer as she gave him a willing 
hand. 

Just as Ellerton took it with a forward movement 
towards the giver our attention was diverted by the 
approach of Bolton and Amy, and as they look up these 
two are standing before them, and Elsonora's face is 
a flaming scarlet. 

" Why, sister ! " exclaimed Amy, " what a ridicu- 
lous position ! " and she burst into a merry laugh. 

" That's not fair, nor will I be a party to such chi- 
canery," laughed Bolton. ** To think she assumes to 
feel her sense of propriety shocked at this, and yet 
not five minutes ago you might have caught her in the 
same position herself." 

" Amy ? " cried Elsonora, recovering her composure, 
" Did you catch her in the very act ? " 

** Yes, in the very act ! " 
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" With whom, pray tell me? " asked she, puzzled at 
the answer. 

"With myself." 

" Yourself ? " 

** I would be ashamed to tell on myself, if I were you, 
and I don't thank you for it either! " Amy cried, with 
an air of offended -nnoccnce comical in its assumption. 

** No, indeed ! when you were the other party," said 
Bolton laughing. 

'* Well, since you have told it I am sure I would 
rather it would be myself than another." 

" I do not understand this," cried Elsonora. " You 
are speaking in riddles.' 

Ellerton had risen when Amy first spoke and was 
standing looking from one to the other in curious 
wonder at their words, not understanding what they 
meant. 

** Well," exclaimed Amy, ** I always heard that lovers 
were blind to all except their existence, and now I have 
double proof of it to-night ! " 

** Since when did you make this discovery?" asked 
Bolton. ** Not an hour ago and you were as blind as 
these ! " 

" Why, what do you both mean ? I cannot get a 
word of sense out of all this talk ! " cried Elsonora, 
now in actual distress through bewilderment. 

" Well, sister, I will give you what I just cheated 
Thomas — doesn't that sound strange — out of, a kiss, 
and tell you he and I have just gone through what you 
were now trying, only a little more succe3sfully than 
you, and that we are engaged, if papa says * yes.' " 

" Why Amy ! Mr. Bolton, you don't mean ? O I 
am so happy, only it is so sudden ! " 

" Not any more so than yours, only Thomas told me 
what was going to happen. I was not half so sur- 
prised as you were, even at myself." 

" Perhaps so,*' Elsonora answered as she again 
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clasped her sister to her bosom, where with laughter 
and tears, they congratulated each other on the happy 
termination of the hour. 

After looking at the sisters for a moment Ellerton 
turned to Bolton saying: " Well, my old friend, allow 
me to congratulate you in getting the start of me, but 
the race has been a friendly one, and we were not after 
the same prize at least." 

** Thank you, Ellerton. I admit to having the start, 
but as turfmen say you came under the string a good 
second." 

Then they all talked top^ethcr for a few moments 
when Elsonora, thinking of their guests, exclaimed : 
" We are forgetting our company ! What in the world 
will they think of us?" 

" You are mistaken, not our company but our guests, 
but let us return to them at once ! " 

So they returned to those whom they feared they 
had neglected only to find that each had been so busy 
with his own affairs that the truants were not even 
missed. So goes the world. We are only seen when 
we get in the line of some one's vision so as to hide 
from him that which he desires most to see. 

But it is well our party returned as they did, for 
the guests were just gomg out to supper. Now some 
people are so foolish as to think that lovers feed on 
things ethereal — that is love, this our friends disprove, 
for there were no more hungry or thirsty people at 
the tables to-night than these our friends the lovers. 

We will not stop to describe the banquet. When 
it is over the guests, led by the host and hostess, repair 
to the ball-room where the musicians are already wait- 
ing the coming of the dancers. With the Colonel and 
his partner at the head the music starts up and the ball 
begins. 

Waltz, schottische, round and quadrille follow each 
other and every heart cries, 
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" On with the dance ! Let Joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till mom when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet." 

Eleven, half-past, a quarter of twelve,and still the 
dance goes on, but not '* till morn." For at the hour 
of twelve or a little before, the music stops, and each 
couple is seated wherever convenient to await the 
coming of the hour of the Nativity. 

The sudden change from the mirth of many-voiced 
laughter, the cadence of rhythmic feet, the twang of 
the strings and blare of horns, and mingling with 
these the loud monotone of the master of the dance 
as he calls the forms, to the expectant hush that has 
fallen upon the assemblage, makes one feel dizzy, as 
if suddenly stopped in the midst of a maddening whirl 
and rush of a flying train. 

There are low murmurs of voices in half- whispers, 
furtive glances at the clock in the hall, and bending 
forward of heads, listening for the first droning of the 
warning which soimds before the stroke. It sounds! 
Expectancy awaiting the first loud boom of the stricken 
bell hushes every sound, even to the quivering of 
a breath. You can hear the heart-beats under the 
fleecy folds which cover many a fair bosom. One, 
two, three, four minutes have sped away, leaving all 
hanging on the last. How often hopes and joys of a 
lifetime hang thus suspended. 

Hark! Is that not the first stroke of the midnight 
chimes of St. Michael's trembling out on the frosty air? 
There is a stir in one of the outer rooms, and the 
hastening sound of coming feet. A low but anxious 
voice is asking for some one, and as we look up the 
white face of Agnes appears at the door, and then the 
clock strikes the midnight hour. 

Glad clanging of the merry chimes sound high alonp: 
the wintry skies. With the first sounds all spring to 
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their feet, and for a moment a babel of voices in glad 
cries and laughter fill the house. 

At a word all become silent again, while mementoes 
and cards are distributed to all the guests. Surprise 
and a new pleasure fill every heart. No, not every 
heart. We had forgotten Agnes. How eagerly she 
looks from face to face with that strained look in the 
eyes until she catches sight of Ellerton, and then as if a 
flood of sunlight had burst upon her brow her features 
relax and her whole face glows with pleasure." 

She IS in the act of withdrawing as Elsonora catches 
sight of her in the doorway, and hurrying through the 
crowd, reaches her and calls : 

" Agnes, wait, please, a moment." 

Agnes hearing the call waits in the hallway until 
Elsonora comes. 

''Agnes dear, why did you come so late? You 
know I wanted you and Nora to-night." 

" Yes, I know, but you know the difference between 
us, and then my duty was at the church to-night." 

" Yes, but what calls you away at this hour, when 
you could have come sooner? The services are not 
over yet, surely ? " 

At this Agnes' black eyes flashed up into those of her 
questioner, with a scared look in them, as she remem- 
bered her mission had not been finished. 

Elsonora seeing this change in her face, cried : ** Why 
Agnes! what is the matter with you? Speak, tell 
me!" 

" Hush, Miss Cover, you will attract attention to us, 
speaking so loudly. There is trouble, but what I may 
not say : but there is to be a deal of it for many a day 
coming. Would you keep it if I tell you ? It is a mat- 
ter of life and death." 

** Yes, if you will tell me whose life is endangered, 
that I may know to what to look in my course of 
action." 
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" It is Mr. Ellerton." 

" What, James ? " Elsonora almost shrieked, and had 
not a giddy girl near her shrieked louder, would have 
attracted attention. Agnes looked at her in a curious, 
half-smiling way, forgetting in her surprise to chide 
her for the outcry. This look on Agnes' face recalled 
what she said in her surprise, and she blushed crimson. 

** You need not blush that you said it, for I am glad 
to know it is true, Miss Cover," Agnes said, with a 
smile of pleasure on her face. 

*' Yes, you have guessed right, and you can tell me 
anything you wish to be told James/' with a smile, 
" and it will be all right. What is the trouble? " 

" Excuse me, Miss Cover, if I only say, and it is 
what I would tell Mr. Ellerton himself, not to leave 
this house to-night. That Agnes Dale gives the 
warning. But do not tell the last unless it is necessary 
to do so to keep him, which I do not think will be 
now,'' and she smiled a sad smile, as she said these 
last words, then turning with a low '* good night,*' she 
walked rapidly away through the hall and out of the 
door. 

After the guests departed, Ellerton and Bolton were 
persuaded to stay until morning. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE RED CROSS AND THE BLUE AGAIN CALL THE 

BROTHERHOOD TO THE CAVES. 

And then I saw another sign 

With portent and with form most strange; 

More subtile still must thou divine 

To me each cabalistic line. 

Again transmute through changing change, 

If I may read with mystic skill 

That mind interpreted by Will. 

The festivities of the holidays in Coverdale are over 
with the few able and desirous of holding these semi- 
religious feasts, and a deeper gloom than before has 
settled over the place. All manufacturing places, 
except the Broad Valley Machine Works, owned by 
Abrams, and the railroad shops, are idle. 

The condition of many not in the strike themselves, 
who have their business stopped for lack of material 
with which to carry it on, and under the rules, not 
entitled to stipend from the several Unions, because 
of these facts, is exceedingly pitiable. All that could 
be done by private charity, and work furnished them, 
has and is being done. These things may furnish 
food, some clothing, leaving house-rent and other nec- 
essaries out of the question. 

Now they feel they are being wronged, for every 
furnace and mill has offered to continue running, if 
the miners would agree to a rate at which, under the 
changed nature of things, they could run without an 
absolute loss to the mills. Considering the reason- 
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ableness of this proposition, and the destitution sure to 
follow lack of labor, the larger and better portion of 
the men were ready to agree to it. The miners and 
many others would not consent, because they consid- 
ered it a direct support to the mine owners, tending di- 
rectly to weaken the chances of the Union in a success- 
ful strike. This position was backed more or less by 
the several orders of workingmen, on the grounds that 
labor should support the cause of labor, and laborers 
should aid and stand by each other. This would have 
been right if the logical conclusions had been followed 
out. 

The same support was not given to the enforced idle 
men as was given the idle strikers, making the sympa- 
thizer suffer for the support of those who would re- 
ceive the future benefits of success, in the end. 

The rigor of the winter continues. Of one thing no 
man in Coverdale need suffer, that is lack of fuel. Col. 
Cover threw open his individual mines free to all who 
were needy. Not only did he do this, but he paid 
men to mine, haul and deliver coal to all who, unable 
from whatever cause, to procure it. His woods 
were also free to all who wanted wood for fire or other 
purposes looking to support by its use. 

Every day, rough or fair, Elsonora, with some of 
the household as companion or assistant, was seen 
going to the homes of the sick and destitute, always 
finding gloom and leaving light behind her. 

She was frequently at the Widow Coons, but no 
more to bring gifts, for Johnny was working for Col. 
Cover, and the old lady was hale and hearty, nor was 
there a more welcome home in all Coverdale than hers 
when Elsonora came. 

These were all good things, but they were not 
enough. Not one, nor many, could take up and carry 
this burden which belonged to the whole community, 
nor was it right for such to do it. Those who would 
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saw it and were ready to give up the contest and return 
to their duty. Dennis Clatty, his two sons and John 
Coons were the first : they in turn had their influence 
on others of the miners, who were at the first the most 
stubborn to move ; with the furnace and mill men there 
was less trouble. 

Quietly, persistently, and continuously, these worked 
through the holidays, and to such effect that by the be- 
ginning of the second week in January, they were 
ready for active and open measures. Those in the mills 
could go to work, but this would not help the furnace 
and the mine. All recognized the necessity of opening 
up mining, and this was the harder question to de- 
termine. 

With enough practical miners to take the lead, 
the furnace and mill men could go into the mines until 
such time as their places could be supplied by miners, 
or the mills opening, give to them their old places back 
again. To meet this lack of experienced miners Eller- 
ton had determined to import enough non- Union men 
to meet the emergency. To his surprise he had little 
trouble in securing them. All now lacking is their 
arrival, which is all prepared for, when they will be 
at once put in the mines and the work will be done. 
When the number required, the secrecy of the 
movement, and the danger of resistance are considered 
one may well be surprised at their success so far in 
not being discovered and their plans frustrated. Of 
course the Chief of the Brotherhood suspicioned some 
move, and guessing it to be the importation of miners, 
had begun to form plans to defeat any action that might 
be taken. One of these plots we have seen defeated 
by Agnes Dale. 

EUerton and those with him knew that when such 
desperate measures as these were resorted to, that a 
simple miscarriage of a plot would not daunt tlie men 
who were at the head of it. 
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That there was a secret organization within the 
Union, if not of it, was confirmed by this fact, because 
it was well known that nothing of this character would 
be tolerated by the leading men of the Union, at least 
as a part of their work. Whether this body was large 
or small at present could not well be determined. 
These things embarrassed the movements of Ellerton 
and his friends, and of necessity hastened their prepa- 
rations for beginning work in the mines. 

Those from the mills, furnaces and shops, and those 
from the mines, who were to join them, through their 
leaders, were notified to hold themselves in readiness 
to answer any call by night or day, that might be made 
upon them. The workmen to be brought in from other 
places were assembled at different points on the rail- 
roads ready to be taken up at any hour. It had been 
determined to bring the train of new workmen in after 
night, so as to excite the people as little as possible, 
and of this fact the new men and the friends of the 
proprietors of the mines were duly notified. 

It is not necessary to go into details of these pro- 
ceedings. For days there was a feverish excitement 
taking hold of the people. The terms " scab '* and 
" sore head '* were heard from every group assembled 
on the streets. Women with troubled faces traversed the 
streets, furtively glancing at every man they passed. 
The blue cross or the red appeared daily on the stone in 
Glen Lane. 

It is now the second week in January. The blue 
cross and the red are together on the stone. Let us leam 
what this means. 

The door of the cave swings open at our touch and 
we again find ourselves in the chamber of the Altar 
and the Throne. The Brotherhood have already as- 
sembled and McGlynn is in the chair. Save a few 
faces of those seated before the chief on the stones, 
which are new, the scene presents nothing new from 
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that of the first night of their meeting. Dale, Lavan, 
Jahns, O'Neill and others, are listening to the words 
of the chief. 

Again are we surprised, when we look into the faces 
and know the purposes of these men, that they should 
choose such a place to plot the deeds of violence soon 
to be reaped in their legitimate harvest of crime. 

If anything the cave is more beautiful to-night than 
ever, and McGlynn is using this fact to play, as he did 
the first night, upon the brutal passions of the men be- 
fore him. He is dilating upon the festive gathering at 
the manor Christmas eve, and with all the skill his 
vivid imagination can command, he paints the scene, 
then compares it with the scene before them, that its 
dazzling bewilderment may be more effective, and 
when he has wrought the picture to its culmination of 
comparison with that festival he paints the squalor and 
hunger of their homes on Christmas eve. This done 
he stops and, turning his head from side to side, as, in 
the silence following, he surveys them face by face, fix- 
ing his eyes on theirs by turn. Then he rises upon 
his tiptoes, and, stretching his hand as high above his 
head as he can reach, he almost shrieks at them : 

" And yet, seeing this yees are asked to sit in silence 
until they bring ither min that yees have niver seen to 
take yer places at the schute, the cart and the pick, and 
dhrive yees from out the mines! Thin, byes, afther 
that, even the poor shanties that protect yees from the 
storm and the cold, the shelter for the wife and the chil- 
ders, those who live in them splendid palaces will take 
from yees, and the poor wcepin' mothers and childers 
will be driven into the strates! That's what they are 
preparin' to do ; that is what they are bringin' in these 
scabs and sore heads for. And they are coming right 
away. To-morrow night by this time a tousand will 
be landed in our strates! Will yees sthand it? Will 
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yees let thim do it, and dhrive yees and the mothers an' 
childers into the strates from their homes ? " 

Cries of " No ! No ! No ! " are the answers to these 
questions from every side. 

" Phawt will yees do thin ? '' he asks. 

" Fight 'em, kill 'em ! ivry wan av 'em ! " echoes 
from all sides. 

*' That is good enough, gintlemin, but they are not 
the worst wans. They are like yees all, wantin' wurrk. 
The divils who are bringin' thim here are worse. Col. 
Cover, Abrams, Nolan, Bolton. Ellerton " 

" To the pit wid Illerton, and all av 'em ! Kill 'em ! 
Burn 'em out ! Dynamite 'em ! " came from all sides. 

" That's it, gintlemin, and yees arc talkin' now ! But 
we can't do this all at wance; and by this time to-mor- 
row night they may be here. We are not certain av the 
time, but it will be in a few days. We must be ready ; 
we must fight these min and kape thim out, or the 
strike will end and niver a mon av yees get a haporth 
for his time ! 

"The Union is slow, and we must take the lead. 
We have the arms beyant for oursel's, and yees must 
carry thim and schoot thim ! Take thim home wid 
yees to-night, and whin yees see the double crass av 
red and blue on the sthone at the head av Glen Lane, 
git yer arms and mate wid the Union at the Hall! 
Mind now, the pinilty to the thraitor and coward is 
death ! Yees can go home now, while the Council will 
wait wid me a little while." 

Silently the men file out of the brillantly lighted 
room into the cold, dark night, and wend their way 
slowly down the dark defile to their several homes, 
each carrying with him some weapon for the coming 
conflict. What a sight is this! Six months ago and 
had any one of these men been told that on this night, 
armed with a weapon with which he had sworn to kill 
his neighbor, he would be seen going from this place 
16 
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to that purpose, he would have been horrified at the 
thought, and would have denounced his accuser as a 
madman, unworthy of countenance or belief. Yet, 
here they are, driven to madness themselves through 
the schemes of men who care nothing for them, so 
they give themselves to be their willing tools for their 
own selfish ends, and why? Because they have al- 
lowed themselves to follow passion rather than rea- 
son. 

Not long after the men left came three of the Coun- 
cil, Dale leading, Lavan remaining with McGlynn. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
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ABRAMS RECEIVES A MYSTERIOUS TELEGRAM : FIVE 

HUNDRED pigs! '* 

" Softly ! I have it here 
If in their plottings I do not outwit 
Them and so turn the tables on these men. 
So that from their own mouths they shall reveal 
To me their plans so plain a fool may read, 
Go write me down in the FooFs Calendar." 



" A DESPATCH for Abrams, and not a man in the 
office but myself ! It says * Deliver at once/ too. What 
shall I do? I cannot close the office. Dave! Jo! 
Sam ! Where are you all at ? " 

" Phawt would yees be wantin' I dunno? Anyting 
I could do fer yees ? " 

The operator turns and looks at the questioner in a 
half-quizzical way for a moment, surveying him from 
head to foot, answering him as he did so. '* Yes ; I 
want some one to deliver this despatch to Mr. James 
Abrams, at the mills below here. If you will oblige 
me " — hesitatingly — " I would be glad to have you 
do it for me. It is important, and I have no one at 
present to send. You look like an honest lad; any- 
way, there is nothing in it of any importance to any 
one but him. Do you live here ? *' 

" Yis ; this is where I draws me breat, and that's 
phawt yees calls livin', I belave? '' answered the Irish- 
man. 

" Impudent but green," the operator thought, but 
said, " Yes ; well, if you will deliver this despatch to 
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Mr. -Abrams in person I will give you a quarter if he 
does not/' 

"A quarther! Phawt's that I dunno?" The op- 
erator shows him one. " There's a gintlemon, and no 
misthake! Til do it for yees free, if the gintlemon be- 
yant pays me/* a little mixed in his words. 

** What's your name? I did not get it," asked the 
operator. 

" No, I have it y*t ; and it's plain Pathrick, sorr, 
Pathric O'Nale me mither called me/' 

" Thank you, Patrick ! Take this despatch, which is 
sealed up in this envelope, to Mr. Abrams, and tell him 
there are no charges " 

" Excipt phawt he is to pay me, is it ? *' 

*' Yes, that's right ; he is to pay you. Now, Tiurry 
and deliver it at once." 

** Tank yees, sorr, and I will be afther takin' it to 
him at wance." 

" All hunkey ! " 

" Phawt's that I dunno ? '' exclaimed Pat, with a 
puzzled look on his face. 

** Oh! I mean it is all right,'* laughed the operator. 
'* Now mind, if he does not pay you I will if you come 
back to me.*' 

" All hunkey! I'll do it sure! " grinned Pat, as he 
took the sealed envelope and started on a trot towards 
Abrams' Mills. 

Now it was quite a distance from the telegraph of- 
fice to the mills, and on the road leading there were the 
car works and machine shops of the two railroads. Be- 
tween these was an unoccupied shed or building, and 
when Pat reached this he was hidden from the sight of 
all, as he stepped inside. Looking around him, his 
whole manner changes from the simple Irish lad to the 
alert and watchful man. He takes the envelope and, 
holding it up, tries to discover what is inside. Fail- 
ing in this, he presses it sidewise between his thumb 
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and fingers, when it bursts open, at which he jumps as 
if shot it coming open so unexpectedly. 

" Phawt's that now? " he exclaimed aloud. " Would 
yees be openin* the dure whin I knocked so aisy? Til 
gist take a peep widin for wance, thin if it please, walk 
in, so I will, and see phawt yees will say till me." 

With that he takes out the despatch and, unfolcling it, 
he spells it over, letter by letter, and when done, cries 
out in dismay : 

*' That does bate all how these little tings talk, so it 
does ! * Five hunder' pigs ! ' and all sint by telegrip, 
too! Sure an* it's batin' me, so it is. But I must sale 
it toit an' be afther takin' it to the gintlemon beyant. 
* Five hunder' pigs ! ' Well, that bates me to know 
phawt the gintlemon wants wid his five hundcr* pigs! " 

Mr. Abrams is sitting in his office conversing with 
a gentleman who has called to see him about some 
work he is wanting done, when a knock is heard at the 
door and, upon his invitation to come in, Pat presents 
himself, hat in hand, and hands the despatch to him 
with : 

" Wud yees plase, the gintlemon av the depo* beyant 
gave me this and asked wud I plase take it to yees, and 
said tell yees that there was no charges, cxcipt wud 
yees pay me a quarther for bringin' it to yees ! " 

" Thank you, my lad ; and here's your quarter, Pat, 
for your trouble." 

** Yees are a gintlemon, ivry inch av yees. an' it's a 
pity yees ain't as big as Goliar, so there wud be more 
av yees. But how did yees know my name was Pat I 
dunno ? " 

But Pat's question remains unanswered, as Mr. 
Abrams' attention is wholly absorbed in the despatch, 
and, in reading it, in his surprise he exclaims : ** Five 
hundred pigs ! Why, what does it mean ? " 

** Why, that is gist phawt I wud like to be afther 
knowin' ! " cried Pat before he thought. 
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" What would you like to know ? How did you 
know what was in this despatch, please tell me? *' asked 
Abrams, sharply. 

'* An' didn't 1 hear yees jist read it? And it struck 
me as a quare ting ye'd be wantin' so minny as thim. 
And arc they bein' sint to yees sure? " 

'* Sent ? Why, here is the despatch. That's what 
it says. * Five hundred pigs will be shipped to-day, and 
be here to-night sure.' " 

" Well, that bates me entirely," answered Pat, with 
a far-away look. 

"And it beats me worse than you, Pat, for I never 
ordered a pig — stop! Maybe it is pig iron my book- 
keeper or manager has ordered. I will call him and 



see. 



As Mr. Abrams turned to call his bookkeeper, the 
gentleman who was talking with him arose and ex- 
cused himself, saying he would call again, as he saw 
Mr. Abrams would be busy in adjusting this business 
matter. 

*' Well, yes," he replies, ** this matter bothers me 
considerably, as I cannot comprehend it." Then look- 
ing closely at it, he discovers it to be signed by " B. of 
C. & Co." '* * B. of C. & Co.' are the senders, and this is 
more mysterious, as I never had any dealings with any 
firm of that name. There is seemingly something wrong. 
I must look into this matter." Then, turning to the 
gentleman, answered, ** Certainly ; call again, and I will 
see what I can do for you. Good morning." 

The gentleman withdrew, followed closely by Pat, 
and while Abrams is looking up this matter, destined, 
like many other apparently puzzling matters, to be 
easily solved when further inquired into, because sim- 
ple as truth, we will follow Pat and our commercial 
traveler, as the quickest way out of the house and out 
of this mystery, too. 

Through the buildings into the yards, and into the 
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street they go, the gentleman in front and Pat at some 
distance behind, he ai)parcntly oblivious of Pat's pres- 
ence, and Pat as careless of his. Yet they are both 
smiling to themselves, perhaps at Abrams' perplexity, 
and it may be that Pat is smiling at the ease with 
which he earned the quarter, as he still holds it in his 
hand and is looking at it as he goes along. 

There is an old brick building, now abandoned, but 
once occupied as a warehouse, standing between the 
two railroads and Abrams* mills. It stands at such 
an angle that a projecting wing of the building con- 
ceals everything behind from view both at the mills, 
the depot and the carworks. 

As the two near this building the one ahead slackens 
and he behind materially quickens his pace, so that they 
pass this place almost at the same time. No sooner do 
they turn the angle than Pat, with contortions of body 
which would indicate great physical suffering, ex- 
claims, " Five hunder' pigs ! O me eye ! but it*s killing 
me entirely, so it is ! to tink av it ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! he ! he ! 
ho ! ho ! ho ! hi ! oh ! but it bates me all to pieces to 
tink how he turned and turned, and looked at that bit 
av paper ! " 

** Hush, Pat, and don't be making a fool of yourself! 
And yet it is the best thing I have seen ! How slick we 
fooled them. But don't talk and laugh so loud here." 

" Troth and I won't, but thin it's breakin' me sides to 
kape sthill wid houldin' thim and mesilf from shoutin' 
at the same toim I To see him tumin* and turnin' the 
paper in his hand and radin' ' Five hunder' pigs,' and 
he says ' And phawt is it ? ' And thin whin he saw the 
name ' B. av C. & Co.' ' Now and phawt's that,' says 
he, and he wipes his glasses and looks agin! O wud 
yees let me give a yell, gist wan little wan to relave me 
burstin* sides ! " 

" There, Pat ! We will have a good laugh when 
you tell the boys how we fooled EUerton and made 
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old Abrams tell us all about the ' five hundred pigs ' 
coming from the 'B. of C. & Co.' and at the same time 
did not know it." 

** * Five hunder' pigs ! * O murther, but I want to 

sclirame ! '* 

" How do I look for a drummer, Pat? " 

" A drummer, is it? And I wud av taken yees for 
a foin gintlemon. sure! But the captain and the or- 
thers? '' 

** Yes. we are forgetting. To the stone, and re- 
member, it is the double cross of red and blue to- 
gether. Re careful that you are not seen. Then hasten 
to notify the chief." 

** All'right sorr : I will do-it. * Five hunder' pigs! ' 
ha ! ha ! 1 wonther if the gintlemon beyant has found 
thim yit? If not we will find thim for him when the 
thrain comes in. Good-by. captain." 

** Good-by. Pat ; mind your instructions." So they 
parted in the way. 

Not twenty minutes after O'Xeill had left the aban- 
doned warehouse the double cross appeared on the 
stone at the head of Glen Lane. 

Two men were walking: leisurely along Dale Street, 
returning from the upper part of town and. coming 
abreast of the stone, as they turned into the lane, both 
stopjHHl. stared at it a moment, when one exclaimed, 
" An' V see thot. Wull?'* 

** Yis.*' answered his companion. " an' we must be 
afther givin' the notice." and they turned and walked 
rapidly away. 

Others came, and seeing the sign, did likewise. 

Soon there were gathercvl in knots along the streets 
in various parts of town parties of excited men dis- 
cussing the question of the hour. These would remain 
for a time, gathering numbers until the approach of 
some one not friendly, or uncertain, when the party 
wouUl break up as if by magic and be gone. 
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The weather was mild and pleasant, exceptionally 
so for the time of year, the sky clear and the sun warm 
and bright, while the snow, softening under the rays of 
the sun and the warm wind, was slowly melting under 
foot. 

As the day wears on tlie excitement increases and 
the streets begin to fill up more and more with men 
coming and going, with no seeming business calling 
them out, but yet in a stress of excitement illy concealed 
under an indifferent bearing. 

This continues until about noon, when they rapidly 
disappear and the streets are soon abandoned and ap- 
parently desolate. At noon Dennis Gatty comes home 
with a troubled look on his face. Nora, now on the 
alert, discovers there is something wrong, and coming 
up to him, she puts her arms about his neck, and says 
tenderly : 

** Papa, what makes yees so sad the day?" 

" Nora darlint, yer father is tinkin* av his childers, 
and their mither these fickle toims may soon make deso- 
late, indeed ! '' 

'*What new throuble is there now, papa, yees should 
be so worriet ? '* 

"Throuble enough, me daisy, an' I would yees all 
were in the swate valley wid its blue hills beyant, 
where the daisies arc no swater than yees be, thin I 
could be happy wid me oaten male and pertaties, and 
none av this throuble upan us. A plague to the stroiks, 
whin we are compilled to lave our wurrk and waste 
phawt we have saved in doing naught, to plase the idle 
and the evil moinded. It was happy and contintid we 
were, until they brought the Union, and thin began the 
throuble. It's well enough in theory but no good in 
practise." 

" But yees thought it good whin yees first joined it, 
did you not, papa? " 

" Yis, thin, but I did not know phawt was behint it. 
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old Abrams tell us all about the * five hundred pigs ' 
coming from the *B. of C. & Co.' and at the same time 
did not know it." 

" * Five hunder' pigs ! ' O murther, but I want to 
schrame ! " 

" How do I look for a drummer, Pat ? " 

" A drummer, is it ? And I wud av taken yees for 
a foin gintlemon, sure! But the captain and the or- 
thers?" 

" Yes, we are forgetting. To the stone, and re- 
member, it is the double cross of red and blue to- 
gether. Be careful that you are not seen. Then hasten 
to notify the chief." 

" All right, sorr; I will do. it. * Five hunder* pigs! ' 
ha ! ha ! I wonther if the gintlemon beyant has found 
thim yit? If not we will find thim for him when the 
thrain comes in. Good-by, captain." 

" Good-by, Pat ; mind your instructions." So they 
parted in the way. 

Not twenty minutes after O'Neill had left the aban- 
doned warehouse the double cross appeared on the 
stone at the head of Glen Lane. 

Two men were walking leisurely along Dale Street, 
returning from the upper part of town and, coming 
abreast of the stone, as they turned into the lane, both 
stopped, stared at it a moment, when one exclaimed, 

An' 'eseethot, Wull?" 

Yis," answered his companion, " an' we must be 
afther givin' the notice," and they turned anu walked 
rapidly away. 

Others came, and seeing the sign, did likewise. 

Soon there were gathered in knots along the streets 
in various parts of town parties of excited men dis- 
cussing the question of the hour. These would remain 
for a time, gathering numbers until the approach of 
some one not friendly, or uncertain, when the party 
would break up as if by magic and be gone. 
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foot. 
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coming and going, with no seeming business calling 
them out, but yet in a stress of excitement illy concealed 
under an indifferent bearing. 
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disappear and the streets are soon abandoned and ap- 
parently desolate. At noon Dennis Qatty comes home 
with a troubled look on his face. Nora, now on the 
alert, discovers there is something wrong, and coming 
up to him, she puts her arms about his neck, and says 
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" Nora darlint, yer father is tinkin' av his childers, 
and their mither these fickle toims may soon make deso- 
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**What new throuble is there now, papa, yees should 
be so worriet ? " 

"Throuble enough, me daisy, an' I would yees all 
were in the swate valley wid its blue hills beyant, 
where the daisies are no swater than yees be, thin I 
could be happy wid me oaten male and pertaties, and 
none av this throuble upan us. A plague to the stroiks, 
whin we are compillcd to lave our wurrk and waste 
phawt we have saved in doing naught, to plasc the idle 
and the evil moindcd. It was happy and contintid we 
were, until they brought the Union, and thin began the 
throuble. It's well enough in theory but no good in 
practise." 

" But yees thought it good whin yees first joined it, 
did you not, papa ? " 

" Yis, thin, but I did not know phawt was behint it. 
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parted in the way. 
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stone at the head of Glen Lane. 
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returning from the upper part of town and, coming 
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Yis," answered his companion, " an' we must be 
afther givin' the notice," and they turned <»iiu walked 
rapidly away. 
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Soon there were gathered in knots along the streets 
in various parts of town parties of excited men dis- 
cussing the question of the hour. These would remain 
for a time, gathering numbers until the approach of 
some one not friendly, or uncertain, when the party 
would break up as if by magic and be gone. 
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and bright, while the snow, softening under the rays of 
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foot. 
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under an indifferent bearing. 
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with a troubled look on his face. Nora, now on the 
alert, discovers there is something wrong, and coming 
up to him, she puts her arms about his neck, and says 
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" Papa, what makes yees so sad the day ? " 

" Nora darlint, yer father is tinkin' av his childers, 
and their mither these fickle toims may soon make deso- 
late, indeed ! " 

*'What new throuble is there now, papa, yees should 
be so worriet ? " 

"Throuble enough, me daisy, an' I would yees all 
were in the swate valley wid its blue hills bcyant, 
where the daisies are no swater than yees be, thin I 
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none av this throuble upan us. A plague to the stroiks, 
whin we are compilled to lave our wurrk and waste 
phawt we have saved in doing naught, to plase the idle 
and the evil moindcd. It was happy and contintid we 
were, until they brought the Union, and thin began the 
throuble. It's well enough in theory but no good in 
practise." 

" But yees thought it good whin yees first joined it, 
did you not, papa ? " 

" Yis, thin, but I did not know phawt was behint it. 
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member, it is the double cross of red and blue to- 
gether. Be careful that you are not seen. Then hasten 
to notify the chief.** 
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parted in the way. 
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The weather was mild and pleasant, exceptionally 
so for the time of year, the sky clear and the sun warm 
and bright, while the snow, softening under the rays of 
the sun and the warm wind, was slowly melting under 
foot. 

As the day wears on the excitement increases and 
the streets begin to fill up more and more with men 
coming and going, with no seeming business calling 
them out, but yet in a stress of excitement illy concealed 
under an indifferent bearing. 

This continues until about noon, when they rapidly 
disappear and the streets are soon abandoned and ap- 
parently desolate. At noon Dennis Qatty comes home 
with a troubled look on his face. Nora, now on the 
alert, discovers there is something wrong, and coming 
up to him, she puts her arms about his neck, and says 
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** Papa, what makes yees so sad the day?" 

" Nora darlint, yer father is tinkin' av his childers, 
and their mither these fickle toims may soon make deso- 
late, indeed ! " 

"What new throuble is there now, papa, yees should 
be so worriet ? " 

"Throuble enough, me daisy, an' I would yees all 
were in the swate valley wid its blue hills beyant, 
where the daisies are no swater than yees be, thin I 
could be happy wid me oaten male and pertaties, and 
none av this throuble upan us. A plague to the stroiks, 
whin we are compilled to lave our wurrk and waste 
phawt we have saved in doing naught, to plasc the idle 
and the evil moinded. It was happy and contintid we 
were, until they brought the Union, and thin began the 
throuble. It's well enough in theory but no good in 
practise." 

" But yees thought it good whin yees first joined it, 
did you not, papa ? " 

" Yis, thin, but I did not know phawt was behint it. 
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abreast of the stone, as they turned into the lane, both 
stopped, stared at it a moment, when one exclaimed, 
"An' 'esee thot, Wull?" 

*' Yis," answered his companion, " an' we must be 
afther givin' the notice," and they turned anu walked 
rapidly away. 

Others came, and seeing the sign, did likewise. 

Soon there were gathered in knots along the streets 
in various parts of town parties of excited men dis- 
cussing the question of the hour. These would remain 
for a time, gathering numbers until the approach of 
some one not friendly, or uncertain, when the party 
would break up as if by magic and be gone. 
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The weather was mild and pleasant, exceptionally 
so for the time of year, the sky clear and the sun warm 
and bright, while the snow, softening under the rays of 
the sun and the warm wind, was slowly melting under 
foot. 

As the day wears on the excitement increases and 
the streets begin to fill up more and more with men 
coming and going, with no seeming business calling 
them out, but yet in a stress of excitement illy concealed 
under an indifferent bearing. 

This continues until about noon, when they rapidly 
disappear and the streets are soon abandoned and ap- 
parently desolate. At noon Dennis Qatty comes home 
with a troubled look on his face. Nora, now on the 
alert, discovers there is something wrong, and coming 
up to him, she puts her arms about his neck, and says 
tenderly : 

** Papa, what makes yees so sad the day ? " 

" Nora darlint, yer father is tinkin' av his childers, 
and their mither these fickle toims may soon make deso- 
late, indeed ! " 

''What new throuble is there now, papa, yees should 
be so worriet ? " 

"Throuble enough, me daisy, an' I would yees all 
were in the swate valley wid its blue hills beyant, 
where the daisies are no swater than yees be, thin I 
could be happy wid me oaten male and pertaties, and 
none av this throuble upan us. A plague to the stroiks, 
whin we are compilled to lave our wurrk and waste 
phawt we have saved in doing naught, to plasc the idle 
and the evil moindcd. It was happy and contintid we 
were, until they brought the Union, and thin began the 
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" Yis, thin, but I did not know phawt was behint it. 
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I tought ivry mon tliin was thrue, ivry mon was 
wurrkin' for the good av all. That is phawt the law 
says, and that is phawt they till ns, but they lie. Ivry 
wan av thim is for himscl' and doin* in a small way 
the very ting he accuses the basses av doin*. They git 
to the head and saze the power, thin rousing the hot 
blood av the Irish and others, dhrivc thim all into folly 
and crime. They have nothing and can lose nothing, 
but whin min who can wurrk and save have gained a 
little they do not wish to see desthrayed, thin these 
same cry thim down because they have a few dollars, 
and say they have jined the capitalists, and, worse, 
thrying to desthray their influence wid better and more 
pacible min." 

** Why, papa, have they been doing that wid yees ? " 

" Yis, and this very day, too, because I have wurrked 
fer the boss beyant, and did not sit down in idleness 
and spind phawt I have earned by the hardest, thratin' 
the byes to their hurt, and have done all I could to get 
a sittlemint av the throubles, they call me a * sore head ' 
and a * scab' ! And the hour past Owen Lavan, bad 
luck saze him, tould me to me teet, I was no bether 
than I ought to be, and he'd report me to the Union, 
and they would settle wid me afore anither twenty-four 
hours. There's throuble ahead, and-I feel it at the door 
now ! " 

" Don't be worriet, papa ; it will all be right, yet, I 
hope." 

" I pray God it may be, but it is as dark to me as the 
say, now, whin the sthorm is long brewin'." 

Col. Cover and James Ellerton are sitting in the for- 
mer's library, and the Colonel is just saying, "Ellerton, 
I feel it has been a mistake we have made in bringing 
so many men here, and at night, too. The Union is 
sure to get wind of it, if they have not. already, and it 
will be worse to care for them than at middav." 

" I fear you are right, Mr. Cover, and I am satisfied 
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they have discovered something, whether that the men 
are coming to-night or a defection in their own ranks, 
I am not sure which. We will have to warn our men 
at once and have them at the depot and about the rail- 
road, so that the moment the cars arrive thev will sur- 
round the newcomers and escort them to the barracks. 
When once there I think there will be no trouble for 
the night. Had we the Union alone to meet there 
would be little trouble, but there is an organization be- 
hind it of the most desperate characters in the whole 
country, with importations of the same kind, who will 
not stop short of the most extreme measures to main- 
tain the strike, for what they arc getting and hope to 
get out of it." 

" I have not thought so," said the Colonel, " and yet 
such a thing is possible." 

" You have not forgotten the attack on Agnes 
Dale?" 

" No ; but that was a piece of devilish outrage 
against virtue." 

" Very true ; but the heart which planned and put such 
a deed into execution will not stop at anything to gain 
its ends. There is no more prolific field for scoundrel- 
ism in the world than that found in strikes. You have 
a good lesson in my case. Was there ever a more fiend- 
ish malice displayed than in the persistent pursuit of 
my life? I am assured that every step I take is dogged 
by those seeking to accomplish that end. But we will 
not talk more of this, but gather our forces for action." 

" I wish people would not persist in standing in their 
own light in these things. I.x)ok at these men, now 
nearing six months of enforced idleness, and, could 
every one go to work at the advance asked, it would 
take almost a score of years to make up all the loss sus- 
tained, without looking at the expense and suffering 
caused by it ! " 

" That is true enough, but so long as men love hum- 
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bug they will find plenty to supply their wishes for it, 
if they will only consent to pay the price. But I must 
go now and get ready for to-night." 

" No ; you will stay and dine with us and thus pre- 
pare for its work. Here comes Elsonora to call us. 
Daughter, Ellertpn will make one of us at table to-day." 

" I am indeed happy to hear it," she answered, blush- 
ing slightly as she greeted their guest. ** If you are 
ready lunch is waiting," she added, and EUerton went 
to lunch with Elsonora on his arm. 

If there were no tears, no mourning, no heart-aches, 
no hates, no wrongs, no false friends, then might Elso- 
nora be glad this day. 

While these happy hearts reioice together, let us go 
to others on duty to-day. 



The Coming of the Train. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE COMING OF THE TRAIN — THE MARCH OF THE MEN 
THROUGH TOWN — THE FATAL SHOT AND THE FLIGHT 
OF THE STRIKERS DOWN GLEN LANE. 

If might makes right, the tyrant's plea 

Is law for all the ages : 
If right makes might, then it must be 

Law taught by all the sages. 
But right or might, as men decree, 

Must rule in each endeavor: 
Whichever rules the world will see 

That Truth lives on forever I 



The day, which has been heavy with uncertainty, is 
drawing swiftly to a close. The bright sky of the 
morning and noon has become overcast with a heavy 
haze, and the winds' blow from the south, warm and 
damp, as if ladened with rain. As the darkness, which 
comes on earlier because of the clouds, approaches, on 
all streets running east and west, and from the streets 
leading into these, men are seen going singly along, 
shaping their course towards the depot. 

Among these are Dennis Clatty and his sons, John 
Coons, Nolan and Bolton ; after these Col. Cover, Eller- 
ton, and many others, known to the leaders, if not 
named here. From the doors of the houses of these 
men peer out anxious faces, such as Mrs. Clatty and 
Mrs. Coons, looking after their receding forms, soon 
to be swallowed up in the swift darkness, leaving a 
deeper gloom in those trusting hearts, soon, it may be, 
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on some to settle down into a night of impenetrable 
woe. 

Hibernia Hall is in a blaze of light, as bright, almost, 
as the night of the opening strike. Yet there are nota- 
bly vacant seats now that were occupied by such men 
as Dennis Clatty, Patrick Egan, and Silas Moore, 
once noted leaders in the strike. Others almost as con- 
spicuous are absent, but their places are filled with new 
men, and strange faces are seen where they sat, mem- 
bers and visitors from other councils, and first among 
these is the hard and repulsive face of Dennis Mc- 
Glynn. 

They have organized and made their dispositions for 
the night, which would have been perfect had they un- 
derstood the whole situation. They have acted upon 
the supposition that no support would be given to the 
newcomers, except that of the employers, which would 
be weak for lack of numbers, the police and officers of 
the law not being able to give them material aid. Sim- 
ply they would march down to the train, force the men 
to remain on board and at the muzzles of their guns 
compel the trainmen to take them away. This was a 
quiet and easy way to settle the question and defeat 
Ellerton and his party. Their trouble was they had 
reckoned without their host. 

When they march so exultingly to the depot it is 
but to find the train already in and the whole building 
surrounded by a dense mass of people through whom 
they were unable to force their way! They were 
simply beaten in their first move and in their rage and 
disappointment find themselves helpless to carry out 
any definite plan were they able to form one. 

Seeing this, their rage burst forth in howls and 
shouts of defiance, which is soon spent in scattered and 
ineffectual attempts by individuals and small squads 
to break through the lines which stood immovable be- 
tween them and the objects of their rage. At last fail- 
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ing in this they had to content themselves with hooting, 
shouting and screaming: ** Kill the bloody scabs I " 
*' Hang the dead beats," as the men were hurriedly 
taken from the cars, surrounded by a strong guard, 
and rushed off towards the mines. 

This was done so adroitly that, in the increasing 
darkness and rain which had begun falling, the column 
was well under way before the great body of the 
strikers had discovered it. 

The escort was divided into two detachments, un- 
der EUerton and Bolton and in columns of twos were 
standing on each side of the cars. When all the men 
had landed these were moved quietly along with them, 
passing over the Coverdalc & Cedar Summit Railroad 
tracks into Front Street, and the head of the column 
had reached New Street before the movement is dis- 
covered. 

The first intimation of the purpose of the leaders 
was this movement, as it was also their signal to pur- 
sue. Then pandemonium broke loose. The strikers, 
now a disorganized mob, became furious. McGlynn, 
desperado as he was, and unscrupulous as we know 
him to be, was *uch for a purpose. He calculated crime 
as a factor in the accomplishment of his purposes as a 
merchant would estimate his stock in trade as a source 
from which he should reach his profits. He proposed 
to control this matter himself, and to this end had 
chosen every man into whose hands arms had been put 
so that his commands would be obeyed implicitly. 

He had detected the movement described, as soon as 
begun. Knowing he was powerless to prevent it, at 
least without bloodshed, he quietly let it proceed, and 
when the last man passed out from the depot build- 
ings, with a swift movement he swings his men behind 
the column so as to come between it and the rear 
. guard, commanded by Ellerton. 

By this time the rain is falling heavily, and the 
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snow, softened by the warmth of the morning sun and 
the south winds, under the increased rainfall soon be- 
comes a soft slush upon which the feet slip at every 
step. The darkness is somewhat relieved by the dim 
gaslights which penetrate into the mist and fog suffi- 
ciently to show the uncertain, wavering line of the new 
workingmen surrounded and led by the old. While 
pressing upon either side in front and rear, is a black 
mass of shouting, swearing and hooting strikers, who 
being unarmed, or afraid to use such weapons as they 
have, content themselves with pelting the line with 
balls made from the icy snow. 

Between these and their intended rear guard 
marches McGlynn and his armed men. As they reach 
the vicinity of Hibemia Hall the shrill voices of in- 
furiated women begin to mingle with the hoarser cries 
of the men. 

There are no rocks nor boulders that can be reached, 
as they are hidden under the snow. For all that, as 
they pass through that portion of the town inhabited 
by the strikers, missiles begin to be showered thickly 
on the heads of the occupants of the street, intended 
for the procession, but striking alike friend and foe, as 
the street is narrow and crowded from curb to curb, 
with the result of there being more sore heads and 
black eyes among their friends than enemies. 

The march is rapid, and so far as the men in line are 
concerned, almost noiseless. A stifBed cry of pain, a 
smothered oath from one struck by a flying missile, a 
low word of command, mingled with the heavy breath- 
ing of the men laboring through the slushy snow were 
about all the sounds heard as they pass along. 

To many who had heard nothing of the trouble until 
the vision bursts upon them, the sight is terrible — 
more in its shadowy earnestness than in the demon- 
stration made. In that seething, rushing mob were 
elements of destruction, which, escaping the leash of 
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law, would leave consequences behind them terrible to 
contemplate. 

It is the passing of the black shadow across the fair 
face of the once peaceful town, how soon to be fol- 
lowed by flames and blood, no one can tell. Hearts 
stand still, appalled by the not fanciful vision. They 
have heard and read of such things at other places, 
and now are they standing face to face with the grizzly 
terror. 

Merchants stand in their doorways, saloonkeepers 
in front of their closed doors, ordered closed by the 
law, watching this procession with bated breath and 
blanching faces. The way is almost clear before them, 
but behind the people close up in a solid mass, and 
follow on with shouts and cries, which now are be- 
coming deafening. 

Close upon the new men still marches McGlynn and* 
his men, while pressing behind come what should be 
their rear guard, but which, in fact, is the rear of Mc- 
Glynn's armed strikers. 

Ellerton and Maurice Clatty are their leaders. La- 
van, discovering that Ellerton is in command, informs 
Dale of the fact, and he McGlynn. 

** Good! *' cries he, when he hears it. " Jist the mon 
we want ! Watch yer chance, and well single him out 
and dhrop him in the strate ! " 

" Bedad, sorr, and I'll do it ! " hissd Dale through 
his teeth. " The bloody divil ! He's at the head av it 
all, and we'll show him phawt a strike manes, tool 
Moin him, Lavan, and be shure whin " 

" Sthop thcr a bit ! '' exclaimed McGlynn, in a whis- 
per. ** Should yees fire widout warnin' the min, they 
might all fire, an' it would be a bloody murther. I 
will insthruct thim phawt is to be done." 

This he does as the line of march on Dale Street 
nears Glen Lane. The lights are. now farther apart, 
throwing but ghostly shadows into the darkness, no 
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longer relieved by the lights from the many chimneys 
of foundry and mill. The crowd is also perceptibly 
diminishing, and the street is less crowded. Ellerton 
and young Clatty are walking together at the head of 
their men close upon McGlynn's followers. In the 
rear of these are Dale and La van, and just before 
them O'Neill and Jahns. 

" Now's yer toim, Owen ! '' they hear Dale whisper 
as they are passing the mouth of Glen Lane. 

A moment and there is a bright flash, in which the 
face of Lavan is for an instant framed, the report of a 
shot rings out on the night, and one of the two leading 
men falls upon the snow with a low moan of agony ! 
A panic seizes the crowd following the column, and 
they fly back along the street, leaving those in the rear 
of the procession almost deserted. These halt and 
gather around the fallen man, while, as if by magic, 
McGlynn and his men disappear into the darkness of 
Glen Lane, out of which comes up a hoarse laugh with 
these mocking words, ** Begorra, an* yecs got him this 
toim, sure!" Was it the voice of Tommy Dale? It 
may have been. 

Almost as swiftly as these the column in advance dis- 
appears in the darkness of Mine Run Road, and the 
men are soon safe at the barracks. Safe for to-night, 
at least ; no human knowledge can tell of to-morrow. 
Let us see whom it is that has fallen by the hand of 
the assassin. 

Ellerton was the object of their hate and the target 
of their bullet. Is it he? In the light of a miner's lamp 
we see a white face and a form still and lifeless, with 
a vivid wound in the temple from which a dark stream 
is slowly flowing into the trampled snow. It is not 
Ellerton. He is stooping over the fallen man, and now 
lifts his face into the light. 

Agnes was at her fathers gate when the shot was 
fired, saw the flash, heard the report, and saw the fly- 
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ing people. As qirckly as she could she hastens across 
the street, and, before Ellerton knows, is beside him, 
her trembling hand clutching at his sleeve, while with 
wild eyes she gazes into the face of the dead. She 
does not know it is Ellerton she is leaning upon, does 
not care — for she expects to see in the upturned his 
own face. 

As she stoops over to see, Ellerton speaks, and, with 
a start, she looks, half-smiling, up into the face above 
her, which she feared was the one on the snow. Recog- 
nizing him, she exclaims : 

" Thank God ! It is not you, as I feared ; you at 
least are still safe from the assassin's murderous hand." 

" Yes, Agnes ; but I would as leave change places 
with the dead as to see him lying there murdered in my 
stead." 

** Who is it, Mr. Ellerton? I cannot seel" she 
cries. 

" My tongue almost refuses the name of Maurice 
Clatty ; it is he." 

** Maurice Clatty! Yes. it is he! Holy Mother I 
What will his mother, Nora, all of them do? Take 
him up, there may be some life yet, and bring him over 
to the house and send for the doctor." After a pause, 
as they carry him along, she asks, with quivering voice, 
" Who did this damnable deed? Did you see? O, the 
bloody-minded men, to kill cne so innocent ! " 

" We do not know," answered Ellerton, pityingly. 
" We will leave him at the gate until we can carry him 
home," he says, as they stop in front of Dale's house. 

" Home ! " exclaimed she in an agony of grief, as 
she understands Ellerton's meaning, and its bitterness 
to her. ** Blessed Saviour, his home is now with thee, 
and not in that unhappy spot this moment made deso- 
late by death ! Bear him home, but tenderly, for a 
mother's heart lies crushed by the blow, a sister's love 
flows out of that red-lipped wound. Bear him ten- 
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derly, for a father's strong heart lies slain in the red- 
dened snow where sinks his life-blood, seeking its 
mother Earth! But take him in and rest." After a 
pause she says : " It cannot hurt him " — and she 
choked back her sobs — **while I go tell the stricken 
mother the story which will fall like a thunderbolt into 
their faces with its scorching flame, to wither her 
heart and burn it into ashes! Swift are the feet that 
bear evil tidings, and mine can go swiftly." 

** Not alone," cries Ellerton. ** Bear him within, and 
one go for Dr. Huntington, while I go with Agnes. 
She cannot walk these streets alone to-night." 

The swift feet of Ahimaaz and Cushi hasten with 
tidings of sorrow, though they are the feet of the kind- 
est of friends. We will not follow nor enter after them. 
It is enough to know that the kindest lips speak the 
saddest words imperfectly. God's finger upon the 
bleeding heart alone can heal it. So with him we leave 
the mourners for the dead. 

Almost at the gate of Tommy Dale's cottage Mau- 
rice Clatty fell by the hand of the lover of the daughter, 
slain at the instigation of the father. Can a man love 
and yet murder? Is the passion that fills such a heart 
worthy of the name of love? Are Hate and Love so 
near akin that when you look upon one side of the pic- 
ture you see Love, and on the other Hate? God pity 
Agnes when she searches her heart for the answer to 
these questions. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE CHARGE AND REPULSE OF MCGLYNN AND HIS MEN 
AT THE MOUTH OF THE MINES. 

" If might makes right pull down your flag, 

Its lies pollute the breezes : 
If right makes might, why longer lag ? 

Its power from error frees us. 
But right and might where cowards lead, 

Are lost in faint endeavor; 
Brave souls that dare, bold hearts than bleed, 

Bid Truth live on forever I " 

The next morning broke with the rain still falling 
and the snow fast disappearing from the streets and 
roads, while at places the hills began to show the dull 
brown of the wintry earth. 

One man lay dead from the assassin's shot. One 
home was shrouded in mourning. Many hearts felt 
the near call of the messenger, and many eyes were 
heavy with tears. Yet what did one man signify 
among these thousands struggling for a principle ? 

Scarcely has the sod covered the graves of hundreds 
of thousands who have surrendered up life for prin- 
ciple, right or wrong, before the same questions come 
up again in other forms. 

Scarcely has the gray dawn touched the eastern skies 
before men are seen hurrying from their homes, some 
towards the mines of the Coverdale Mining Company, 
and others towards Hibernia Hall. There can be no 
doubt this day is going to be one of intense excitement. 
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nor are these alone all the people seen so early on the 
streets. 

The Judge is hastening to his court, the Mayor to 
his office, while at the court-house and the city hall 
are gathering scores of men, answering to the hasty 
summons to one or the other place. Extra police and 
deputy sheriffs arc being sworn in, and posses are col- 
lected in obedience to the commands of these men. If 
this trouble is ever to be quelled by the powers that 
rest in the hands of these officers, it must be done at 
once. 

So we see the elements of discord combining on the 
one side to wrest from man his right to liberty of ac- 
tion, while on the other the strong hand of the Law, 
interposing btween these contending forces, seeking 
to restore the supremacy of its rule. 

There is no tyrant so despotic as the mob. There 
is no evil ever cured by its interposition. It is but the 
blind assertion of might making right. He who in- 
vokes its power, by so doing admits his cause to be 
weak on the side of justice, or asserts that he is above 
the law. It is never employed to redress a wrong but 
what, by its excesses, it clothes the wrong in the gar- 
ments of suffering Right. But taking this case just as 
we find it, with all the facts from its inception, we will 
leave it to the reader from these premises to judge 
where lies the right. 

Men who are perishing for food do not stop to argue 
the nice proprieties of taking it when it lies in their 
reach. The pinched faces of wives, the cries of starv- 
ing children, are not the things best calculated to help 
them to reason out abstruse questions of equity and 
brotherhood in labor. Men in such conditions make 
mistakes as to right, forget pledges, and even oaths, 
which they took with but a faint conception of their 
far-reaching force. On the other hand, men determined 
to force a position which they, without reasoning it 
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out, believe to be right, when thwarted, not having 
reasoned in the first place, will not now, but, giving way 
to blind passion, destroy the very opportunities they 
have used in gaining their ends, and resort to violence 
when arbitration would have secured all they were 
claiming. 

It appears like supreme folly for the laborer to drop 
his tools and go out on a strike on questions that, if 
right in his case, can be adjusted while he is still at 
work. This is like an army marching out of its citadel, 
allowing the enemy to occupy it witli all the munitions 
of war it has left behind, then fighting its way back 
again, else starving out the enemy, who are living off 
these supplies. If honesty and an honest desire filled 
the hearts of laboring men, to give a full day of skill and 
work equivalent to the wages they receive ; if they will 
be content with the value they are able to give in labor 
in exchange for the money they receive, strikes would 
cease, for it would be simply impossible for employers 
to maintain business in the face of a public opinion, 
which judges, sometimes harshly, but honestly in the 
end, those who would dare refuse justice to their work- 
men. 

But we will have done with speculations, leaving 
those to political economists who never employed a 
man or have eaten of the bread of the laborer, while 
we proceed with our story. 

Before those who were pushing the strike could 
gather their forces and reach the mines the men were 
at work. But soon the strikers begin to appear, at first 
singly, then finally, in full force, marching with their 
leaders, under banners, from Hibernia Hall. 

Being outside of the corporation of Coverdale, the 
sheriff is the officer empowered to enforce the law, 
and, with his deputies, was early on the ground to per- 
form that duty. As he reads his proclamation, the 
men listen in silence, neither making answer nor any 
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motion to disperse. There appears to be no disposition 
among them to make any demonstration in opposition 
to the constituted authorities. They have always been 
law-abiding, and so long as they are not driven to ex- 
tremities, will not resist, but once forced to resistance, 
they will be a very stubborn set of men to manage. 

The vicious and criminal may be more terrible in 
their excesses, but from force of habit are more quickly 
cowed by the fear of the law. Not so with the law-abid- 
ing classes. Once the restraints of habit being broken 
with them then passion runs riot. Not yet having lost 
the powerful factor of moral courage, they are ready 
to face all danger, regardless of the consequences, and 
have to be overpowered by brute force and driven from 
the field before they will yield the fight. Of such are 
the miners of Coverdale, and this is the supreme mo- 
ment of the strike. They know the imported miners 
are at work in their places. They cannot reach them 
because of the strong arm of the law. They hear the 
engines playing, the rumble of the cars, the faint 
sounds of pick and shovel. These are earning the 
bread that was for their children's mouths, and it is 
wrong. So they reason. So they determine, as they 
ever have held, that they are right, so the advance de- 
manded is, and ought to be, theirs. 

But they are denied, and their work is given to stran- 
gers, while they stand outside, hungry and idle, even at 
the mouths of the old mines, where they have worked so 
long. 

So thinking they soon begin to talk, and as they talk 
the wrong grows and their passions rise, their faces 
darken, and they weave to and fro, like reeds shaken 
by the wind, and yet they make no demonstration. 

Even now the tide of passion may be stayed if the 
sheriff will boldly do his duty. His term of office is 
closing, and he is anxious to secure a reelection, so 
does not wish to offend these men because they have 
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votes, and votes count. With an eye to the main 
chance, he begins to mingle with the strikers, and in a 
loud tone apologizes for his course, intimating to them 
strongly that he believes they are right and that these 
men should not have their places ; but of course 
he will have to enforce the law, however much it is 
against his ideas of right and personal convictions. 

Ten minutes of such talk does more harm than all 
the preaching of a dozen McGlynns, when men are not 
maddened by passion, but when they are it is but a 
spark to the tinder that lights the magazine whose ex- 
plosion will loosen the very foundations of govern- 
ment. 

They know him and what the law means in his 
hands. But now, he may be ever so brave, yet standing 
in the face of such men, there will be such a lack of 
sincerity in all he does and says that all he may do will 
fail to retrieve the advantage lost by such indiscretion. 
An officer's place on such occasions is to know the law 
and his duty under it, and nothing else. 

Soon there are whisperings among the men that " he 
is with us, and admits we are right.'' This folly soon 
leavens the whole mass and all that is wanting is a lead- 
er. The sheriff and his men may do all in their power, 
but their power is gone as conservators of the peace. If 
they yield and fly the men in the mines are at the 
mercy of the strikers. If they stand doggedly to their 
duty the mob will curse them for their treachery, and 
to that extent will feel a personal spite towards them, 
and so resist with a more stubborn will any attempt 
to quell their outbreaks against the peace. 

Now the leader which they await is here in the per- 
son of McGlynn, with his armed men under Dale and 
La van, who have just come upon the scene. Those with 
him are not alone of the Brotherhood; many strangers 
for the first time appear on the scene, and their ap- 
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proach is hailed by the crowd with demonstrations of 
delight. 

** Phwat are yees doing sthandin' here loik cattle? " 
he exclaimed, coming up. 

" The min there ! " they answer, pointing to the 
sheriff and his officers. 

*' Who are they, sure, that dare come betune us and 
our rights ? '* 

" The high sheriff and his mih, sure," they an- 
swer again. 

" Phawt care I for the loiks av him wid all his min, 
when my min can bate thim aff wid our sthicks ? " 

" But they are armed and officers of the law," an- 
swers another. 

** We cannot sthop for that now ; the bloody schabs 
and thraitors must be driven from the mines, and we 
are the byes to do that same, too. If yees are feart, 
sthand back and let me and me min at thim. We'll 
tache thim how to interfere wid phawt's none av their 
matther. Git yersel s riddy and we'll make a push for 
the mout av the mine. Now, forward byes ! " 

There are more than a hundred of these men, armed 
with repating rifles, and as they start for the mouth of 
the mine, they move with the precision of soldiers. 

The sheriff was so busy mingling with the men and 
excusing himself to them that he did not see the ap- 
proach of this new force, nor is he apprised of its pres- 
ence and intentions until he feels the swaying of the 
crowd about him and hears the tramp of feet in military 
cadence approaching where he stands. Having himself 
been a soldier in the late war, he first thinks it is the 
approach of the militia sent to his relief, but instantly 
dismissing this as improbable, knowing he had sent 
for none, he mounts a large boulder by his side, when 
his breath is almost taken at what he sees. 

Not three hundred yards from where he stands, 
armed and moving with military precision, sweeping 
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towards him, a column of men charges on his forces. 
" Halt ! Halt, there I " he cries in a tone in which min- 
gle surprise and anger at the bold defiance of the 
movement. Straight forward towards him they come 
on without waver or sign of stopping. 

" Halt ! " he shouts in tones of thunder, aroused now 
to the gravity of the occasion, and leveling his revolver 
at the head of their leader, he cries, " Another step for- 
ward and I shoot you down ! What do you mean by 
this?" 

Twenty rifles cover him as he aims at the head of 
McGlynn, but not a quaver of a muscle, or a tremor in 
the voice shows as he calmly says without lifting his 
eye from the glittering barrel of his revolver, '* Drop 
those guns instantly. Don't you dare raise that gun " 
(to McGlynn), ** or I'll put a bullet through your head 
in a second ! " 

The rifles fall with a crash as the column halts within 
twenty feet of where the sheriff stands. A master spoke 
and his display of courage was grand. This is well, 
and had there been nothing said or done before this, he 
would now be master of the situation without further 
effort. Unfortunately he has talked and will have to 
talk again. 

McGlynn's face is gray as ashes, and yet his eyes 
shoot out fires of hate and defiance. He recognizes in 
the sheriff his old enemy as the exemplar of the law. 
He had the numbers, arms and position all in his favor, 
and the rabble thought the right, but he knew better. 
Naturally his instincts were criminal, morally he is 
a coward, physically he is brave and desperate. So, 
before the law he paled, halted, hesitated, and, for 
the time, failed. Had the sheriff pursued his ad- 
vantage, with the instincts of an officer, having alone 
his duty before him, he might have retrieved his lost 
ground. But again arises before him that hydra, the 
people as constituents, and the instincts of the politi- 
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cian as a candidate overmasters the officer of the law, 
so, for the sake of keeping the good-will of those whose 
good-will he should command, he is in danger of los- 
ing their respect while gaining the hatred of those who 
would obey him. 

Had he have ordered McGlynn and his men to lay 
down their arms and called his posse to support him, 
they would have surrendered or fled at once. The next 
moment is too late for that, while five minutes' talk has 
lost the last opportunity to him for this success. 

A truce is entered into between them, they agreeing 
not to make trouble with him and his men for the pres- 
ent while guarding the mine, then sullenly they with- 
draw, the miners and rabble following them, more de- 
termined than ever to drive the new men out of the 
mines. 

From being the conservator of the peace and pre- 
server of the property and lives of the defenseless 
miners, the sheriff suddenly finds himself placed in the 
novel position of a prisoner of war on parole. Shortly 
after the withdrawal of McGlynn and his henchmen 
notice is given to all parties that if the miners are not 
out of the mines they must suffer the consequence, and 
this notice was read to the men by the sheriff at the 
demands of the strikers. Their victory is complete. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

WHILE UNDER THE SABLE BANNER OF DEATH THERE IS 
PEACE, THE BELLS OF ST. MICHAEl/s TOLL THE 
REQUIEM FOR THE DEAD — FATHER m'cUNE's EULOGY 
OVER THE MURDERED OF HIS FLOCK. 

" Why toll the bell above the dead ? 

On, let him rest ! 
That soul perturbed above ha^j fled, 

The pulseless breast 
Feels now no more of joy or pain. 

The sighs of love 

His grave above, 
Can never rouse his clay again I " 

The bells of St. Michael's are tolling for the dead. 
From the desolate home of Dennis Clatty there moves 
with mournful tread the funeral cortej^e which bears 
the murdered son to the church for the last rites she 
administers in the solemn services over her dead chil- 
dren. 

The twenty-four hours of the armistice is over and 
yet at the grave of one who was loved by all and had 
not, through personal feeling, an enemy in the world, 
meet those who an hour hence are ready to fight each 
other to the death. But Death now spreads his sable 
banner over the town and under its shadow is peace. 
It is well that there is one presence that commands the 
peace between contending mortals. The flag of truce. 
when the burial parties go out to cover up the work of 
their hands on the battle-field is respected alone be- 
cause the black wing of Death hovers above it. 
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The funeral procession of Maurice Clatty is the 
largest ever seen in Coverdalc. Before the last vehicle 
has left the now silent house the bearers of the dead 
boy are entering the gates of the church with the bier. 
From altar to door the large audience-room is packed 
with a living mass of humanity, so full that when the 
mourners have passed down the aisles and been seated, 
there is not room for another person inside the church. 

The organ peals forth a solemn dirge as the slow 
steps of those who bear the dead move up the aisle until 
just outside the railing the bier is deposited and the 
acolytes have surrounded it with burning candles. The 
notes of the great instrument die out with a sobbing 
sound and the moans of the bereaved fill the church 
with their low and quavering echoes. There is no other 
music save this. Sister and friends are members of 
the choir, and a delicate sense of respect for these has 
tacitly recognized the fitness of using the organ alone. 
After the funeral rites are closed. Father McCune, 
standing at the gateway to the altar with the bier at his 
feet, in a trembling voice, as he lifts his eyes from the 
dead to the faces of the living of his weeping congre- 
gation, says : 

*' Beloved, we stand to-day between the living and 
the dead. Whatever may be our motives in life, what- 
ever the passions which stir our hearts at such an hour 
as this, before this altar all must stand mute. All must 
die. Whatever else we live for, whether we will or not, 
we must live for death. And it comes without our ask- 
ing and when we are least ready. 

" Not three days ago I took the hand that now lies 
still and cold under that black pall, and for the pressure 
I gave it returned one of equal fervor and strength ; I 
looked into the blue eyes from which burned the torch 
of life, lighted, it seemed to burn on for a half-cen- 
tury. From the now pale lips, then flushed with life, 
came forth happy words which had no sound in them 
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of decay. His heart was then full of hope, which had 
in it the promise of many years. Not a man within the 
sound of my voice had brighter promises of life than 
he. Not one of you to-day looks forward with a 
brighter sky above you than his. 

** He now lies before you, dead ! Struck down by a 
bloody hand ; it may be possible his murderer is in this 
room. If so, let me say to those who mourn the dead, 
that his case is a thousand-fold worse than his who lies 
here so peaceful and at rest. Who in this house has to- 
day any assurance that before another week goes by 
he may not occupy this place, made vacant by him who 
is now going to his grave? He died. So far as the 
world is concerned, what profit is there in his death to 
those by whose hand he died, or in whose cause he fell ? 
There is profit, if you will accept it. No man liveth 
unto himself, nor lives to so little use but what there is 
some profit to others in his life; neither is his death 
without good if we but heed its lessons. 

" I must speak to-day from the lesson before me. 
The dead lips there cannot speak. The quivering ones 
that mourn have no voice but that of sorrow. I am a 
man with like passions with you all, and, being such, it 
is given to me standing here to reason, exhort and plead 
with you. Nothing I can say will profit the dead, and 
little can be said to console the mourning hearts. But 
you are living. But for the dead lying here you might 
be happy to-day. That you may continue to live until 
God shall call you to him, and that eyes now wet with 
tears may not soon again be caused to weep afresh, I 
now make my plea and protest against what has 
brought about this crime. I am not here to judge any 
man's cause. Right is the due of every one. * Judge 
not!* saith the Mighty Father, *I alone am Judge.' 
Therefore I do not judge, neither should you. Who is 
right? Let us hang the balances high up in the blue 
skies, in the sight of all men, while the hand of God 
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weighs human action. Who is right? Let us read 
the record up to this time and see. Twenty years and 
more have I stood here and taught you as I ministered 
before this altar, and he who lies there is the first ever 
brought there by the hand of violence. Twenty years, 
and in that time have I seen the black heads of my 
flock bleach white, and the white heads come up that 
aisle as this one has to-day, save the blessing of God 
was on their death. Twenty years, and the child I first 
christened at this altar is the mother of children I have 
christened here also. Have the teachings of my love to 
Christ and the following in his footsteps been in vain ? 
In all those years until now we have had peace, con- 
tentment and happiness amongst us. 

" Never ,has there been hunger for want of bread, 
cold for want of clothing, until now. We have been 
blessed by the Divine Father through all those years. 
Twenty years with some of you, with others less, have 
employer and employed worked in harmony together, 
each being contented with his lot. I know personally 
nearly every one in this parish, many of whom are my 
parishioners. Until this trouble began I never heard 
complaint from any man unless he himself was in fault, 
in part, at least. Having always found your employers 
true to you, why should you now distrust them ? When 
you asked of them a favor and they told you they could 
not grant it, years of faithful dealing with you should 
have made their answer sufficient. Would those mills 
still be idle if they had not told you the truth? What 
has been the past months to you, to me, to all. but a hor- 
rible nightmare, from which we wake here beside thi^ 
bier? Here is some of the ripened fruits of the folly 
of the past horrible months. Do you still wish to send 
out the reapers of the harvest until a sheaf is plucked 
from every hearthstone, and each house shall become a 
house of mourning? H my voice can persuade you, if 
my tears can move you, I will plead night and day be- 
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fore this altar, and weep at the feet of the blessed Vir- 
gin until you turn back ! 

*' O, my beloved, hear me ! What is it to him who 
lies there, so cold and passionless now, which wins in 
this hateful contest ? Think you your cheers of victory 
can wake him, or your lamentations of defeat move his 
cold heart? Ah. no! His ear is now too dull to hear, 
his heart too cold to respond to your calls. 

" And what are such triumphs for those who now 
mourn his death, since he shall no longer rejoice with 
them? O. the vanity of these worldly strifes! The 
passion of hate murders, as it rages in the heart, even 
as the hand of the assassin murdered him lying there ! 
Let us be done with this, my beloved. Turn back to the 
days of peace we are so rapidly leaving behind us, and 
dwell again in their beautiful sunshine! God is not 
smiling on these days, else why these judgments? 
Hear me and do not forget my warnings. I look into 
your faces, and there I see life, youth, strength and 
hope. These richest of all God s gifts to man lie be- 
fore me. He had them all but yesterday ; to-day he is 
beggared of them all by death. And yet in the poverty 
of this poor clay he is not so poor as he who seeks 
wordly gain at the cost of another's happiness leaving 
alone the question of blood-guiltiness. No; the casket 
may be broken but the jewel which it held shines un- 
tarnished, and will so shine in the eternal years, when 
purged through the pains of Purgatory, undimmed, 
while the soul of him who did the deed, unless God's 
mercy is as boundless as his love, will be writhing in 
the pain of Hell too deep, too distant for the arm of 
love even, to reach him. 

** Beloved, be comforted. Short will be his stay in 
the ghadowy lands of Paradise. Then swift \\i\\ be his 
flight to the rest of God! Pray for the rest of the 
dead, for the soul of our brother who has gone before. 
Brother of our clay, mortal of our mortality, in the 
18 
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gjave there is sleep, beyond it the resurrection, when 
with the arisen dead you shall triumph eternally. 
Farewell, dust and ashes ! Hail eternal spirit of life and 
light ! " 

As the voice of the priest sinks lower and lower in 
the closing words of his address, until it dies out in 
a whisper, there is scarcely a dry eye in the vast as- 
sembly. And as his voice sank lower and lower, the 
sobs and moans of the people grew louder and deeper, 
until the sounds of their niinirled vo'ces rise and fall 
like the wail of autumn winds througli broken forests. 
Under the hand of so great a sorrow it would seem its 
passion could not be stilled. But as Christ spoke and 
the waves grew hushed, so, at the comforting voice of 
the priest the wounded hearts were soothed, and the 
voice of their mourning ceased. 

Under the spell of the holy father's eloquence, this 
terrible monster was for a time, at least, subdued. 
Even a touch of remorse reached the heart of him who 
did the deed, not because of the crime itself, but because 
of the one who is the victim, being killed instead of the 
one he aimed to kill. 

The long train moves slowly oi:t to the beautiful 
cemeterx* on the hills bounding the southern part of the 
town, bearing the dead to his last rest. Thousands 
follow to the burial grounds and there await in silence 
the last rites, to return, pondering the lessons of the 
day. 

It is noon when they return, and by tacit consent, it 
would seem, the armistice is to continue at least 
through the day. So to the people is the remainder of 
the day left for their meditation upon the events and 
the words of Father McCune addressed to them over 
the body of their dead friend. If this spirit which is 
upon the people could last, if this lesson could be 
conned until its tniths c.'^itld b::m themselves into all 
hearts, then might tlie hope for peace so ardently, so 
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fervently, pleaded for by the holy father, become a 
fact to the people of Coverdale. Will this spirit last ? 

How prone are we to resolve when the hand lies heavy 
upon us, but no sooner is it lifted than we move back- 
wards to our old ways and purposes. '* Hell is paved 
with good intentions," says the proverb. What a com- 
mentary on the infirmities of our purposes! What a 
sarcasm on the virtue of our race! Is it true? Ask 
yourself and note the figures which foot up the broken 
vases which lie in waste places of our lives, cast away 
even before we had allowed the buds to form for 
bloom on the flowers we had gathered there. 

To close the day let us go for a moment to the 
house of Dennis Clatty. In the cosy little parlor in 
which we were so pleasantly entertained but a short 
time ago, the father, mother and two children, are sit- 
ting, silently and in tears. 

There is a tap at the door, and, without lifting her 
eyes, Mrs. Clatty bids the knocker come in. Agnes, 
pale, mournful, slow-moving and silent as a spirit, en- 
ters. Her arms clasp the neck of the weeping mother, 
while Nora leans her golden-crowned head close to that 
of her friend on the bosom of her mother. Tears flow 
faster, sobs from the weeping three are constant in 
their alternate echoes. The silent testimony of such 
love is sweetest balm known to a bleeding heart. Into 
its wounds pour the oil and wine to a perfect cure 
through the budding flowers of hope. " Me childhers, 
this heart is a'most breaking wid the pain tugging at 
its strings," cries the mother, " but yees bind it up so 
swately wid yees tears and kisses ! " Even so is it for 
the broken of heart. 

After a moment she continues, '' O Agnes darlint, 
yees seem to be wan av us, wan av me own blood, now 
that me bye is gone. Yees are so kind and so good 
wid yer swate kisses an me face. And Nora, heart av 
me heart, wid yees two sure, I should be contint, but 
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me Maurice, O Walla Mecushla! why will not me 
ould heart break wid its sorrow at the thought av his 
death ! '* 

And she folded them closer to her bosom and rocked 
and moaned, while the father and son joined in the sor- 
rowful lament. 

There comes another knock at the door, Terrance 
answers it, and after a word he beckons his father to 
him and they both go out together. As the door closes 
three white faces turn towards the door in terror. 
What new summons is calling them away who have 
just returned from the grave of a son and a brother! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE GOVERNOR SPEAKS TO THE PEOPLE. 

** He mounts on eagles' ^ings the skies, 

And soars to the empyrean dome, 
Higher than the eagle nies, 

Who makes the mountain crags his home. 
His waxen plumes pierced by the rays 

Of midday sun melt into air, 
And plunged beneath life's troubled seas. 

Drowns all his hopes forever there." 

In response to the first despatch from the sheriff to 
the governor asking for troops there followed others, 
the sheriff insisting they be sent, the governor hesitat- 
ing to send them, at last the governor determined to 
visit Coverdale and see for himself the condition of 
things. A very good thing to do in certain cases, but 
there is a great deal more conservatism in men behind 
rifles and bayonets, more safety to the lives and prop- 
erty in such communities, than in the moral suasion of 
all the governors of the country on occasions such as 
this. 

Yet, if a visit of this kind can save from destruction, 
riot and further bloodshed, and settle the troubles so 
they will stay settled, there is more hope in the future 
of that people who will obey through persuasion, than 
for those whose obedience is secured alone through 
force. Force is only impetus given in the application 
of the law. Strikes of this kind are but conflicts be- 
tween two conditions of law, the individual striving to 
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assert his inherent rights as an independent entity, the 
state striving to preserve the delegated rights of the 
individual surrendered to it for the good of the gov- 
erned. But to follow up the matter in hand. 

There are two things that may make the visit a suc- 
cess, one the death of Maurice Clatty, the other the 
appeal of Father McCune. These factors removed, 
and there would be a collision and bloodshed before 
the governor could possibly arrive. If cer there was 
an opportunity that promised success against the 
stormy elements of riot gathering for evil purposes 
this hour promises one. 

Amos Hodgson, the governor, arrived unannounced 
on the afternoon of the funeral, about the hour of the 
obsequies, and is surprised at the unusual quiet which 
pervades the city at this time, and so announces it to 
the sheriff and others accompanying him on his way 
to the hotel. 

** Why, Mr. Sheriff," he says, as he looks at the de- 
serted streets with their Sabbath stillness around him, 
" from the tone of your despatches, I expected to find 
your town in the hands of a howling mob, and riot 
running wild in your streets. Instead, I find the 
peace and quiet of a country Sabbath. How is this ? *' 

* I will tell you," answered the sheriff. *' It is quiet 
to-day, but had you been here when I was sending my 
despatches night before last and yesterdav you would 
have seen something more than a countrv Sabbath, and 
th^ same thing is likely to occur again at any moment. 
We have patched up a truce until after the funeral, 
which is about over, and this may last the day through. 
The workingmen are out of the mines attending the 
burial, when they go back, or attempt it, the trouble 
will begin." 

" Whose is the funeral you speak of ? Som€ one of 
note to occasion such show of respect as this, I should 
judge,'* suggested the governor. 
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" Maurice Clatty, one of our young miners, was 
killed in the attack on the guards the niglit hefore last, 
and his funeral is the one now being held," answered 
the sheriff quietly. 

" You surprise me! *' said the governor, with inter- 
est. " So all have gone to the funeral without regard 
to former differences, you say? This phase is a very 
hopeful sign. People who are so easily controlled by 
their better feelings, cannot be desperate, even in ex- 
tremes of violence. This puts a new phase upon the 
whole case as I see it." 

" Yes." answered Col. Cover, to whom these last 
words were addressed, ** you. may be right, and I hope 
you are, especially in consideration of the address of 
Father McCune at the church this morning. It has 
for the moment sobered the people, and could they have 
time to consider his words I would have great hopes 
of the end of the trouble with no further conflicts. But 
there is a band of desi)eradoes here, not of our people, 
who will not let the matter rest. The peace of to-day 
is but that of a slumbering volcano, to be followed to- 
morrow by the flame and roar of another explosion. I 
may be, and hope I am. wrong, but think I know these 
people." 

" I am extremely sorry you think so. If I can get 
the ear of the masses to stamp the seal of success upon 
the good work done to-day by the holy father, the 
work will be done and your strike at an end," cried the 
governor, boastfully. ** By the way, what was the line 
of thought followed by the priest? it might be well to 
follow it up from a political or secular point of view." 

As they rode along Col. Cover gave the points of 
this address to the governor, who I'stened gravely, and 
on arrival at the hotel, requested that the miners and 
citizens be called together at some convenient meeting- 
place that evening so that he could address them per- 
sonally on the questions in dispute. 
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Hibemia Hall is chosen as the most suitable place 
for the meeting and runners are sent out to notify the 
people of the governor's presence and of the address 
to be delivered by him to the people in the evening. It 
was one of these messengers who called at the home of 
Dennis Clatty, and not one of evil mission. 

An hour after the arrival of the governor, the 
red cross is seen on the stone at the head of Glen Lane. 

All that afternoon the governor's rooms are crowded 
with the leading men of the city called by him as he 
seeks to learn from all sources, the occasion for and 
,the grievances that have led up to the strike, and to 
discover what remedy, if any, there might be found to 
heal up the differences between the warring factions. 

Just as the governor is starting to the Hall, a man 
hurriedly enters and without introduction, says " Can 
I have a woord wid yer excellency ? '' 

" Yes, but speak quickly, for they are waiting ! " 
said the governor. 

** That I will," he answers. " Wud yees spake saftly 
to the min, and pursuade thim loik, thin they wud give 
up the stro'k sure. Till thim yees will thrv thim 
and that yees are opposed to the solgers, and yees will 
not call thim till the pint av the case. I know thim 
and how to reach thim. Thev are vees friends. I've 
heard thim talkin' through ither how yees was their 
friend, and they voted for yees for governor and wnll 
do it again, only they want to know if yees will sthand 
by thim. Mind my woord if yees do that the throuble 
will be done and all will go to vvurrk again. Beggin' 
pardon for dethainin' yees I will bid yees good night," 
and he disappears through the door and is gone. 

McGlynn is come and gone, without herald or name 
to the governor, but what he has said remains with 
him mingling with such words as *' yer Honor," 
** min," ** sogers." ** persuade thim," ** spake saftly," 
" yees f rinds " and *' votes for yees," running through 
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his head, while " policy " and " votes " stand out 
bolder than all else before his mind. 

The result is that instead of following the course he 
had dispassionately chosen, his whole thought seemed 
now to center on " policy and votes/* 

And this is generally true with the politician. 

It seems that, no matter how grave the question, how 
far-reaching its effects, no matter how thoughtfully 
one may study the whole subject from bed-rock to out- 
crop, yet, if some ragged, begrimed manipulator of the 
lower stratum of the masses but whisper into his ear 
these two words, " policy ' and ** votes," then at once 
he pitches everything else to the winds to stand on the 
one and save the other. This makes the professional 
politician unreliable in a great crisis. 

The world is full of politicians, but it has indeed but 
few statesmen. America's statesmen can be numbered 
on the fingers of a man's hand, with scarcely repeating. 
Washington and Lincoln lead, how few follow ! Even 
the great Webster, colossal in intellect, magnificent in 
the richness of his thought and diction, standing bare- 
headed in the streets of Boston, which held him in her 
arms as a mother does a sick child, turning his back 
on the grand principles he had so nobly advocated and 
defended, begging for vote> from his enemies, is a 
spectacle to make a man hang his head in shame. If 
he could do this thing, should we be astonished at 
smaller men doing the same thing and meeting with 
the same reward of contemptuous rejection bv the ones 
at whose feet they bow ? The auditorium of Hibemia 
Hall is packed until its spacious walls seem unable to 
hold the living mass gathered to hear the governor. 

When he app>ears upon the stage he is greeted with 
round upon round of cheers. Anything is a relief to 
the nightmare of suspense and dread which fills the 
breasts of the people. Dennis Clatty has been selected 
to introduce him. At first thought this was of ques- 
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tionable propriety, and exceedingly distasteful to him. 
The time and the occasion reconcile all seeminp^ impro- 
priety, since it is for the living, and not the dead, the 
effort is being made, and as his son died in the cause, 
the memory of the dead should be kept before the liv- 
ing, and the father, with heart bowed down, should 
take up the burden for the good of all. Father Mc- 
Cune had persuaded him and sits on the platform be- 
side him, the first time Coverdale ever saw their priest 
on a public rostrum. 

With a few words — so few we will repeat them — 
this pale-faced man, looking grand in his sorrow, in- 
troduces the governor. 

" Fellow-citizens, niin av the Union and fellow-la- 
borers : It has pleased you that I should introduce to 
you your governor, who has kindly come among us 
to inquire into our troubles and with us advise as to 
their rimedies. Peace has its victories, and for that 
let us pray. The blood av man seals the cause av jus- 
tice and makes it sacred ; but the cause av wrong it 
blights with its curse. He who will address us comes 
in the name av |>eace. Greet him in that name and it 
will be well. I now take great pleasure in introducing 
to you Governor Hodgson; hear him." 

As the governor steps forward he is greeted with 
cheers and clapping of hands, which he awaits to cease 
before beginning his address. His tall and slender 
form, slightly stooping shoulders, spare face, full 
beard, tinged with gray, dark hair, curling at the ends, 
as it falls from below a crown completely bald, is a 
striking figure as he stands waiting for the applause 
to cease. He is a fluent and persuasive speaker, but 
we will not attempt his speech, but give only such por- 
tions as will show the effect of Dennis McGlynn's last 
words. 

As he proceeds the effect of his speech begins to 
show in the faces of his hearers. The serious and 
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thoughtful, who desire an end put to their troubles 
and a return to work without conditions, having lost 
enough already, at first are surprised and troubled, 
and this troubled feeling creeps into their faces as they 
find their hopes of relief in this directon dying out — 
not that he has said anything yet but what is proper. 
The lack of firmness and self-assertion fails to show 
the firm hand that, having power to wield, dares not 
assert the law, regardless of personal results, good or 
bad, that may follow. As the spirits of such men 
sink, correspondingly do the spirits of the strikers and 
their supporters rise, especially those who desire no 
settlement. 

Of these there is one face in particular which bright- 
ens to a broad grin at the triumph he feels over his 
enemies. Dennis McGlynn has outwitted his adversa- 
ries, hoodwinked the governor and now laughs at both. 
He is in the trap, and the wily plotter watches him as 
the cat watches the mouse in its power. 

" Faith," he is saying to Lavan, seated at his side, 
" he takes the bait well, the cod, and will soon land 
himser out av the wather ! " 

** It was just the thing, seeing him at the last mo- 
ment. You got him scared and he has lost his head 
for fear of the votes. You have beaten the whole of 
them.'' 

" Hist there ! Listen to phawt he is saying now and 
look at the face av old Clatty ! Sure, I feel sorry for 
him, for the killin' av his bye ! " 

Lavan makes no answer to this last remark, but a 
dark shadow sweeps over his face and that light be- 
fore remarked shines an instant in his eye, then some- 
thing the governor is saying brings out a cheer from 
their friends, and he again arouses himself to listen. 

" My friends," he is saying, ** I have spoken long 
enough " — " Go on ! Go on ! " from the McGlynn 
party — ** yet before I close I want to say one thing to 
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you personally. Most of you, as I see and learn, are 
of foreign birth. That makes no difference in this 
land. You are American citizens, entitled to all the 
rights of an American citizen born on the soil. You 
have escaped from the hand of tyranny and its j^rind- 
ing law into freedom and a free country. No man can 
enslave or grind you down. Your rights are sacred. 
No hateful Uhlan, gensdarme, nor red-coat, shall drive 
you from your homes at the point of the bayonet when 
you ask for redress ! *' (Cries of ** Good ! Good !")**! 
am your representative, put where I am by your suf- 
frages, and I shall see that no trust in me shall be be- 
trayed. In this land the weakest and the poorest have 
the same power at the ballot-box as the richest and 
strongest. When you are wronged you have redress 
in your own hands. Laws arc made at your dictation. 
If your legislators refuse to do this, turn them out and 
put in others who will. This is your redress. You 
have no need, in this land, to take the law in your own 
hands, but only the law-makers. You are all good citi- 
zens. I cannot discriminate. The music of your rich 
Irish, Welsh and German brogues is sweet to me. It 
carries me back to the time my own ancestors played 
as children on the banks of the Nore, or wandered by 

the beautiful Danube " (Cheers and cries of 

** He's wan av us, bedad ! His mithcr was Irish and 
his father was Dutch! " and cheers.) 

" Yes, my friends, you have it exactly " (cries of 
" Good ! Didn't I till y'ees so ! '*) " but that was a good 
while ago, and yet I never forget it. Now let me tell 
you what to do. Go home, all of you to-night, and 
you who have been working in the mines do not try to 
go back just now, but stay out, and we will see if we 
cannot settle this by arbitration. Of course, I have no 
power or authority to say to you that you cannot go 
back to work ; that is as you will, but then you know 
you excite those who think you are doing them a 
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wrong, and I am not here to decide any question of 
this kind. 

" I am sure there will be no trouble unless you at- 
tempt to work, and I cannot say there will be any if 
you do. Everything is in good humor here to-night. 
I never saw a town so quiet and peaceful as this — and 
as I found it so I hope to leave it in the same condition. 
You have a beautiful city, liestling as a bird in this 
lovely valley. It has been noted throughout the state 
and beyond it for its peace and industry. Do not mar 
its rich fame and cloud its fair name by further deeds 
of violence. I do not want to receive any more des- 
patches calling to me for troops to come with rifles and 
bayonets to keep the peace. This is hateful to me. I 
am your friend ; 1 feel for you ; I sympathize with you 
in your troubles and grievances. Settle these peaceably 
among yourselves and let me hear no more from you 
unless it be that you are at peace, with all differences 
settled between you. See that the sad accident of the 
other night is not again repeated; for human life is 
not to be wasted in that wav. 

"Believing that you will be dutiful citizens and do 
as I request you, thanking you for your patient listen- 
ing, I bid you all good night.'* 

The close of the governor's speech was greeted with 
long and loud cheers from the rising strikers, while 
the friends of order and decency were silent through 
mortification and disappointment. 

Dennis Clatty and Father McCune were studies, and 
their chagrin was so great they did not wait to more 
than say good night to the governor before hurrying 
from the hall. 

The governor looked after them as they went out 
and asked himself, it may be supposed, if he had not 
made a mistake. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

AT THE MANOR AFTER THE MEETING, AND AFTER IT 
THE STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE OF JAMES ELLERTON 
IN THE NIGHT. 

" From joy to grief how short the space, 

As marked by smiles and tears I 
'Twixt life and death stretch out our days, 

While moments mark our years. 
The sun goes down on buoyant hope 

Before night's shadows fly, 
In an unbroken gloom we grope 

Thro' Grief's eternity I " 

After the meeting closed, the governor hastened to 
the train, returning at once to the capitol without hav- 
ing time, had he so desired, to discuss any future 
plans for emergencies that might arise requiring his 
attention. The fact is he thought he had effectually in- 
terposed and prevented all further trouble, so self-sat- 
isfied was he with his work that he did not even ask 
the committee which accompanied him as to their opin- 
ions of the situation. Had these men been asked as to 
this, no such rose-colored view of the conditions of 
things would have been given by them. 

On their return to the hotel, a short consultation was 
held between Col. Cover, James Ellerton, Thomas Bol- 
ton, Dennis Clatty and others as to the future course 
to be followed, the result of which was an unanimous 
vote to return to the mines with the new workmen be- 
fore daylight the next morning, notwithstanding the 
governor's advice to the contrary, for the reason that 
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it was the only safe thing for them and the miners at 
work there. 

They felt indignant that he should throw the blame 
solely upon them with not a word of condemnation of 
the lawlessness of the rioting strikers. To call the 
murder of Maurfce Clatty a sad accident was insulting 
to every man who had the proper spirit of manhood 
and love of right in his heart. It was, in fact, palter- 
ing with the passions of men arrayed against the rights 
of their fellows. 

Waiting promised little, and help from the executive 
promises less. To their own strength and ability they, 
in the main, must trust, hoping that a peaceful solution 
may be worked out of the threatening elements sur- 
rounding them. 

Ellerton, at the invitation of Col. Cover, accompa- 
nied by Bolton, went to the manor to spend the re- 
mainder of the evening. The greetings were, as we 
may suppose, warm between the affianced lovers, for 
the days were, indeed, full of anxiety, and the nights 
set thick with doubt. Danger and Death stalk abroad 
in the sunshine, and their shadows, illuminated by 
Fear, follow in the dusk of the mominpr and the eve- 
ning. Elsonora and Amy live within these shadows, 
listening for the footsteps of the messenger that may 
come to them even as he came to the cottage below. 

Nor were these apprehensions visionary, for well 
they know the bullet which struck down young Clatty 
was aimed at Ellerton. 

After the greetings are over they seat themselves 
in the spacious parlors, when the subject of the eve- 
ning and the governor's address are reviewed by the 
parties, started by a question asked by Elsonora as to 
what was done. 

** Nothing! *' exclaimed her father in a tone show- 
ing still his deep vexation. ** Nothing at all, unless it 
was to make things rather worse than better for all ! '* 
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" Why, how is that ? *' exclaimed Mrs. Cover. " We 
supposed that when the governor came all would be 
settled at once, as such things generally are on such 
occasions ! " this last with a tinge of irony. 

** We had hoped so — not in your last meaning," 
her husband replies, " and when we left him at his 
room, not a half-hour before the meeting, we w-ere sat- 
isfied, from the talk we had with him, he had deter- 
mined wisely on his course, and would be able to per- 
suade the miners and strikers incl'ncd to be riotous that 
we were honest in the denial of their demands, and 
that with them the further fight was hopeless. You 
were there, gentlemen, and heard his talk as to the 
course he would pursue in his address to-night?" 

" Yes," they answer together. " We thought it fully 
settled as to that." 

** Now mind," continued the Colonel, " this was no 
secret meeting to ' fix things,' for all the leading men 
of the Union, and tradesmen of the city were there and 
fully understood and agreed to this course. Then im- 
agine our surprise to see him turn square around and 
take an entirely different course to that agreed upon, 
and by it encouraged the very elements desired to be 
suppressed ! " 

Here the Colon-el gave a full synopsis of the gov- 
ernor's speech. 

All laughed when it came to his attempt to win by 
his flattery the grace, and votes, of his audience, among 
the foreign-born, except Ellerton, who said, rather un- 
graciously : 

'* I have one thing which I now regret, a fact in 
which I once took great pride, that is the misfortune 
of being born an American ! It is become the fashion 
now to rfiake foreign birth the qualification for prefer- 
ment in almost every line of life and business. All 
now wanted to qualify a candidate for office, large or 
small, is that he can show that he was bom in Ireland 
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or Germany. With this condition fixed it matters not 
how dull the man or how big a blockhead he may be, 
he must have a place on one ticket or the other; and 
when he gets there, no matter what may be the fate of 
the other candidates on that ticket, he pulls through. 
You see, he is put there to draw to that ticket the votes 
of his countrymen — too numerous for all to be sup- 
plied with offices — to him, and he does it, you will find, 
to the defeat of all others not of his nationality on the 
ticket. Why, a few days ago I was looking over the 
tickets of two great parties in a city not a thousand 
miles from here, and, judging solely from the names 
of the candidates on them, three-fourths were foreign- 
born, pure and simple, or so near it that plenty of 
brogue lingered on their names ! " 

Col. Cover, laughing, said: **Do you not think you 
are a little severe in your strictures? I do not think 
there are quite so many ; and even if there are, remem- 
ber our ancestors have not been so very long from the 
shores of the Nore and the banks of the * beautiful 
Danube,' as the governor had it.'* 

" That is true enough, and our fathers fled from the 
institutions and tyrannous government of those lands, 
and I do not think they should assume to send over 
rulers still to govern us. Give us a chance to try the 
experiment ourselves. You think I overestimate this 
matter. Why, look even at our own city and county! 
Of the county all but the judge and sheriff are of for- 
eign extraction ^ of the city, all except the mayor are 
of the same kind. Go into your business houses, and 
from one-third to one-half are of foreign birth and 
kinship, if the places are owned by Americans ; if for- 
eign, then all are foreigners. No wonder Pat wrote 
to his brother, * Terrence, coom to America ; it's a dar- 
lint av a place, wid noting to do but dhrink whusky 
and hould affice.' " 

" I am like the Colonel ; I think you are a little too 

'9 
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severe on these points,'* said Bolton, laughing at El- 
lerton. 

" Severe ! " exclaimed he. *' What did we hear to- 
night but the boldest and most fulsome flattery and 
pandering to these race-prejudices for the sole purpose 
of currying favor, and that, too, by the governor of 
this great state, and alone for the sake of securing 
votes, as he expects to again be a candidate for reelec- 
tion next fall? 

" That is not the worst of it. The same spirit will 
pander to the worst passions and vices of the people. 
When you cannot call upon the officers of the law to 
enforce order, from the governor down, without meet- 
ing this thing at every step, do you not see the danger 
as well as the viciousness of it? You now begin to see 
the far-reaching consequences of this whole thing. 
When we consent to depose our own native-born sons 
to give place to a foreigner, because he is such, to con- 
ciliate his friends of the same nationality, you have 
taken a long stride towards surrendering up the inde- 
pendence of our native manhood for a delusive folly I 
Close upon the heels of this tread the manners, cus- 
toms, tastes, prejudices and vices which lay hold of 
the roots of our domestic institutions, and sap all the 
generous strength of native growth, to leave it dwarfed 
and ruined bv the contact. 

" Fill your legislatures with these scheming politi- 
cians to make your laws, fill the offices with others to 
execute them and govern in municipal and state affairs, 
then let them teach at your hearths, and the work will 
soon be done. At whose teaching are we learning the 
lesson of to-day ? Strikes, disturbances of all commer- 
cial and manufacturing industries, a mad haste to pan- 
der to such things and teachings by place-hunters once 
in full possession, and then comes ANARCHY! 

" The picture is not pleasant, but can we say it is not 
true, save in being too feebly drawn. 
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" They talk of personal liberty. Personal liberty, 
forsooth ! They have no conception of it only as that 
license given the freebooter, to take and carry as he 
will without regard of law or the rights of their fellow 
man in person and property. But I have said enough, 
only I am indignant to think that the governor of this 
state would stoop to pander to this vice, which is des- 
troying our country." 

No one caring to reply to Ellerton's strictures, the 
subject was dropped and other subjects soon engaged 
the attention of all parties. 

The party at the fireside soon broke up, leaving the 
Colonel and his wife sitting there, while the others 
wandered to other portions of the room. Ellerton, with 
Elsonora, goes to the piano as the Mecca of their devo- 
tion, while Bolton with Amy find equal entertainment 
in looking over a book of sketches in a light so dim 
their locks intermingle as they together stoop over its 
illumined pages. 

The evening wears, and, as the Colonel has finished 
his paper and Mrs. Cover her embroidery, so there is 
nothing to keep them longer, their presence not being 
necessary to the happiness of their children, and they 
quietly arise, and with a kind ** good-night,'* withdraw 
to their rest, leaving them to their lovers and to Love's 
young dream. 

Shall we go, too? Yes; they are affianced, and all 
their talk and plans are without further interest to 
either old or young. 

When the miners assemble at the mines the next 
morning there is no one but Dennis Clatty, the assist- 
ant superintendent, there to rece'.vc and put them to 
work. The matter was a little embarrassing to him, 
but being a man of decided views and full of resources, 
he did not wait for his principal, but at once enters the 
mines and puts the men to work, as if it had been his 
business for years. 
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This is not a step contemplated by the strikers, and 
for this reason, it would appear, none of them are pres- 
ent to interfere or attempt to prevent the quiet resump- 
tion of work. Have they relied on the advice of the 
governor and its acceptance by Eilerton and the men, 
not to resume work in the mines for the present? 
Their continued absence soon awakens a conviction 
that something of this kind is keeping them from the 
mines, else they would have been present ready to re- 
sist the entrance of the men into the mines before day- 
break. 

While this caused some talk, yet the continued ab- 
sence of Eilerton begins to give more uneasiness to 
Col. Cover and the others, who have arrived at the of- 
fice at the mines, than all else. Yet Bolton's absence 
in part accounts for his delaying, for all know he has 
implicit confidence in his assistant, Clatty. At length 
it is determined to send a messenger for Bolton at 
least, but they are saved the trouble by that gentle- 
man's late appearance at the door. 

When informed of the absence of Eilerton, in great 
surprise, he cries, *' What ! Eilerton not here ? You 
astonish me ! The last thing he said to me as we parted 
last night was for me to be sure to meet him here to- 
day, and it was for that purpose I have come ! I can- 
not understand his absence unless " and he turned 

suddenly pale at the thought he hesitates to express. 

"Where did you leave him last night. Major?" 
asked the Colonel, a troubled look coming into his eyes. 

** It was rather late when we left your house last 
night, and we were talking over the business as we 
went along, so did not walk rapidly. In this way we 
came to the corner of Cover Avenue and Elder Street, 
where he stopped and stood for a moment as if debat- 
ing in his mind which course to take, he having talked 
as we came along of going to the mines, I endeavoring 
to dissuade him from it. 
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" At last he turned and said, ' Bolton, I do not like 
the looks of things for to-morrow. There is going to 
be trouble if we resume work, and if we do not the 
hope of a settlement will become very indefinite. The 
vicious element is now encouraged by the vacillating 
course and pandering spirit of the executive. I do not 
like it a bit ! ' he said, and started on. We turned down 
Elder Street, I pondering his words in silence, until 
we reached Dale Street, where he again stopped, con- 
sidering his course in silence. 

'* The night had grown foggy, so that everything 
was so obscured that we could scarcely see across the 
street, not with sufficient distinctness to recognize ob- 
jects not in motion. While we were standing thus, 
with our backs turned from the street, two men 
brushed by us and rapidly disappeared into the fog as 
quickly as they came oul of it. We could not even 
make them out, or I could not ; Ellerton, T think, not 
even seeing them ; as to whether they were men or 
women, they being completely muffled in heavy wraps, 
and their passing was so silent that there was scarcely 
the muffled sounds of their footsteps. Ellerton at last 
arousing, said, * Bolton, I am going to the mines to 
see that all is ready for to-morrow, and to notify the 
watchman to have the men up and ready to go into the 
mines at daylight.* 

** The thought of the men recurring as he said this, 
I asked him if it was not risking too much to go, and 
especially alone, proposing to go with him. He laughed 
and said, ' Owls and bats were all that would be abroad 
at that time of night.' I then spoke of the men who 
had just passed us, but he did not hear, else did not 
understand me, for he made no answer to this, but said 
hastily, * Meet me at the mines in the morning; good 
night, Bolton ! ' and was gone towards the mines. I 
stood listening until his footsteps died into silence, 
then turned and went home." 
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** This explains the absence of the strikers from the 
mines this morning/* 

" Why, how is that ? Have they not been here vet, 
Colonel ? " 

*' No! They have killed or captured the leader, and 
think we will not act without him ! " was the bitter 
answer. 

" Why, you do not think that, Colonel, I hope ? *' 
several exclaimed in concert. 

** Gentlemen, I am surprised at such a question. The 
statement of the Major settles this question without 
any doubt in my mind. Thinking when they entrapped 
Ellerton we would not attempt anything at the mines 
they, under pretense of carrying out the governor's 
suggestion, stay away to evidence their good faith until 
they can get into the mines themselves. Gentlemen, 
we know the situation and we must prepare to meet it. 
This means war to the knife, and they believe the win- 
ning hand is with them. Like Ellerton, poor fellow, I 
must denounce the governor's course in this whole 
thing. We " 

Just then the office door was rudely thrust open and 
several men, headed by Tommy Dale, rushed in, de- 
manding in clamorous tones and with threatening ges- 
tures of Col. Cover why he had broken faith and gone 
to work when the governor had told them not to do so ! 

" There it is, Bolton," said Col. Cover, as coolly as if 
in his drawing-room. ** Some of the fruits already of 
the governor's teaching." Then, turning to the in- 
truders, he said : " By what authority do you come 
with this demand? This is our property, and we shall 
do as we please with it, nor has any man a right to in- 
terfere with our use of it." 

*' Bedad, and we'll show yees ! " exclaimed Dale in 
a rage. *' Yees play us false, but we'll make yees pay 
for it, so we will ! And yccs tot to fool us, but we'll 
be wid yees, so we will, ye murthering thaves ! " 
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" Who are murdering thieves but yourselves ? Who 
killed young Clatty, and have killed EUerton at last ? " 
answered Col. Cover, turning on Dale as he spoke with 
hand upraised. 

" Illerton ? " Dale exclaimed with well assumed sur- 
prise, which his grim smile, which shot across his face 
before he could hide it, belied. *' Illerton, sure, and 
phawt's happened to him I dunno? " 

*' That is for me to ask of you and not you of me. 
You know well enough what has happened to him, 
and you had thought you had him out of the way, and 
that work would not be resumed, and that's w^hat sur- 
prises you and not that you had a thought that we 
would be controlled by what the governor said last 
night. The men are in the mines and will stay there 
until you bring EUerton back or produce his murder- 
ers. 

" Faith, and yees spake riddles av Illerton ! ** ex- 
claimed Dale, moving about uneasily. " I know noth- 
ing av Illerton at all, at all." 

** I have reason to believe differently,'* answered the 
Colonel quietly, ** and now that we have you we might 
as well keep you. Close the door and call the sheriff 
and his posse," the Colonel called to those standing 
near the office door. 

At the demand the door is closed and the officers 
called, but the followers of Dale on the outside made 
a rush for his rescue, and, forcing the door in. Dale, 
with his followers, make their escape before the officers 
can catch them and flee to the hills closely pursued by 
the sheriff and his men. 

" Gentlemen, we know what is now before us, and 
we must at once get ready for it," said the Colonel, as 
he watched the flight of the escaping men, and, turning 
to Bolton, added, '* The first thing to do is to find El- 
lerton, dead or alive, and at once 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AGAIN THE DOUBLE CROSS OF RED AND BLUE APPEARS 
ON THE STONE IN GLEN LANE. 

He told a tale so wild and strange, 

They mocked him with their jeers ; 
And yet each listener's cheek grew pale 

From truth-convincing fears. 
And, turn which way they would, his words 

Kept ringing in their ears. 

The day passed without further active demonstra- 
tion at the mines. The striking miners and their 
friends gathered in crowds about the ways to the 
mines, and were loud in their denunciations of what 
they called the treachery and bad faith of the owners 
and scab operators, showing a disposition to be ugly, 
and, doubtless, would have been, had it not been for the 
sheriff and his men. 

As night came on they gradually thinned out and 
dispersed. Evidently their leaders were not present, 
so, having no head, they were helpless as against the 
officers of the law. 

Shortly after the ignominious flight of Dale and his 
companions there appeared on the stone at the head of 
Glen Lane the mysterious double cross of alternating 
blue and red. The mystery of these signs had, of late, 
added to it something of terror to the hearts of the 
timid, as it had been noticed that the only time it had 
appeared it was followed by the coming of the miners 
and the killing of Maurice Clatty. Whether it was a 
sign to the friends of the strike or to those opposed 
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to apprise them of certain movements to be begim was 
only known to those who were in the secret, and these 
made no sign. Those opposed knew it was not for 
them, and held their peace. While those of the Union, 
five-sixths of all the men, still standing by the strike, 
only knew it was to their interest, but farther than this 
were in the dark, said little, for fear of injuring their 
cause. 

Meanwhile the Brotherhood kept its secrets close 
within their council. If its guiding hand is removed 
the strike, no matter how others may act, will not hold 
a week. 

It is now the month of February and the resources 
are down to a low ebb. They must effectually break 
the resolution of the mine owners and at once, or them- 
selves yield the battle. They fully recognize the des- 
perate straits into which they have come and are them- 
selves growing desperate. They are ripe for riot, 
arson and murder, and the way for them has been pre- 
pared by the milk-and-water policy of " don't hurt the 
people ; they have votes ! " 

With the gloom of the night at the mines came the 
darkness of the closing day of hope, which might have 
been able to bring a peaceful solution of this problem. 
How is it in other parts of the town? Let us see. 

As soon as Bolton had told his story Col. Cover, at 
the first opportunity to do so, drove to the mayor's of- 
fice. As he entered he noticed a stranger sitting in con- 
versation with the mayor. When his honor saw Col. . 
Cover entering he arose, and, greeting him, offered 
him a seat without introducing him to the gentleman, 
a common occurrence in a public office. 

In taking his seat the Colonel glanced at the stran- 
ger, saying in a careless way, ** Has your honor heard 
that James Ellerton is missing ? " 

" Ellerton ? '* exclaimed the mayor in great surprise. 
" No, I had not ! Since when ? '* 
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" The last seen of him was about midnight, when he 
and Bolton parted at the corner of Elder and Dale 
Streets, Ellerton going to the mines, or, rather, towards 
the mines." 

" Towards the mines ! I must say that I am sur- 
prised at his doing such a thing at that time of night. 
Has search been made for him ? " 

" Yes ; at his lodgings ; but he had not been there last 
night. He was to have been at the mines by 'dawn, 
vet not a breath of him has been heard nor has he been 
seen since Bolton left him, or, rather, he left Bolton." 

" You surprise me greatly. Has any attempt been 
made to trace him after his parting with Bolton ? " 

*' No; for that purpose I liave called on your honor, 
so that this matter can be pursued properly. In the 
abduction case of Agnes Dale the detectives were com- 
pletely defeated in finding any clue to the abductors be- 
cause the people rushed into the Glen and trampled out 
every trace of them before any attempt was made to- 
wards a careful examinat'on of the grounds. Do you 
know of any one we can get to put upon the trail at 
once while everything is fresh ? 

" Without answering the Colonel Major Huling, the 
mayor, turned to the stranger, who has, during this 
time, been busy reading a paper, saying : ** Captain 
Ward, allow me to introduce to you Col. Cover, of 
whom we w^ere just speaking as he came in. I think. 
Col. Cover, you will find in him the very man you are 
wanting. He is chief of the Ward Detective Agency, 
of C. I have no doubt you have heard of him, as he 
has a national reputation in his line of work.' 

" I have some knowledge of his work through the 
papers, and am very glad to meet you, captain, es- 
pecially at this auspicious moment. You heard my 
conversation with his honor, doubtless, and know my 
errand? " extending his hand to the quiet-looking man 
introduced as Captain Ward. 
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" It is not necessary that I admit that I heard your 
conversation, as that is one of my business habits to 
hear and see about everything passing around me. Also, 
I may say, that through his honor and others I have a 
pretty accurate knowledge of about all that has passed 
around here since the beginning of the strike, including 
Ellerton^s disappearance last night. And I might say 
further tha-t I have already taken the precautionary 
steps to procure and preserve what evidence can 
be gotten regarding this abduction of the gentleman in 
question. Even going over a part of the ground my- 
self, and receiving a report from my men since, which, 
if you wish to hear, I will read to you, believing you 
will not say anything of it outside." 

** You astonish me, Mr. Ward, by the way you have 
taken hold of this matter, and I would be glad indeed 
to hear your report, stating that your request of secrecy 
will certainly be respected. Proceed." 

Captain Ward began at the inception of the strike, 
giving facts and happenings, well known to the gentle- 
men, up to the disappearance of Ellerton on the night 
before. From these he wove his theory of the events 
still remaining in mystery, closely tallying with the 
facts known to the reader in some cases, while in oth- 
ers wide of the mark. 

It is not necessary here to give these, as they will, 
as occasion demands, be given in their proper places. 

In closing his description of his course of search he 
said : *' As I came back I called at a house where I 
saw a young lady enter as we came down the street in 
the first place, and, knocking, she met me at the door, 
and I saw by her appearance she had been weeping. 
She hesitated when she saw me and seemed not to fie 
inclined to let me in. I did not stand much on cere- 
mony, but pressed forward, she, giving way, invited 
me to enter." 

" That young lady is Agnes Dale, as noble a young 
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lady as there is in Coverdale," answered Col, Cover, 
warmly. 

" I am glad you think so, Colonel," Ward replied 
dryly. 

** I do not alone think so, but know so, and would 
vouch for her as quickly as I would for my own daugh- 
ter," answered the Colonel, coloring. 

** I am not disputing your word, nor do I say you 
are not right in what you say of her," said Ward, 
quietly. " I only judge from appearances, as I saw 
some mighty queer actions while I was there. I 
learned she had not heard of Ellerton's disappear- 
ance, then asked her if she had heard any disturbance 
in the neighborhood during the night. She visibly 
changed color at this and asked me what I meant. I 
told her I meant just what I said. No; she had not. 
I then asked why she had gone into the lane from 
where I had just seen her coming a short time before. 
* What is that to you, sir ? ' she answered, the fire flash- 
ing from her eyes." 

** And it was a proper answer to your impertinence, 
sir ! " cried Col. Cover, indignantly. 

" I do not understand you," queried Ward, sharply. 

" I think my words are plain enough. What busi- 
ness was it of yours what she was doing in the lane, or 
why she had gone there? Don't you see, sir, you were 
insulting her by your question ? " 

" Well, I might have been a little, abrupt, and this 
grows out of my calling, I suppose. But before I 
could explain myself there rushed into the room as fair 
a girl as I ever saw, exclaiming as she came : 

Agnes, O Agnes, Captain EUerton is gone!' 
Gone, Nora dear! And where, I pray?' 

" * Sure, I don't know. He cannot be found any- 
where.' 

" * Great God ! ' she cried, and sank down into a 
chair, from which she had risen at the other's entrance. 
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covering her white face with her hands. I waited the 
recovery of her composure, when I gave her my name 
and business. She looked at me a moment with her 
large, wistful eyes, then said: 

" If you will pardon me for my apparent disregard 
for your inquiries, whatever I can do to assist you in 
this matter I will cheerfully do. I answered your first 
question truly. If you will come to-morrow I will an- 
swer the last as well as I can; but excuse me for to- 
day." 

" You were right about her, Colonel. I was only 
trying to get your opinion. Now, let us come to the 
business part of this matter ; we do not work alone for 
glory in these matters." 

Just as this matter was satisfactorily arranged one 
of Ward's men entered and made a statement to the 
mayor, as his chief was busy at the moment. 

** What is that ? " asked Ward. Receiving the ex- 
planation, he said : ** It is strange this matter has not 
been reported to me by my men." 

" Oh, I suppose they thought it of as little conse- 
quence as we have and paid no further attention to it/' 
said the mayor. 

" That may be the case with you but with us noth- 
ing is .thought so, that can in the least lead to detec- 
tion of crime. I am inclined to think there is more in 
this than you would have me think." 

*' I cannot agree with his honor as to there being lit- 
tle or nothing in these signs," said Col. Cover. ** There 
seems to be method and intelligence in their giving 
out. But once before this has the sign of the blue 
cross and red appeared together, and that was the night 
the men were brought and young Clatty murdered." 

** Gentlemen," replied Ward, ** right here I shall find 
a clue by which I may be enabled to unravel this 
knotted skein you bring me. But I must be at work. 
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as we have skilful and cunning hands with which to 
deal, and thev will soon discover who is on the trail." 

" Well. I hope you will soon run them to earth," as 
the hunters sav. 

And so hoping, I will bid you gentlemen good 
morning," saying which the Colonel retires, leaving 
Ward and the mayor alone. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



THE MEETING OF OWEN LAVAN AND AGNES DALE. 

LOVE STILL LORD OF ALL? 



IS 



With lip firm set and purpose stem, 

She meets him who her love hath won ; 
His perfidy, though slow to learn, 

Now proven, is her lesson done ! 
Farewell to love ! her lips have said ; 

What answer back from heart is heard ? 
Upon his bosom bows her head. 

And Love is lord within, instead. 

And rules her by his simplest word. 

After Ward left Agnes and Nora they talked long 
and tearfully over the fate of Ellerton. Agnes relating 
what she had seen in Glen Lane, except one thing, 
which the detective did not see because she carried it 
away with her ,when she hastily returned from the 
lane. 

From what she saw she knew there had been a strug- 
gle, perhaps a murder, but she had no idea whom the 
victim might be. 

Not so as to one, at least, of the perpetrators of 
the crime. She held tightly clasped in her hand as she 
entered the gate the evidence that convinced her of the 
guilt of this one. This was why she was so pale when 
Ward saw her enter the gate, and, although she ap- 
peared not to, yet she saw and knew him as the one 
who passed just behind her when he called upon her, 
and whv she answered him as she did. 

If she ever reveals that secret, now locked safely in 
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her own bosom, it will be because Ellerton is the suf- 
ferer, and its revelation will aid him in redressing his 
wrongs. 

Yet she hesitates long whether or not to tell it to 
Nora at this time. It is a hard struggle, as she feels 
a desire to do so which she can scarcely resist. At last, 
with an almost superhuman effort of her will, she 
forces back this desire to be honest with her friend and 
more securely locks this secret behind her silent lips. 

Mrs. Dale, coming in at this moment, the three talk 
long and tearfully over the sad events which have 
crowded upon them since the beginning of the strike, 
Ellerton's fate being their saddest theme. While they 
are talking Tommy Dale comes into the room for a mo- 
ment and glowers about him without speaking, then 
seeing Nora, growls out between his teeth something 
about "Dommd schabs," and whirling on his heel 
leaves the house. 

He is haggard, and bloated ; a wreck of himself com- 
pared to what he was before the strike. Mrs. Dale ex- 
pressed it fully when he went out : 

" Poor Tommy ! He's naither friends, home, nor 
wurrk now : an' he looks as if the witches rode him ivry 
night, and the cry av the Banshee was foriver in his 
ears! Bad luck to the day he jined the Union, or 
lamed the name av Dinnis McGlynn ! " 

She, her house and everything around it show the 
truth of her words. You can be clean and tidy when 
your heart is cheerful and all is bright, even if you are 
poor. Add sorrow to poverty, dissipation and a sense 
of helplessness to the struggle, with want so pinching 
that the walls of the house, even, declare it, then squalor 
follows fast upon it. 

We are too apt to say : " They can be clean at least; 
soap is cheap and water is free.'* That is true, but the 
hand that cleans must have some sunshine behind it if it 
works well. 
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We are not saying that her house is untidy ; this 
would not be true, yet, in the absence of brightness, 
and that touch which gave freshness ever, to the old 
and worn surroundings, it is sorely lacking in cheer this 
day. Six months have barely passed since the begin- 
ning of the strike, yet, if you read time by their faces, 
it might be ten years, so wearing is care upon the 
young, even, while to the old it is death and decay with 
the breath still in the nostrils. 

Again there is a knock at the outer door, and while 
Agnes is answering it, Mrs. Dale and Nora withdraw. 
Owen Lavan is at the door, and Agnes meets him with 
a troubled look on her white face, as with a faint smile 
she bids him enter. The keen eye of the caller detects 
the shadow on her face , and a scowl flits across his 
brow, lingering in his eye, as he withdraws the hand he 
had partly extended to her in greeting. 

As he takes his seat she offers to take his hat, but he 
withdraws it saying he will hold it while he sits. There 
is evident embarrassment felt by both, and the first ever 
manifested by him in her presence. A silent tribute 
by Vice paid to Virtue, and that too, to his anger and 
disgust. For the first time he is at a disadvantage in 
her presence. Her love for him had been so great 
she had been blinded by it, and although ready to as- 
sert herself against every one and every thing she did 
not approve, yet before him she had stood as one 
bound hand and foot, silent and speechless, without 
will to do aught but wait. 

There is no tyrant so absolute as love! no tyranny 
so despotic as his. Do not suppose she submitted 
without a struggle, nor do not charge her with weak- 
ness, that so far she had not been able to break from 
this thraldom. 

She had struggled again and again, when she saw 
where she was drifting — when she saw that day by 
day, he was becoming more and more unworthy of 
20 
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her and her pure and unselfish love. Again and 
again she thought she had won the victory, but to fly 
from the ground she thought she had won at the 
sound of his approaching footsteps. When he would 
talk to her as he could talk; when by his words he 
would make his course to appear the better; when he 
would picture himself the victim and his foe the opn 
pressor, in the peculiar coloring he was able to give 
to his case, she would turn to his side and think him to 
be in the right. Hers was a woman's heart and a 
woman *s love. A love so noble, so unselfish, so grand 
in its devoted purity, that, had he been other than 
whollv base, it would have reclaimed him bv the very 
force oi its intensity. 

Thousands have been saved by a love such as hers, 
when it had sconced there was no hope for them ; and 
other thousands have l>een hurled headlong to destruc- 
tion Ix^cause they slighted and betrayed such love. 

If he loved her in turn it was but the love of the 
tiger, titful and tierce for the time, feevling on the fes- 
tering rottenness of abased passion and inflamed by a 
devouring:: iealoiisv. 

We have refrained from introducing these two as 
lovers, such as is WvMU to Iv d.Mie in tales of the heart 
aiul passions. leaving th.ose wb.o read ro draw their 
own estimates from the glimvses here and there given 
of thcin. n is oiie we cive niv re full v. for in it the 
woir.an stands oi:t partly relieved from the evil power 
so long h voiding her in restraint. Owen La van m^kes 
it easier for J:er i!i this by his bearlnir towards her. 
Whv he sV. ::!/: torcvt his liithert > studied endeavors 
tv> v!:s.\n:i ar.y rolH:!'.:on ajT^vins: his tyrannous sway 
iust at tl:is t::r.v\ we will n. i a:te:r;:^t to answer: but 
i!m: re vli^.: ar.vi •.r.stoa.: *;>>.::::;: vl a ir.ar.ner both super- 
C'^iv^r.s a!:v'. bn-.ta* :.-\\,irv:s her. is none the less true. 

"What v!.^ \vn: rtcan Vv treating me so coldly to- 
day: " ho askcvt. wit!: a SvVr.uV.l cv.rl on his lip. 
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She stared at him as if she did not hear. 

*' I do not think I quite understand you, Owen," she 
answered, quietly. 

** I am not in the habit of speaking in riddles, but 
that you may understand, repeat, * What do you mean 
by treating me so coldly to-day ? ' *' 

" I understand you now ! ** This time with meas- 
ured words that showed she felt the sting of the 
wound, and further, that instead of shuddering at it, 
she was stirred to the very depths of her soul with an 
indignant protest against his arrogant effrontery. 

" Yes, I understand you ;" she repeated a second 
time, as she looked him steadily in the eyes until, in 
spite of himself, they quailed and sought the floor. 
Then she continues : ** Owen, you well know how you 
have won and kept my heart for a year and more. To 
your profession of love to me I listened because I 
loved you, and your story was so sweet, O! so sweet 
to me. Woman may love with more constancy, with 
a deeper fervor than I have done, but if she does, I do 
not know it. Against the advice of friends, against 
the solicitations of those whom I know have my in- 
terest at heart, I have been constant in my love ! " 

** Yes, I know those who advise you against me and 
why they do it.^ 

" No matter about that now, Owen ; hear me out. 
I want to speak about yourself ; we can talk about the 
others by and by. I have reason to believe you are 
active in the troubles now filling this town, and are 
taking an active part in the resistance against the law, 
which has been so disastrous to us here." 

*' Well, we are struggling for our rights, and is not 
your father in it ? " 

*' My father is in it and it hurts me to know it, sure, 
for what has it done for him? Just what it is doing 
for you and for all. Oh, Owen, leave them and go 
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with the others and quit the company you are with/* 
she begged. 

*' I am no child, no woman ! What have I done that 
is so dreadful, and that such a noise should be made 
about it ? " 

" What have you done, Owen ? Well you know 
what you have done, or countenanced in the doing of 
others, and you ought to know that I know something 
about it, too.'* 

** What do you know ? Tell it, I defy you or any 
one, to say aught against me, except that I am one of 
the leaders in the strike ! " he answered. 

" To tell such things is not what I am talking to you 
for now, but to plead with you to turn from your 
course and be the man 1 know you may be, while you 
have time and opportunity/* was her earnest answer. 

" O, you make me sick with your sanctimonious 
talk,*' he answered with a sneer. 

" Owen Lavan, if you will not listen to me, but 
choose to insult me, and pretend you think I know 
nothing of your doings, and that I have made no sac- 
rifices because of my love for you, and am ready to 
make farther sacrifices, I will tell you some things 
that may convince you to the contrary. 

** Who was it that assaulted me on that September 
night, the night of the beginning of the strike, of 
which you have never had the face to speak to me? 
You know, and you know I know that if you were not 
one of the parties to it you were the instigator of it 
and it was done at your bidding. If this were not 
true, where is your manhood that you should remain 
silent, never breathing a word or raising a hand for 
my defense or vindication ? Simply you have rested 
on my love and the power you have held over me 
thereby. Knowing and feeling these things, yet re- 
maining silent myself ought to awake some regard for 
me other than a selfish desire to possess me to your- 
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self. Can you comprehend something of my love 
now that I have told you this? I am ashamed of it! 
Not because it was so strong, for such is the love I 
gave and such is the love I should have demanded in 
return — but because it was unworthily bestowed. 
That crime was terrible, but, as it was against me I 
could endure it because of my love, yet it was done 
with a face covered with shame. Had it not been fol- 
lowed up with attempted murder of him who came to 
my rescue, and that repeated again and again, I still 
might have passed it by, forgiving it not forgetting, 
but this against him " 

" Of course Ellerton is the man for you, the model 
for women to admire, and I give you much joy in him 
as I understand he " 

** I had not mentioned his name, but you know of 
yourself — but I beg your pardon for interrupting you 
so rudely : please finish what you were saying." 

" I had finished — had said all I was going to say 
about your nice gentleman," he answered, somewhat 
crestfallen. 

" O, well, it does not matter! Who attempted to 
shock him to death at the manor, after his beating and 
wounding in my defense? The same person who at- 
tempted my abduction. Even a more fiendish crime 
was this than the attack on me and the assault upon 
my rescuer. Cowardly is no name for it. Who mur- 
dered Maurice Clatty ? " 

** Do you charge these crimes against me, Agnes? " 
he asks, startled by the last question. 

" Do not call me Agnes ! That name has suddenly 
grown hateful to me since it once sounded so sweetly 
from your lips. Did I charge you with any of these 
deeds? Did I charge you with the murder of Mau- 
rice, poor dead boy, innocent of the least wrong, and 
filled with the honest desire to earn his bread in peace, 
and in so doing was shot down like a dog? You 
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know who did this, who did all these deeds of shame 
and death. And farther I know that the hand that 
directed my abduction directed that shot — not at 
Clatty but at Iillerton ! " 

Lavan started and turned pale at this unexpected 
charge, giving an incredulous laugh, mocking and 
derisive in its tone. 

** You may laugh, but you know that every word I 
speak is true, and you sit here while I talk to you, 
never attempting to answer me; why I shall not say, 
if I do think it. You think me foolish and weak, and 
not worth even so much as an answer. X'^ery well: I 
have another question for you to answer which you 
can and must answer. Now and here.'* 

Approaching him so closely that her dress touches 
his feet, she stoops and whispers almost into his ear, 
" Where is Ellerton now ? " 

He springs partly from his seat, as hastily resumes 
it again, confused in his own confusion. Collecting 
himself an instant after he exclaims : " Ellerton ! 
What have I to do with Ellerton that I should an- 
swer for him ? What of him ? '* 

" What of him ? Owen Lavan, beware, you know 
of him and can answer." 

** I speak honestly. I came directly from my lodg- 
ings here, and have not spoken to a living person on 
the way until I met you at your door. What is there 
about Ellerton now that I must answer for, at your 
bar?" 

Agnes looks at him with expression of such varied 
feeling that it puzzles even Lavan, who is a master of 
her face, or so he thought, to determine all its varied 
meanings. 

Just at this moment it is certain she does not under- 
stand her own thoughts and feelings. If it is true that 
Lavan knows nothing of Ellerton, the rumor of whose 
absence fills the town, what is to become of her theory, 
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so far built up, connecting him with these series of 
outrages and crimes, ending in this last terrible as- 
sault and probable murder of this man ? The perfect 
assurance he assumes, and his manner cHsconcerts her, 
and staggers her beHef in herself. Seeing this in- 
stantly he takes his cue. the old play he has seen win 
so often, and says: "Agnes!" She starts and looks 
at him and visibly trembles as her eyes drop before his 
now commanding look. 

" Agnes, what is this new crime or horror with 
which you were about to connect me in the character of 
a villain or murderer in which EUcrton is again the 
sufferer? I have heard nothing of it, as I said be- 
fore; will you please tell me? '* 

At this appeal she could do nothing but tell him, for 
in her heart she has no desire to wrong or do an ap- 
parent injustice to him. She had believed him to be 
guilty of the abduction of Ellerton, or at least a party 
to the plot, and a participant in the attack upon him. 
Now she is completely bewildered, not only as to facts, 
but as to their connection with the whole matter, and 
with the persons connected therewith. Therefore she 
tells the story as one repeating by rote a story in a 
strange and unknown tongue. The tale \Vas complete, 
connected in coherence, circumstance, time and place, 
yet to her it was meaningless. When she has con- 
cluded he says to her as if she were a child : 

** Agnes, I am sorry, exceedingly pained to know 
that you have connected my name with this and that 
nameless outrage upon you*. I am horrified at the 
thought that you could think me capable of doing such 
a thing, knowing my love for you. You comj)lain of 
me that I never mentioned it to you : how could I 
when you never invited it ? I love you and sometimes 
feel jealous of you with others because I love you, 
and for that reason might be induced to go further 
than I otherwise would; but to be guilty of such an 
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attempted outrage is too horrible to think upon. I 
have listened to your accusations against me in silence, 
almost, believing it best to do so until I found oppor- 
tunity to speak and defend myself, and prove to you 
the great wrong you are doing me. 

** I admit that I am a leader in the strike, and am 
determined to do all I can to win it in the end. That 
is more for your sake than for my own. If we fail 
I shall be compelled to leave this place with you and 
all that is dear to me behind. That is why I am per- 
sistent. Do you blame me ? Can you blame me ? " 

As he said this he arose to his feet and came for- 
ward to where she is sitting, then reaching out his 
hands to her, she arisesuas one in a sleep, and coming 
towards him, puts her hands into his, looking as she 
does so into his eyes with a fixed stare, as a dreamer 
who sees nothing. As he clasps her hands in his he 
draws her to him and folding his arms about her 
presses her to his bosom. Her head goes down on his 
shoulder, and as it does so, his lips curl with a tri- 
umphant smile, and that peculiar light comes into his 
eye, menacing and deadly in its glare. 

A few moments after she bids him good-by at the 
door, as he is taking his leave, with a smile on her 
face, and something of the old light of confidence and 
love in her eye. In closing the door her hand drops 
to her side, and as it does so it strikes against some- 
thing hard, under the folds of her dress, at the touch 
of which she turns deadly pale and sinks, almost faint- 
ing, into the first seat she can reach. 

She has forgotten the last evidence she expected to 
produce in her arraignment, and yielded her cause 
simply on his denial. Has Owen Lavan won his case 
in the faith and heart of Agnes Dale? He thinks he 
has, but what will now be the judgment on this newly 
discovered evidence of his guilt? 

As she sits there a powerful revulsion of feeling 
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sweeps over her like the deadly winds of the Chincx)k 
across the western prairies, and amid the hot blushes 
of shame and indignation which she feels towards 
herself for her weakness in yielding to his slightest 
advance, love withers as the flowers in the blast, and 
with head stooping low, she gives way to tears. After 
weeping a moment she suddenly lifts her head, dries 
her eyes, while her yet quivering lips become set with 
a firm resolve and a stem purpose from which she will 
not h? ajrain moved by anything less than absolute 
proof of his innocence in all things charged against 
him. Will she prove steadfast in that purpose? We 
will see. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



ELSONORA COVER — IN THE EDGE OP THE STORM. 



4i 



A summer sky obscured by cloud ; 
An autumn moon in misty shroud; 
A rose in bloom bowed in the rain 
With drops that press it to the plain, 
All that is sad and sweet and fair, 
Image her save in her despair ! " 



— Ellina. 



A WEEK has passed since the occurrences narrated 
in the last chapter. The men in the mines have con- 
tinued at work, and so far, the sheriff and his men 
have been able to prevent a collision between the 
strikers and the miners. Hourly this strained con- 
dition is in danger of being broken by actual conflict. 
The miners are generally armed through the care of 
the mining company, and this fact becoming known 
to the strikers, has prevented them from attacking 
them before this. 

To the sheriff*s repeated call to the governor for 
troops a steady refusal has followed with no response 
save the sending of his Adjutant-General to make in- 
quiry and report to him the situation. 

It was hoped, and the sheriff was led to believe, that 
on his return assistance would be furnished, but so far 
nothing has been dene. There is some relief by the 
division of attention of the strikers between the mines 
and car works, caused by trouble at the latter place. 
This was caused by the discharge of some of the Union 
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men by the Car Works Company and the employment 
of non-Union men in their places. The remainder of 
the men threatened to strike unless the ** scabs " were 
discharged, at least. The company refused to do this, 
and these men are still out. To supply the places of 
those not yet filled new men are being brought into 
both shops, while at the same time another gang of 
men is being collected to make up the complement of 
men in the mines. The coal mined is being furnished 
to machine shops and furnaces, which are preparing to 
go to work again. 

The detectives under Ward have been busily at 
work tracing clues in the attempted discovery of the 
secret of the mysterious disappearance of Ellerton, but 
what has been discovered is kept a profound secret, 
even from Col. Cover. Such is the situation as to gen- 
eral affairs up to Saturday morning following the dis- 
appearance of Ellerton and the visit of the governor. 

In all these disturbances to the present time Abrams 
had in no way been connected with any of them, he 
having managed to get along alike with all parties, 
running as usual ever since the strike without com- 
plaint from any one. 

Let us now go back to the manor on the morning 
after the scenes described in a former chapter after 
the meeting addressed by the govemor and before it 
was discovered that Ellerton had so mysteriously dis- 
appeared. Elsonora was particularly bright and joy- 
ous during the early hours of the day, and the name 
of her lover, which was frequently mentioned in the 
family intercourse, brought to her lips happy smiles, 
which were but the mirrored reflections of her heart. 

With almost the suddenness and deadly effect of a 
thunderbolt came the news of his disappearance, and 
it crushed her by the force of its directness. She lived 
and was not driven mad, that is about all that can be 
said. Since then she has not wept a tear. These mer- 
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ciful floods, which have the power to sweep away the 
clouds from the darkened heart and give some 
glimpses of the sunshine seen through their mists, are 
frozen up to their very sources by the icy breath of 
this horror which has seized upon her vitals. She 
has wrung and twisted her hands in a hopeless pro- 
test against such an arbitrament of her cause until the 
ends of her now waxen fingers are crimsoned by the 
frozen blood as it oozes through the icy skin. Like 
a caged lioness robbed of her young she paces from 
hall to garret, to and fro, through every room of her 
father's spacious house. She lias barely spoken to 
any one, and then only to ask of the newcomer the sim- 
ple formula, " Have you heard from him yet?" wait- 
ing the expected answer, " Not yet," before she turns 
to pursue once more her unwearied round. 

Mother and sister are almost frantic. Col. Cover is 
unmanned by it, and for the first time in his life seems 
incapable of any decisive action. Amy, Agnes and 
Nora wait upon her, follow her as she comes and 
goes, but she scarcely heeds their presence. Dr. Hunt- 
ington has done and is doing all he can to arouse her, 
but has failed, yet, recognizing her critical condition, 
continues his efforts. 

That this state must be changed is recognized as ab- 
solutely necessary to the safety of her reason. At any 
moment she is likely to become a raving maniac, else 
sink into hopeless imbecility. Anything is better than 
the last. Her mind, so far as it is able to act, is as 
clear as ever it was. She seems to understand all that 
is going on, but with this her mental activity ceases. 

Such is Elsonora as she stands in the dusk of the 
evening, gazing from the south windows of the con- 
servatory tower on the town of Coverdale, now lying 
beneath her in the shadow, and yet, from her appear- 
ance, one not knowing could not detect anything un- 
natural in her conduct. Leaving her thus absorbed 
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let us go down into the town and learn what has hap- 
pened there during the day just closing. The excite- 
ment of the week is culminating with the close of the 
day. In what form and where the storm will burst no 
one pretends to know, yet all apprehend its coming. 

Of this Sherff Makepeace was so well assured that 
early in the morning he telegraphed the governor as 
follows : 

" Hon. Amos Hodgson, Governor : Case here des- 
perate ; cannot restrain strikers longer. They threaten 
mines, car works, railroads, everything. Excitement 
extreme. Will attack at same time; at end of re- 
sources. Send troops at once. 

** Wm. Makepeace, Sheriff,'* 

There was no reply to the despatch until about 
noon, when the answer came that the governor appre- 
hended no trouble, as a despatch from the Union ad- 
vised him that the strikers were observing his injunc- 
tion but the other parties had refused to do so. This 
was signed by the governor and was final. 

Whatever is done must be done by the sheriff and 
his men alone, towards saving life and property. So 
now like a brave and honest man he proposes to re- 
trieve the lost ground, so far as he can, sacrificed in 
forgetting his duty while in search of votes. 

While the sheriff makes his dispositions for the 
coming conflict, others are also preparing for their 
parts in the eventful hour now almost upon them. 

Col. Cover, Thomas Bolton, and others are pre- 
paring to receive the miners that were to arrive early 
in the afternoon. 

The railroad officials are making disposition of the 
forces they still have in hand to keep back the strikers, 
who every hour are becoming more threatening in 
their attitude towards their property. 

McGlynn and his men are hurrying together their 
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forces for the contest which will decide whether riot 
or order shall prevail. By some chance, which comes 
to the best ordered and organized systems, he had 
failed to make the discovery that another complement 
of men was coming that day to the mines, until near 
the middle of the forenoon. This threw his arrange- 
ments, made for the purpose of driving the men out of 
the mines, into confusion, and made it necessary for 
him to prepare to meet this new danger to his plans. 

Captain Ward is also busy working up his plans, 
and working out his clues, in the business set for him 
to do. In the meantime he has increased his force to 
more than a score of most efficient men, and these are 
ready for any work that promises to bring to light 
the crimes committed in and about Coverdale since 
the beginning of the strike. 

In making their searches about the town and vicin- 
ity, they hav-e discovered many things, some of which 
but led them into blind pockets, others opened the way 
to discoveries which, if rightly followed, have the 
promise of success in them. One of these is the ford 
across Tivot creek, and the pathway leading up to the 
caves, before described, but they failed to find the 
caves or anything showing their existence, save the 
signs of recent visits to the place and the torch in the 
crevice of the rock, with the appearance of having 
been recently lighted. 

The mysterious stone at the head of Glen La.ne gave 
them much more trouble. Mr. Ward at last came to 
the conclusion that here might be found the clue to 
the whole difficulty surrounding his work. So upon 
this stone he set a watch to discover how it was 
operated, and what, if any. connection it had with the 
movements of certain unknown parties he desired to 
discover through its agency. Of course he could have 
removed, destroyed or dug up the stone, but that 
would only be putting out of his way one of the 
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agencies through which he hoped to discover the par- 
ties manipulating it and the meaning of their signs 
used on it. 

Among the igiiorant and superstitious there was a 
growing dread of it and and its evil visitors. Many 
feared to pass it after nightfall, declaring they had 
seen strange lights about it and forms clad in black, 
gliding away from or around it. In the daytime 
strange noises were heard like the wail of a woman 
or child in distress. Soon few would venture near 
the stone, and those compelled to pass it would do so 
with face averted and hurrying feet until far beyond 
the bounds of danger, to tell wonderful stories of 
things unseen by them to their open-mouthed listeners, 
on reaching a place of safety. 

These stories were industriously spread by those in- 
terested in the use of the signs, until through them 
many who had made sport of the tales when first 
heard would look grave when the stone was men- 
tioned, and in passing at midday, would do so with 
hastening steps and a sidelong look of evident dis- 
quiet. 

Within twenty minutes after McGlynn learned of 
the coming of the miners, and while one of the detec- 
tives was standing in five paces of the stone talking 
with a man who had just come up, a slight noise at- 
tracted his attention and turning he saw upon the 
stone a double cross of blue and red upon a surface 
but a moment before without sign or mark of any 
kind upon it. 

To the astonishment of the man with whom he had 
been talking, the detective darted from him like a shot, 
blowing a shrill whistle as he ran. At the first note 
three others joined him from somewhere concealed 
near the bridge under which they disappeared for a 
moment, to reappear the next, bringing with them a 
fourth man, who, by his actions was a prisoner to the 
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others. At this discovery, the gentleman at the stone 
suddenly vanished at a run around the comer of Little 
Street, and was seen no more in that vicinity. 

As the detectives pass us we discover their prisoner 
to be Patrick O'Neill. lie is silent now and his ready 
wit finds no expression in wanton joke at the absurd- 
ity of his position, and for the first time of his life he 
is able to see the serious side of the situation. As 
they pass the stone a copy of the sign is taken, the 
marks are then erased, and they proceed to the head- 
quarters of their chief with their prisoner. 

So quietly had Ward and his men moved about 
Coverdale that the arrest of O'Neill was a revelation 
to McGlynn and his men. For a moment after Lavan 
had told him of the arrest, he lost control of himself 
and raved like a madman. To him the seriousness 
of the situation was apparent, but how far these de- 
tectives had penetrated into his secrets he did not 
know but feared the worst. Certain it is they have 
in their hands one he can least trust, yet the very one 
he has from the nature of things, entrusted with 
secrets of the Brotherhood. O'Neill has it in his 
power to ruin them and there is no escape from it ex- 
cept by flight. What he has done he does not know, 
what he may do is evident, and should he speak there 
is no escaping the consequences. 

His burst of anger over, McGlynn, after studying 
a moment said : '* Lavan, to-day must settle the 
question of who wins. They have the wakist av the min, 
and if they blarney him he'll spake. Call out the min 
wid all their arrums. I've sint a mon to obstruct the 
railroad, so the schabs won't be here till night. It's 
our last hope. No throops will they get, and we will 
dhrive thim from the mines and the town too. So 
be spry and riddy for the night." 

" Then you think we can force the miners out of the 
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mines, beat them and win, if we push things to- 
night ? " asked La van. 

" Sure and there's no question av it ! As I said, 
the governor will sind no throops to assist thim, and 
we can bate the whole av thim if left to oursilvcs. 
With Ellerton gone they will be like blind rats in a 
hole. To-night Dennis McGlynn will show thim the 
mettle av his min, and the way we can bate thim wid 
his brave Brotherhood av the Cave." 

" Well," said Lavan, thoughtfully, ** whatever is the 
result I will stand by you to the end, let that be what 
It mav." 

A moment after the men began to gather, and the 
result of their council the coming night will reveal: 
we will await its arbitration. 

21 
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CHAPTER XL. 



NIGHT — THE COMING TRAIN — THE STORM BURSTS — THE 
MOB BURNS THE CAR-WORKS AND ABRAMS' MILLS. 

" There are whispering voices in ihe air; 

They may be but sounds from the dusky street — 
They may oe the hum of song and prayer, 

Or the echoing fall of passing feet : 
Yet the sounds are hearct as the shadows rest 
With outstretched wings on the lake's dark breast, 
As the peace of the Day of Peace now flings 
O'er the slumbering city its brooding wings." 

— Spirits of Chicago. 



It is Saturday night, and the day has faded into 
darkness. All the afternoon Col. Cover with a few 
Others of the furnace men and mill owners have 
waited about the depot for the arrival of the train 
with the expected men. As the hours pass he chafes 
and complains at the delay of the train. Not a bet- 
ter time could there be for them to come! There is 
scarce a man around, even the strikers at the car 
works have apparently abandoned their fight against 
the new men. 

He has tried telegraphing but so far, is unable to 
get a message beyond the next station — something 
wrong about the wires. Every fifteen minutes he re- 
peats the call and the same response is made, until 
just at dark the news comes that his train has been oflF 
the track, but is all right, and will arrive in half an 
hour. 

Col. Cover has been so absorbed in the coming train 
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and provoked at its delay that for the last hour he has 
taken no note of things around him. When he learns 
of the near approach of the train, and begins to look 
round him to see that his men arc on hand, he is sur- 
prised and alarmed to find the buildings and grounds 
around the station filled with men moving noiselessly 
from place to place, taking positions as if awaiting 
something. What it was, whether the coming of his 
men or the renewal of the siege of the shops, he can- 
not tell. They give no sign by word or action to in- 
dicate their purpose. 

If it were safe or even practical to bring up support 
from the mines, it is now too late, for in fifteen min- 
utes the train will be here. Still the men gather 
thicker and nearer to the track along which the train 
will come in. Hark! we hear the whistle at the first 
station below, not three miles distant. Five minutes 
and the whistle will sound at the bridge. Scarcely 
half that time has passed until the long shrill whistle 
is heard followed immediately by the heav>^ rumble of 
the train which tells that it is crossing over. 

Col. Cover and those with him are grouped on the 
platform watching alternately the approaching head- 
light of the engine and the crowd about them. What 
do they mean? What do they intend to do? Again 
the engineer sounds his whistle in, and while its shrill 
notes are filling the dusky night, another cry, wild, 
blood-curdling and defiant, leaps out of the darkness 
from more than a thousand throats, and the crowd on 
either side of the track gives back as a column of 
armed men, two abreast, sweeps down either side of 
the track, brushing Col. Cover and his friends like flies 
from their path. Following these comes a mob of 
howling, raging men, frantic in their vociferaton. 

It seems the train, in spite of all the engineer can do, 
will plunge into the very center of this mass, which 
have so nearly lost their judgment they refuse to give 
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way until the huge, panting, trembling monster, 
breathing out flame and smoke, is in their very midst. 

Over the cars, over the engine even, this maddened 
throng swarm like bees around the enemy of their 
home. Apprehensive of danger, every car door is 
locked and every window fastened down. This 
checks the rush into the cars, and as the doors were 
strong, and through good fortune the mob not being 
prepared for breaking them, it is for a time baffled. 

Col. Cover, although swept off the platform at 
the first rush, and then thrown down and back against 
some boxes standing near, now, as the crowd passes 
by, finds himself almost clear of it, and as the train 
stops, standing opposite the engine. Being well ac- 
quainted with both engineer and fireman, and know- 
ing them to be men of cool and daring courage, he 
instantly forms his plans to save the men from the dan- 
ger threatening them. When the men made the rush 
for the cars, they left the engine free with no one near 
it. Seeing this he springs on to it, speaks to the en- 
gineer, ordering him to reverse his engine and run 
his train out of the depot, clear of the mob, then away 
from the town. The engineer hesitates, declaring he 
could not do so without endangering life and limb. 

** That is so! '' exclaimed the colonel. ** but the dan- 
ger is a thousandfold greater in staying here. I will 
take the responsibility," he says. 

** I had better pull forward," the engineer says with 
the coolness of an every-day duty, ** as I can go more 
rapidly that way, and the faster the speed the less the 
danger." 

'* Any way to get out of this, and escape this mob. 
Give the warning and throw her wide open ! " cries 
the Colonel, with a little more excitement than is usual 
with him. 

" Every pound of steam the great engine can carry 
is already in the boiler, the fires banked, and all ready 
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for the drive. With a shrill, unearthly scream the 
whistle sounds the danger signal, then off brakes, and 
the engineer throws the throttle wide open, and with 
a roar and a leap almost from the steel rails, she starts 
on her flight up the river. So sudden, so unexpected 
is the movement, the rioters are taken by surprise, 
and all they can do or think of is to throw themselves 
from the rushing train without any attempt to stop 
it. The most wonderful of this part of the drama is 
that not a soul is hurt by the running train ! A few 
shots are fired at it as it sweeps out and into the dark- 
ness, but these too, are as harmless as the feet of the 
flying train. 

For a moment the mob stands in silence watching 
the swiftly receding lights as they sweep out of sight. 
It is but for a moment, and before the train was lost to 
sight, the mob is awakened to its loss, and the mad 
thirst for blood, checked but not stayed, seizes upon it 
with redoubled fury, and a yell of disappointed rage 
leaps from its thousand throats and roars and shrieks 
until the earth fairly shakes with its reverberations. 

The prey has indeed escaped them and the oppor- 
tunity to visit upon these men the weight and fury of 
its wrath is lost. A mob is but a wild beast with 
neither reason nor feeling, save that of hate. Aroused 
with its fangs it rends its prey to pieces, if it be able 
to take him, and should he escape, a hundred to one 
the innocent must suffer. 

With the yells of disappointed rage there begins to 
mingle another and different cry. But a voice here 
and there is first heard ; yet the cry ** To the car 
works ! To the car works ! To the machine shops ! " 
gathering force and volume, soon increasing to a roar 
unites the mob again, and as one man it rushes for these 
buildings, standing but a short way off. 

The change of spirit and object of pursuit are so 
sudden that there is no opportunity, if there were the 
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means, to check this new source of danger. Scarcely 
has the crowd beg^n to move before the crash of shat- 
tered windows and broken doors fills the air, and 
above this din arises the triumphant shouts of the van- 
dals at their work. Fortunate is it that all the em- 
ployees have quitted the shops, else there is no telling 
to what excesses these maddened and unreasoning 
men would have gone. As it is there are no lives 
lost simply for lack of men to kill. 

Both car and machine works are attacked at the 
same time, and in five minutes are completely gutted. 
But this kind of work does not suit the wild fancy of 
the strikers, something more thorough, more radical 
must be done. As if by common impulse fires are 
lighted by a hundred hands. Soon flames are seen 
shooting up from all parts of the buildings at once, 
and as they spread, the air put in motion by rising 
heat, quickens into a breeze, which increasing in force, 
drives the flames forward in their mad havoc of de- 
struction. Soon the whole heavens are lighted by the 
glare of the burning buildings, while the air trembles 
from the roaring flames and the cheers of the mob. 
The wild beast has just tasted enough of the red tide 
of ruin to whet its appetite for a feast for which it has 
long hungered. The destruction of these shops but 
tantalizes its thirst for wider havoc. 

With the roar of a mighty sea breaking upon its 
rocky walls, then rolling back upon itself, the mob di- 
vides, a part going to the depot and the buildings 
about it, the other and larger portion starts for the 
immense manufacturing establishments of James 
Abrams. Have thev lost all reason and become stark 
mad from this frenzy of destruction? What have 
they against him that they should fall upon him thus? 
They have ceased to think — to reason. They are no 
longer human beings, but a mighty engine of destruc- 
tion, impelled by a blind force that carries it wherever 
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it wills. Some one is seeking to wreak vengeance on 
him and so leads the mob on to do his will : that is 
enough. 

As the reader knows Abrams has held aloof from 
taking part on either side, hoping to pass between both 
ranks unharmed by either, so there is no good reason 
for any one to seek his destruction. Rut it is the ex- 
emplification of the old maxim *' That between right 
and wrong there can be no common ground of 
safety." 

The mills are now filled with night workmen. 
Abrams has been at his office until the attack began on 
the car works, when, alarmed by the shouts, and at- 
tracted by the noise of destruction, when they first at- 
tacked them, he had gone hastily out and down 
towards the buildings attacked. Before reaching half 
way he sees the flames darting up from many points 
in the black mass, soon lighting up everything around 
him with the brightness of day. Seeing this he stops 
bewildered and watches the burning buildings, fasci- 
nated by the sight, and powerless to either go forward 
or turn back. 

Others, in fact nearly all his workmen, like him- 
self, have left the mills and are scattered along be- 
tween them and where Abrams stands, and, either in 
groups or singly, stand watching the work of de- 
struction going on. It is well they have done so. 
Chance is said to be blind, but there is something be- 
hind it which sees far into the workings of the most 
hidden causes, and recognizes the events to be evolved 
from the dark mystery of the beyond. 

Suddenly Abrams, and those who like him have 
come to look on, are aroused by a new cry, starting as 
the first attack on the car works, in a few voices, but 
soon increasing to a roar. At first he does not un- 
derstand. Then he sees the mob separate, the greater 
number coming towards him shouting as they come. 
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**To the mills! To the mills!" Yet he does not 
understand, still failing to catch the words : ** They 
are coming this way ! " one of the men cries to him, 
** They are coming this way, Mr. Abrams ! '* He 
looks at the man, not yet grasping his meaning for an 
instant, when the cries of the approaching men, ** To 
the mills ! ** ring clear upon his ears, and the full im- 
port of the words burst upon him with the force of a 
blow and he staggers and reels, almost falling in his 
tracks. *' My God ! They are coming here and my 
men will be murdered ! I must stop them ! I must 
stop them ! ** he cries in an agony of fright. Being 
a little to one side of the rushing mass of men he turns 
and runs, as if he would intercept them and turn them 
back by the mere force of his weight and word against 
that blind mass of madness. 

On thev come like a black wave of the stormv ocean, 
while the blazing torches borne here and there in the 
front and along the line, flash like the phosphorescent 
gleams on the crested billows of a southern sea. Right 
at the head of this column he rushes, throwing up his 
hands and shouting with all his power to them to stop. 
As well might he have shouted to the waves to stay 
in midcareer before the blast, as to that maddened 
storm of humanity. Blind as they, he meets them like 
some frightened buffalo, and is caught with his hands 
still aloft and for a moment borne along at the head 
of the column, then lifted above it upon the hands, 
then to the heads of the men, there borne an instant, 
then hurled beneath it and lost to sight, while the 
mob, unchecked, unconscious even, rushes over and 
past him, on to the mills. 

After it has passed by, there staggers up from the 
ground a bruised and bleeding form, hatless and with 
clothes torn and covered with filth. It is Abrams, as 
a practical example of Capital under the feet of the 
mob! Literally it has set its feet upon his neck. 
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trampling his body into the dust and now go to scat- 
ter his wealth in its ashes. 

As soon as he can recover strength and his bearings, 
for he was whirled around and tossed about like a 
leaf in an eddy, he follows after with weak and un- 
certain steps, impotent and hopeless of his property as 
well as of human life. 

Again are the scenes repeated such as we have al- 
ready described, both at the depnt and at Abrams' 
mills, except at the latter, not only is property, des- 
troyed, but human life pays tribute to this maddened 
demon's reign. Helpless, hopeless, dazed and almost 
crazed by the awful catastrophe, Abrams sits on a 
friendly beam beside the railroad, watching the labor 
and savings of his life go up in flame and smoke, 
bringing thousands of dollars loss to him, want and 
ruin to many of his employees, who had their all in 
his business, and to some the supreme calamity of 
death itself. Surely with this the mob will be satis- 
fied! See! how Hke demons of the pit they leap and 
howl and throw their wild arms about in a delirium 
of joy ! Already the fires begin to dim in their glow. 
There seems nothing more they can do, unless they fire 
the town itself and loot the little left after the long 
ruinous days of the strike. 

Suddenlv there rushes into the midst of the seeth- 
ing, swaying mass, what seems to be a demon incar- 
nate, turning first one way and then the other, as he 
gesticulates and flings his arms about in addressing 
the men. As he speaks he turns and points towards 
the city, as it seems, urging them in that direction. 
As he turns his face more to the light he reveals the 
villainous features of McGl\Tin. For a moment the 
monster becomes hushed. Again he cries out some- 
thing we cannot hear, still pointing to the town. At 
last his words are caught up, and from a cry to a roar 
swell the shouts of the mob, as the men gather up fire- 
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brands and calling to those now coming up from the 
depot to join them, rush towards Coverdale. Are 
they going to hurl upon the heads of the innocent and 
the feeble alike with the strong and the guilty an in- 
discriminate avalanche of fire and destruction ? Is the 
last hope fled, and God himself hidden so that he can- 
not be fourfd by the prayers and supplications of the 
servants of the Father of All? 

Abrams hides his face as the mad rush is made, and 
when they have passed, looks after them with a feeling 
of weakness that comes of hopeless horror. 

God knows what will be next ! 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

SHOCK CAUSED BY THE RIOT AND BURNING OF THE 
MILLS AROUSES ELSONORA — ATTACK ON THE MINES, 
DEATH OF TOMMY DALE AND REPULSE OF THE 
RIOTERS. 

" The sky will clear before the sun, 
The moon before the dark clouds run, 
The rose, when touched by Zephyr's wing, 
The heavy drops aside will fling. 
But where the hand that can restore 
To her the hours of peace once more ? " 

— Ellina. 

We left Elsonora gazing vacantly out over the town 
of Coverdale, as it was being fast swallowed up by 
the darkness. While she stood still as the shadows 
around her, silently there stole into the room, and up 
to the window beside her, her sister and Agnes Dale. 
If she saw them, she made no sign, nor gave any evi- 
dence of the consciousness of their presence. Im- 
movable as a statue, dressed in the most somber black 
she stood there the very picture of hopeless sorrow, 
and to any one standing without, the light within must 
have suggested a beautiful waxen figure representing 
in its pose the embodiment of some sorrowful legend 
in wax or marble, filling the niche in the recess of the 
window. 

Her face was as colorless as marble, while her black 
eyes and dusky hair made its pallor more ghastly and 
striking. That she breathed was alone evidenced by 
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the almost imperceptible rise and fall of the sables 
wound around her shoulders and folded across her 
bosom. Had she been compelled to exert herself in 
the least in breathing, she would not have drawn a 
breath, so little was life to her in these days of be- 
reavement. 

Amy and Agnes try to engage her attention, but if 
she saw or heard, she gave no sign, except it was at 
length to sigh most piteously as she fixedly gazed into 
the night beyond. After waiting a moment, they 
took up a position in the niche opposite Elsonora, 
where they talked together in a low voice, frequently 
giving her furtive glances, as they talked, surprised 
at her long continued quiet and apparent absorption 
in thought, a thing that had not occurred, or contin- 
ued so long since she learned of the disappearance of 
Ellerton. 

" Miss Cover," Agnes whispers, *' I do not know 
why it is, but I feel like that something terrible is 
going to happen to-night." 

** I have been all day long feeling the same way ; 
something is wrong," Amy whispered, with a shud- 
der. 

" I know there is," was Agnes* answer, " why I 
know I must not tell, not here at least ; we will await 
events and see. Hark ! How loudly the whistle on 
the engine shrills its alarm as it blows at the bridge! 
Now you see the train running into the bridge, now 
crossing the river. See how the sparks fly, and are 
wreathed into the long heavy smoke, through which 
they scatter a fading light as they trail their banner 
of fire as it rushes forward through the darkness. 
Now it whistles into the depot ! " 

" Hark ! " cries Amy ; " what is that ? What sound 
is it? It seems like the roar of many voices! What 
can it be? " and she ceased speaking to listen. 

While they are gazing into the darkness, they are 
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startled by the sound of a window being lifted, and 
looking to where Elsonora stands they discover her 
stooping forward with her head out of the window, 
gazing intently towards the depot. At first they are 
alarmed at the thought of licr leaping out, and one of 
them makes a movement as if to go to her but is re- 
strained by the cautioning hand of the other, and a 
whispered '* Look! she is listening.'* 

And so it was that Elsonora is listening to the 
sounds below. A smile trembles on Amy's lips and 
is answered back by the dark, but speaking eyes of her 
companion. Through the open window a dull, faint 
noise with piping sounds rising above it, greet their 
ears, which are pierced suddenly by the shrill, warn- 
ing shriek of an engine whistle, and a moment after a 
train dashes out of the darkness, which lies thick 
about the depot with almost the speed of the wind, 
and flies shrieking up the river into the night of the 
upper valley. 

As the train comes up it seems so near, through the 
night, that the faces of those on the engine and at the 
windows of the coaches might have been distinguished 
from the open windows of the manor. Agnes and 
Amy were both sure they saw the faces of men peer- 
ing from the windows and particularly one white face 
with startled eyes looking from the window of the 
engine cab wistfully into their very faces. 

Elsonora is visibly affected as the train passes, 
starting and gazing eagerly after it from the open 
window. Did she see the face at the window of the 
cab, and did she recognize it? With a trembling 
hand she still holds the sash and bending out as far 
as she can gazes after the train as it rushes around 
the curve out of sight in the darkness. What she 
has seen, they do not know, for she makes no answer to 
their eager questions. 

Scarcely has the roar of the train died out of their 
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ears, before they are again attracted to the depot by 
the sounds before heard, but now growing more dis- 
tinct and constant in ever increasing volume. The 
sounds seem to be approaching. What does it mean? 
It is the shouting of men and mingling with their 
voices the thunder of blows and the crash of break- 
ing timbers. Look ! Flames shoot up out of the dark- 
ness, and reveal the broken and dismantled walls of 
the car works, and as the flames lift and rise higher and 
the smoke floats off, around these walls is seen a rag- 
ing mob of frenzied men. Swift, high and lurid 
shoot up the flames until all is bright, even in the 
dooryard, as if under the glare of the noonday sun. 

A wild shriek suddenly bursts upon the stillness of 
the room, followed by the frenzied cry of, ** The mob, 
the mob! They are burning the town and papa will 
be killed ! " 

Agnes and Amy are so startled by this cry that at 
first they join in and the three in chorus for a moment 
repeat the discordant cry, before they discover that 
Elsonora began the outcry. Recognizing at last the 
voice of her sister, Amy cries out in her joy, '* O 
Agnes, that is Elsonora! Listen! She knows, she 
sees ! She is saved ! " and forgetting all else they 
hasten to her side, but too late to save her, escaping 
their outstretched hands, as she falls heavily to the 
floor. 

There are others this night outside the present 
actors who are watching the course of the night's 
events. William Makepeace, the sheriff, and Thomas 
Bolton, from a commanding position at the mines, are 
on the lookout for the coming men. They have been 
watching and sending messages every half hour from 
noon and have but just now received word of their com- 
ing. They hear the train — see it come up to the depot 
— and in a moment after dash out and fly up the val- 
ley. This surprises them but they are so far away 
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they can hear little and see nothing but the moving 
train. 

" The train is in and it will not be long until the 
men arrive, I suppose," said Bolton in a half-musing 
tone. 

" I suppose so,** was the sheriff's answer, continu- 
ing : " yet it will take quite a while for them to walk 
here. I think there will be no trouble to-night, as 
Col. Cover reported all quiet in his last despatch. I 
am a little surprised at this, too, as I was sure the sur- 
face indications were strongly for trouble when I sent 
my last despatch to the governor. I hope he is right 
in his opinion, at last. They are either going to give 
up the fight, else surprise us, one of the two things. 
Hark! I believe I hear sounds like voices of people 
shouting — familiar Rebel yells — maybe not " — he 
added after listening a time — '* I suppose I am a little 
nervous — so much like war — Hark! As the wind 
blows up the valley, I hear that same sound again ! 
Don't you hear it, Bolton ? " 

** I hear some noise, but it is so far away I cannot 
make out what it is — but what is that ? Look ! There 
is a fire! See! It springs up in a half dozen places 
at once, and leaps high in the air! See how it rolls 
up until we can see by its light swarms of people surg- 
ing about it. Hark again, as the wind comes fresher 
from the west you can catch their shouts. Make- 
peace, it is the mob ! and they are burning the car 
works and shops, else Abrams* mills ! '* 

" You are right, Bolton, they have outwitted us all, 
have captured the train and — my God! what has been 
the fate of the men on it? '* 

** You may well imagine if they have fallen into the 
hands of those human devils ; they are desperate ! ** 
and Bolton turned away at the thought. 

"What shall I do?** exclaimed the sheriff, as for 
the first time he recognized the gravity, the hopeless- 
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ness of the situation. " Even if there ever was a time 
I could have done any good down there with the few 
men I have, it is now too late! O, the weakness and 
folly of the governor, in not sending me the troops ! 
Had I one company now this thing would never have 
happened. I will despatch him at once. It may be 
that something may yet be done ! " Saying which he 
rushed to the office and sent this despatch : 

'' CovERDALE, 8 P. M., Feb. i8. 

** Hon. A. Hodgson, Governor of C : Strikers 

rioting and mills burning ; send troops at once. Com- 
munication will soon be cut. 

*' Wm. Makepeace, Sheriff." 



The message went through all right, but on the call 
to repeat connections were cut in the middle of the 
message. This told the tale to the sheriff, and should 
have told the tale as well to the governor. 

By the time the message was gotten off it was plainly 
seen that other buildings were being fired, and the 
sheriff proposed to go with his men to try and do 
something to stay the devastation of the mob. 

** What can you do with your ten or a dozen men 
towards staying that tempest of human passion? they 
would sweep you before them like dust before the 
wind. A hundred — no, not two hundred — armed men 
could make an impression on them now in the state of 
frenzied passion to which they have worked themselves 
in the wild riot into which they have plunged unhin- 
dered. More than that they will be here, and that, too, 
just as soon as they have done their work at the mills, 
unless the spirit of refined cruelty should put it into 
their hearts to burn the town as they come. But, what- 
ever they do, this will be their objective point, and 
that you may depend upon. 

" But we have no time for speculation as to the do- 
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ing^ of that wild mob. Get your men into shape, and 
their ammunition ready for action. I will hurry to the 
barracks and get the men there out and into the mines. 
With your forces protected and their repeaters in hand, 
you can defend the entrance- way to the mines by oc- 
cupying these buildings. You will have no time to 
parley this time. I will call out my minute men, as 
they call themselves, and post them in the vacated 
barracks. But look ! They are burning Abrams' 
mills! What will they not do now that they are be- 
yond control? Look, how the flames leap as they 
devour their new prey ! Poor Abrams ! He thought 
himself secure, yet how swiftly has his ruin come! '* 

With this last remark Bolton hastened down into 
the mines and when well into the main gallery w^here 
the tramway ran, he sounded his bugle, and instantly 
the sounds, leaping from side to side, ran through the 
winding galleries, until its two or three notes were 
heard in the remotest recesses of the mines. Answer- 
ing back came the shouts of more than a hundred men, 
and in a few moments they come pouring out of the 
galleries, with sooty and begrimed faces, each relieved 
by his light worn in his hat or cap, which showed the 
eager determination of them all. 

Bolton has been an officer in the late war, and every 
man he called a soldier, many battle-scarred and 
schooled in the service. 

" Get your arms and equipments at once, boys, and 
meet me outside of the office. There is mischief 
abroad to-night," was Bolton's orders to the men as 
they came up. 

With this brief order the captain hastens up, fol- 
lowed almost immediately by his men, armed with 
their repeating rifles. As they came up they were met 
by the day miners hastening into the mines, while their 
quota of armed men joins them, ready for the fray. 
At once the sheriff forms his men at the mouth of the 
22 
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mine and about the buildings, where they were com- 
pletely sheltered from attack. This done, Bolton hast- 
ened to the barracks, about which defenses have been 
thrown up that very evening, and proceeded to place 
them in position with proper instructions how to meet 
and resist attack. Nor were these dispositions made a 
minute too soon. The shouts and cries of the ap- 
proaching mob can already be heard. On they come, 
nearer and nearer, with the rush and roar of a tor- 
nado. 

They arc coming straight for the mines, and have 
approached so near that their terrible cries begin to 
ring out distinctly above the roar of the minghng 
voices. ** Death to the scabs ! " " Death to Bolton ! " 
" We will fix him like Ellerton ! " come like the first 
shots from the skirmish line of the advancing battle. 
Some of the advance, like the videttes and skirmishers 
of an army, may be seen rushing out from the narrow 
confines of the streets, and mounting the slope leading 
up to the mines. But before they approach nearer the 
command ** Halt ! " rings out on the night, and at once 
the column is formed and the glint and gleam of ri- 
fles flash back the lights from the burning mills and 
factories on the plain below. They are not within 
rifle-shot of the sheriflF*s forces, and therefore no dem- 
onstration is made. In fact, not a man shows himself 
to the view of the force preparing for the attack. 

A moment's parley is had by the leaders of the or- 
ganized portion of the mob, then a man with a white 
handkerchief carried as a flag of truce advances to- 
wards where the sheriflf, with his men, lie concealed. 

When within a hundred yards of them, sharp and 
clear rings out upon the still air the single word, 
" Halt ! " 

The man carrying the flag of truce stops short in 
his tracks. For a moment silence as still as death 
reigns over all. Even the mob has grown still, and if 
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it does not think yet it is still. The silence is ominous. 
No farther word comes from the challenging party, 
nor is it necessary. The mission of the white flag 
needs no inquiry to solve its purpose. The situation 
of the attacking party is growing grave. Every mo- 
ment the men are coming nearer to thought, and 
thought on such a mission will soon be disastrous to the 
courage of the rabble. 

A mob is blind or it is not a mob. Even in the best 
trained and most courageous soldiers there is nothing 
tries their staying qualities so much as the silent mo- 
ments before the skirmishers open for the battle. The 
nearer an army becomes a monstrous machine that is 
being hurled against its opposing forces so much the 
more effective is its course and mission. Soldiers may 
think, and an army of thinkers is more effective than 
one that is wholly a machine, but when it comes to bat- 
tle then all thought must be compressed into one sin- 
gle purpose, the destruction of the opposing forces. 
Officers then alone must think, not of self, separate 
from obligation and duty. 

The only difference between an army and a mob is 
in degree of efficiency. Both are striving for the same 
end. Both begin where organized law ends. Military 
councils do not fight, is a maxim of war. Consider- 
ation begets caution, caution fear. So we see in this 
case that silence speaks louder than words. 

McGlynn feels this, so steps forward to join the 
flag. Not a dozen paces forward, when he is checked 
by the command *' Halt ! " Instantly he obeys, but 
as he does so he cries out in defiance, " Come out av 
that this minute or I will blow yees out av that at the 
muzzles av our guns ! ' 

To this demand there is no response. McGlynn 
waits a moment as if expecting an answer. To him 
the silence is becoming awful. To go back is defeat, 
to go forward is death. He has committed the mis- 
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take so often made by men whose brute courage out- 
weighs their judgment. He, the leader, has done that 
which could just as well be done by the least efficient 
man in his force. Had he remained wiih his men and 
sent another when no response wa? made to their chal- 
lenge, as leader he could have taken up the parley, and 
so given his men a chance to retreat. Evidently they 
do not intend to answer. Should he repeat the chal- 
lenge or vary his defiance it will be still received in si- 
lence, while the courage of his men is rapidly oozing 
awav. 

There is nothing left him but a bold stroke, now 
made at a disadvantage, being separated from his men, 
so whirling around with his face to his men, with a 
fiierce oath he cries " Charge ! " 

A yell, a rush, a volley of bullets, and they dash 
at the mouth of the mine, to be met and hurled back 
by that terrible file fire, so destructive when delivered 
from repeating rifles. Back to the point where they 
first formed fled the attacking forces, leaving behind 
them, scattered like sheaves in the reaper's track, the 
dead and dying men, struck down by the leaden storm, 
among whom is the one who bore the flag of truce. 
Midway between the firing forces he and McGlynn 
were standing together. He is killed, McGlynn es- 
capes. How much the irony of fate or a sinister pur- 
pose had to do with it, who can tell? 

As he turns to fly he throws his arms high in the 
air, turns his face full in the light of the burning" 
buildings, and a sudden flash of the dying flames re- 
veals the distorted features of Tommy Dale. 

What does it matter whether he was killed by the 
volley fired by his friends or by the bullets from the 
guns defending the mines? Aye, what does it matter 
to him now ? He has received the wages of his deeds, 
which to him is death. The success or failure of the 
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strike now is nothing to him. What will it be to his 
family ? 

For a time the attacking party parleys while the mob 
shouts and howls in its baffled rage. Suddenly the 
column moves out again, changes direction, deflecting 
to the north, and, passing out of range of the sheriff's 
guns, rushes forward, followed by the mob, to attack 
the barracks. 

Here not a doubt of success enters the minds of these 
men, now aroused to fury which seeks to be appeased 
in the blood of helpless and unarmed men, as they sup- 
pose. The tiger docs not know the nature of his prey 
else he would crouch low, and steaKupon him. Fury 
is but impassioned folly, whether in man singly or col- 
lectively. Angered at the first failure, without thought 
or consideration, on they rush, armed men in front, 
while pressing hard on their flanks and rear comes 
the shouting and roaring rabble. The frightened, cow- 
ardly " scabs " will fly to the hills for safety, and we 
must head them off, is the thought of the mob as it 
rushes forward to seize its prey. 

Not a hundred yards divide them from the barracks, 
and yet no sign of a living mortal. Have they already 
fled to the hills to escape the coming storm ? Seventy- 
five vards, and vet all is still. What is that low, black 
line running clear along the front and turning the an- 
gles of the buildings? is the question among the halfr 
formed thoughts of the men approaching. While they 
go on a charge these keep pace with their steps. It is 
an awful question, but now to be answered, too late for 
some at least to understand. 

The second quarter of the hundred yards is more 
than half passed, a certainty of meeting no foe is all 
but assured, when from this black line, from the win- 
dows and embrasures in and about the barracks, burst 
forth a sheet of flame, followed by a rattling roar of 
musketry, as into the faces, into the teeth of the charg- 
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ing mob, armed and unarmed, hurled the storm of 
lead, striking with the noise of breaking glass against 
the black mass of writhing men. 

Blinded, dazed, horror-stricken, they halt for an in- 
stant, then wild consternation seizes them, and they fly 
down the slope, rushing over one another as they go; 
the front ranks, as they retreat, trampling down those 
advancing in their rear, and from the very impulse of 
their fears, hurling them bnck and down the hill. All 
but the dead and wounded — they lie groaning and 
moaning — the living — the dead, silent and at rest. 

Whom they are we know not, for none of the lead- 
ers have fallen here. Whom they are the world cares 
not, as it pushes on with selfish greed over the bodies 
of the fallen since they have received the price of their 
folly in its service. Death is poor wages for manhood 
surrendered, but it is often the only price paid in the 
end. 

The watchers behind the defenses of barrack and 
mine look in vain for the return of McGlynn and his 
men that night. But it is best they watch well until 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

JAHNS DESERTS THE STRIKERS ; QUARREL BETWEEN HIM 
AND NORA CLATTY — AGNES DALE SEARCHES FOR THE 
DEAD BODY OF HER FATHER IN THE NIGHT. 



Oh, the love of fair women, so fond and so fleeting; 

To-day it consumes us, to-morrow 'tis gone 1 
While the heart in wild tumult is rapturously beating, 

The smile of some other that false heart has won. 
So sang a sad lover his folly confessing, 

He never had known woman's heart or her love : 
That sweetest, that richest, that one divine blessing, 

The one brightest beam from the great heart above ! 

While McGlynn and his men of the Brotherhood, 
with such as have the courage to remain, are watch- 
ing near to renew the attack in the morning — for he 
who has thought McGlynn is defeated or even dis- 
couraged by his repulse, has read to little purpose the 
description of his character — let us return to the town 
and visit some of the homes of those so vitally inter- 
ested in the events we have just described. 

It is some time after nine as we enter the home of 
Dennis Clatty and find there Nora, her mother, Agnes 
Dale and Frederick Jahns, seated around a cheerful 
fire, the only thing cheerful in the house. 

How does it come that Jahns is here and not with 
his captain, leading the Brotherhood in the riot to- 
night? Let him tell his tale, for he has just come in. 
But we will first hear the conclusion of Agnes' account 
of the restoration of Elsonora Cover, which she is tell- 
ing as we enter. 
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" I was chafing her hands and her beautiful arms 
when some one dashes a whole pitcher of water over 
both of us, and as it fell full in her face and she 
sythed like, and, opening her great eyes, she looked up 
and laughing, said * Agnes, dear, would you be drown- 
ing me? ' * No, indeed,' said I to her, laughing through 
my tears. * Xo, indeed ! Some one spilled a little water 
in your face and all over me as you see/ She stopped 
me there, and said, * Yes, I know,' and burst into tears. 

'*After a time she grew calm and talked about El- 
lerton and seemed to be herself, except she could not 
conceal her sorrow, although she was able to control 
it. Soon after this she called for something to eat, 
which, when brought, she ate heartily, and then lay 
down in the sitting-room on a couch, where she soon 
wept herself to sleep. So I left her sleeping and ran 
over here a moment to see you and Nora. When one 
can eat and sleep well sorrow will not kill them, Mrs. 
Clatty." 

" Sure, and yees are right there, Agnes, and the 
Lord be praised for daling so tinderly wid the young 
misthress, for niver a kinder heart was there in a 
woman's bosom, and niver a s water face for woman's 
smile." 

** You speak true, Mrs. Clatty ; but Frederick Jahns, 
how is it that you are not out with the strikers or the 
miners to-night ? " Agnes exclaimed, as she turned 
sharply to him, after she had finished. 

** Excuse me. Miss Dale, but I have left the strikers 
and have not yet returned to the mines, for reasons I 
prefer to keep to myself at this time. Yet were I to tell 
any one there is no lady I would sooner trust than you 
and the companv present." 

** Thank you," she answered, as if the answer was 
mechanical. " There are many others it would be bet- 
ter for would they make the same resolution." 

Like some word of augury, some mysterious sybil- 
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istic warning, thes€ simple words went to and sank 
into the hearts of her hearers, to be called up again as 
an evidence of a prevision accorded to those who are 
soon to pass through deeo waters of tribulation. 

Yet she only thought of her father and Owen 
Lavan, true to her love and forgetting all for love's 
sake. Aye, forgetting even herself and her dignity as 
a woman, in the one mighty, yet calm, passion of her 
life. It was only a woman's thought, a woman's self- 
negation to watch, wait, fear, trust, doubt, despair! 
all in the same hour, with no facts before her, only the 
happening of a probability, a possibiHty. 

She did not know that, at the moment she made the 
exclamation, her father was lying stark and dead 
on the grassy slope of the hillside bv the mines, where 
she had played from her earliest childhood — ^that Owen 
Lavan was leading the last charge against the men in 
the barracks. Bad as these men were, corrupt as were 
their hearts, yet that pure heart of the daughter and 
lover went out to them while in the very act of doing 
murder, with the sweetest, holiest of all passions of our 
poor humanity — woman's love. 

We do not have to wait for physical death to say 
man is dead. Long years may the body perform its 
functions after all that is good in him is dead, and the 
ashes from his funeral urn, the heart, are scattered to 
the winds of evil. Her hope for Owen has no better 
promise than it has for her father. But let us return 
to Jahns and his answer. 

" That is true, Miss Dale, and it will not be many 
davs before thev will wish they had listened to ad- 

» ^ m 

vice before it was too late. I went into this strike 
further than I had intended ; yet, so long as it did not 
tend towards crime, which must lead to outrage and 
murder, I could go with them. But now that it has 
come to this I can no longer sanction by my counte- 
nance any further protraction of a strike which has 
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already resulted in murder and will add still more 
murders and other crimes to its catalogue of offenses. 
I know more than you can imagine and more than I 
would wish to know, but these matters need not be re- 
lated, and I need not speak of them farther to-night. 
I am done with the strike forever and desire to make 
amends for the part I have so far taken in it. I can- 
not go farther with those attempting to force a beaten 
cause to an impossible conclusion. Whenever a cause 
demands a resort to violence, which has in it elements 
of destruction to human life, it is condemned already 
if that resort is a necessity in the first place. 

** Changing the subject, I am very glad to hear Miss 
Cover has recovered her mental faculties, for the stains 
are already too deep on the skirts of those who have 
plotted and carried into effect these deeds of the das- 
tard without adding the horrors of insanity to outrage 
and murder. The murder of Ellerton has enough of 
these in it without adding this darker shade to its own 
dreadful background.'* 

** Why, Frederick Jahns ! " exclaimed Agnes, with 
a sudden start and a deadly pallor overspreading her 
face, ** you do not think he is killed ? " 

** Yes, Miss Agnes, a premeditated, cold-blooded 
murder is all there can be made out of it," he an- 
swered. 

** I had hoped better things," cried Nora, " yet what 
is there for this hope to rest upon? Everything looks 
like he was killed in the lane beyond." 

" I would yet hope he may have escaped, but where? 
I fear I too must give up all hope of his ever again 
being found, dead or alive," was the bitter conclusion 
of Agnes, as she wiped the tears from her eyes. 

*' I would like to think," answered Jahns, " that he 
had some chance of escape, but you all know that his 
life has been untiringly sought for the last half year, 
and that he has had some narrow escapes in that time. 
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I fear the pitcher has gone once too often to the foun- 
tain and is this time broken. When Maurice was killed 
the shot which struck him was fired at James Ellerton, 
but struck him instead." 

'* Why, were you there, and did you see the shot 
fired ? " asked Nora. 

" I did not say so," answered Jahns in confusion. 
" I state what those who were there say and ought to 
know." 

" But you do not answer my question — did you see 
him shot ? " 

** You will excuse me from answering the question 
as you put it, for the present," said Jahns, annoyed at 
the repetition of the question. 

" Why should I excuse you when you know ? They 
murdered my brother that night, and if you were there 
and saw it, and refuse to answer, I must believe you 
are not wholly guiltless of the crime ! " she answered. 

'• Miss Clatty," said he, quietly, ** I will look over 
your unkindness in making this accusation against me, 
and in the light of your recent bereavement for the 
present leave you to your own conclusions without 
question or defense from me, where they do me wrong. 
I hope and beHeve that time will set me right, as chance 
and opportunity allow investigation. I can give no 
further statement than this, and every one believes 
that Ellerton was the intended victim, and the killing 
of your brother was purely accidental, yet none the 
less a murder." 

" You can settle this matter as well at this hour as 
at any other," she cried. ** The one who knows and 
withholds the name of the one who fired the shot which 
killed Maurice is as unfriendly to me as the one who 
fired the shot." Jahns visibly started at these words, 
and his dark eyes looked at her as if they would search 
out her inmost thoughts. 

** I am exceedingly sorry th^t you should feel and 
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" Thank you/' and he added, ** your frankness is 
more pleasing to me than apolog>' could be. Good 
night!" 

They were at the door when he said this, and with 
it he passed out into the night, with her cool *' good 
night " following him with an iciness colder than 
the biting frosts of the north winds, which greeted him 
with the sting of their kisses on his cheeks. 

The bitterness in the sting was the conscious fact of 
a guiltiness in his own heart that compelled him to 
keep silence. However to himself he may extenuate 
his conduct by sophistry and excuse, when discussing 
its legal aspect, yet, to that pure, innocent heart, torn 
and lacerated bv the cruel murder of her brother, noth- 
ing could justify the withholding nor satisfy her de- 
mands for the truth. Feeling thus he chose to keep 
silent, which aroused suspicion against him in her 
heart, so to escape from utter overthrow and rout in 
the heart of the woman he loved he chose to withdraw 
from her presence for the present. 

He was present and knew by whom the command 
was given and the hand that did the deed, and for 
whom the shot was intended. As he could not excuse 
to her his former silence, all he could do was to justify 
silence by silence. To her this offense was deep but 
not unfathomable. Should the light break through the 
clouds then there may come a time when he can make 
all things clear. So he goes forth, trusting to its com- 
ing. 

** Nora," Agnes said to her as she returned, '* do 
you not judge too severely in this matter? You do 
not know and should allow for his superior knowledge 
in these matters." 

*' That is it ! " said Nora. ** He has the superior 
knowledge, and what harm is there in his telling me, 
you, all of us, the facts if there were not wrong in his 
own heart? Whenever my position is proven false I 
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am ready, nay anxious, to apologize. This is one case 
where it seems better to do wrong than to suffer it. 
Truth to myself must be truth to him. A woman can- 
not afford to be false to herself for love's sake ; if she 
is she becomes unworthy of the love of a true man, and 
the love of any other than a true man is but excuse 
for a darker crime ! '* 

*' Nora," Agnes said to her, with a look on her face 
so sad and heart-broken that it touched the tender heart 
of her friend, " you are learning wisdom faster than 
your elders, and you teach true lessons, however hard 
they are to practise. I have felt these truths through 
a sad experience, but have refused them a place among 
my rules of conduct and am now paying the penalty. 
Had I been half as true to myself and my love as you 

are to-night, then, perhaps " she stopped as her 

words became choked by sob?, and, dropping her head 
on Nora's shoulder, hid her flushed and sorrowful 
face. 

As she did so a rap is heard at the outer door, and, 
following it, Bridget Dale rushes frantically into the 
room, and, throwing her arms about the two girls, 
wails aloud, '* Tommy is kilt, and lies stark in the night 
on the cold hill beyant ! " 

"What do yees say, mither? Me father killed? 
Where is he, that I may go to him at once ? " exclaimed 
Agnes, her white face ghastly in its horror. 

" Beyant, on the hill by the mines ; they shot him, 
an' no wan can go to him for fear av the bloody min ! " 
And then Bridget Dale, as best she could, told the story 
of the fight and her husband's sad death. 

Agnes, when she had heard her mother through, 
simply said : ** Mother, let us go to father. He shall 
not lie there like a dog ; he shall be brought to his own 
home — a home no more to him, nor to me, nor to any 
one from this night on ! My poor dead, dead, father ! 
They have killed him at last — murdered him out in the 
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dark and cold lone night ! " Saying which she led her 
mother out into the night of their desolation. 

An hour later two women approach through the 
darkness to the place where Tommy Dale lies cold and 
still in- death. Before they reach the prostrate body 
there comes ringing out through the chill night air the 
sentry's challenge, *' Halt ! Who goes there ? " Be- 
fore the echoes have fled half-way up the hills clearly 
comes the answer back, " Agnes Dale and her mother 
seeking tlieir dead ! " *' Stand fast and wait further 
orders," is the answer. Then there are heard the rat- 
tling of arms, mingled with voices and the click of 
gunlocks, sounding ominously on the wind. Soon the 
shadows are resolved into men as these form in line. 
Then the command, " Advance ! " is given, and Agnes 
and her mother go forward, the sheriff advancing to 
meet them. 

A word of sorrowful greeting, and two files of men 
step forward, and they go to where Dale lies on his 
face with his flag still grasped in his bloody hand. He 
was shot in the back and fell with his head towards the 
mines. The men lift him up, and, followed by weep- 
ing wife and daughter, he is slowly bonie to his hum- 
ble home. 

Let us leave him there with no reproaches in this 
hour of rewards, since if wife and daughter, who are 
sufferers and mourners, forget his misdeeds, we may 
do as well. Woman's love! What will it do, what 
will it suffer for man when put to the trial ? Yet this 
man thought he was sacrificing all in at last dying 
for those who now mourn for him. So it must be 
when the strong man and weak wpman unite in the 
home. Out of this union is begotten a spirit of self- 
sacrifice that lifts them both into a higher plain of life, 
which makes the humblest cottage tower above the 
horizon of common life, in a grandeur palaces may 
never know. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

DAYBREAK — THE LAST CHARGE OF m'GLYNN AND HIS 
ROUT IN THE MOMENT OF VICTORY, HIS FLIGHT AND 
REFUGE IN THE CAVES. 



4( 



Yon craggy peak now towering high, 

Rests its white crown against the sky, 

Calm in the morning's ruddy glow, 

That gleams on its eternal snow. 

A shot rings out ! a misty spray 

Shoots its white gleam against the day; 

A rush, a roar, and sky and air 

Are filled with echoes ev'rywhere ; 

War shakes the earth with footsteps dread, 

Then Peace returns when man has fled 1 " 



The daylight is breaking and the dim forms of ob- 
jects are beginning to creep out of the shadows, when 
Bolton, who is still on watch, observes on the heights 
above him, and commanding his position, moving ob- 
jects, which he soon determines to be men taking po- 
sition from which to attack him. At once he recog- 
nizes his peril, as a glance below him discovers other 
forces now moving against his front, ready for attack. 

He is out-generaled and beaten without a gun being 
fired. Suddenly the mists lift and the sun shoots his 
beams down the ravine opening into Tivot Valley, and 
the whole hill glows with his kindling beams. Now 
he sees the position and something of the numbers of 
his foes, and the apparent hopelessness of resistance. 
To fight means murder to his men and nothing gained 
by it. Fighting is not their trade, and if it were no 
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officer who has any regard for his men or respect for 
himself would stand on the order of his action. 

Of course it is humiliating to him, and in all proba- 
bility will lose all the ground won and compel a disas- 
trous settlement with the strikers, but even that is not 
to be considered when compared with the loss of life, 
entailing suffering and sorrow to the helpless women 
and children of those who fall. Bolton is a prudent 
man, as well as a man whose heart is full of the best 
sentiments regarding the necessities, rights and inter- 
ests of others. Since he cannot withdraw there is noth- 
ing left for him to do but fight or surrender. His men 
as well as he see and understand their perilous situa- 
tion, and are discussing the necessity of surrender, 
when a shot is fired from above, striking in their midst, 
but injuring no one. 

These men, as we have said, having been old sol- 
diers, instead of the shot frightening them and hasten- 
ing their surrender, has the opposite effect, and every 
man flics to whatev-er shelter offers, determined to 
fight as long as there is the least hope of defense. 

The great trouble is to get available shelter on both 
sides, being threatened in front and rear. Notwith- 
standing this, every disposition that can be is made for 
a stubborn resistance. After the first the shots begin 
to fall thicker and faster each moment in a desultory 
fire, from front and rear, as if the attacking parties 
were not ready, or awaiting concerted orders. This 
gave Bolton's men a better chance to screen themselves 
against the shots, although they could do little else 
than hug the ground and cling to their shelter with a 
tenacity of purpose that is born of the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

The skirmish thickens, yet with no response from 
the besieged. Now, as the shots come thicker, now and 
then a response from the besieged begins to change the 
monotony, and as these strike uncomfortably near the 

23 
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officers in command, the signal for a simultaneous at- 
tack by the strikers is given, and they begin to move 
from both sides on Bolton with an absolute certainty 
of capturing his whole force. The two lines move 
forward at a quick step and with guns at a ready, and 
with the regularity of old soldiers, showing the careful 
training they have had for this work. As they ap- 
proach they withhold their fire for a closer aim, else 
they hope the miners, seeing the certainty of defeat, 
will surrender. 

The step of the approaching men becomes more 
eager. Without command it has quickened almost into 
a run. Already the guns are being brought up to the 
shoulder for a volley. Another moment and into the 
but partially sheltered men it will be poured with cruel 
destruction of life. 

Are they going to permit themselves to be slaugh- 
tered without firing a shot? Why docs not Major Bol- 
ton give the signal for surrender or to fire? He is 
standing out in full view of them, a target for every 
rifle leveled against him from cither side, and seems 
to be fascinated by his danger. The approaching men 
expect a surrender and still withhold their fire with 
fingers now trembling on the triggers of their guns. 

This cannot last, and Bolton's men, in perfect des- 
peration, are preparing to fire on the approaching 
strikers. Then a single shot, sharp and clear, rings 
out on the frosty air ; every musket of the advancing 
men goes to the shoulder, an instant halt for a more 
perfect aim and steady fire, and, as the fingers tremble 
on the triggers of the pointed gims, awaiting the com- 
mand to fire, clear and loud, cutting the morning still- 
ness like a keen blade, a cheer like as to one voice from 
the hills above and the valley below, startles and stays 
the threatening forces right in the very spring of ac- 
tion. 

A moment the guns are poised as if fixed by the 
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tenseness of the muscles before thev slacken in reac- 
tion. This is but for an instant, then order begins to 
melt into confusion. Temperament, habits of obedi- 
ence and quickness of thought control the individual. 
While this is taking place all eyes are fixed on the hills 
and the valley for the coming men, and they see, 
following swiftly behind the two lines of strikers, long 
lines of blue coats with bayonets fixed and on the 
charge. Have they sprung from the ground or 
dropped from the clouds that they have not been seen 
before ? 

When the strikers see the soldiers charging behind 
them consternation seizes them, and, without com- 
mand, they turn their courses from the mines and seek 
safety in a precipitate flight. 

McGlynn gnashes his teeth in impotent rage as he 
gives the order for each to save himself as best he may, 
knowing that his game is lost. Instantly from an ex- 
ultant line of resistless men rush'ng on to certain vic- 
tory, they are changed to a flying mob, broken and 
scattered in utter rout, and that, too, without the 
firing a single gun. Simply the sight of the uni- 
forms of these soldiers, which meant to them a nation 
behind them, changed their daring into discretion, 
which from fight sought safety in flight, and the valor 
of a moment before which led the advance, now leads 
the retreat in a panic of fear. Heroes and cowards! 
Only the change of position marks the line between 
them. 

McGlynn, with a few of his leading spirits, not more 
than a score at most, turning sharply to the right, dash 
down the ravine which lay below them, then skirting 
the foot of the low-lying hills, fled on and down Glen 
Lane, hotly pursued by a portion of the sta*e troops, 
led by Ward and his men, who directed the troops to 
the position they occupied when the fight opened. 
Down the Glen, into the ravine and over Tivot Creek 
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dash pursuer and pursued, almost crossing together. 
After crossing, McGlynn and his men dash up the 
gorge still pressed by the soldiers, until they are 
brought to a sudden halt by a volley of bullets, which 
swept down upon them, slightly wounding several, but 
doing no serious hurt. Behind the advance, which 
had been fired into, come the rest of the pursuers, until 
the gorge is full of panting soldiers. 

Brought to a sudden halt by the fire, they stand, ir- 
resolute, uncertain what to do, when a voice, calling 
from among the rocks somewhere above them, says: 
** Soldiers, go back ! It is not yersel's we would harm ; 
but if yees press us not a man av yees shall return 
alive ! We have yees behind and before, and it's death 
if yees attimpt to come further. Go back or I will 
orther thim to fire on yees ! " 

A dozen repeating rifles gleam out from the walls of 
rocks across their path in front of them, while above 
their heads glance down upon them the muzzles of as 
many more as deadly in character and purpose. 
Should they press forward, fall back or stay where 
they are? The captain commanding the forces, while 
hot-headed and vain, is as brave as a lion, and he wants 
to dash forward and storm the defenses. Ward, 
abreast with him in the whole charge and after the 
chase, declares against it. 

** You will lose every man you have and accomplish 
nothing if you attempt to charge those rocks. I know 
what lies beyond, as I have gone over every inch of 
ground. A dozen brave and well-armed men can de- 
fend themselves in this pass against a thousand men, 
however armed. We can go no farther and hope to 
escape death." 

" If you are afraid you need not go ; I can lead the 
men," was the captain's impatient rejoinder. 

'* Sir, my going is entirely voluntary. I am under 
no obligation to move another step farther. So far I 
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have kept with you and your men, sharing any danger 
that might threaten. Now that I know the utter folly 
of further pursuit, I refuse to go on, and ask you, as a 
man and a soldier, to consider the step. I have no 
doubt of your ability nor of your courage, for I have 
the evidence of both ; but your discretion is unworthy 
of a man in your position, and I am sure, with a mo- 
ment's thought and a little time to cool, you will see 
as 1 do. Esteem your own life as lightly as you may, 
yet you have no right to sacrifice the lives of others in 
such a desperate venture. Such an act is no less than 
murder.'* 

The captain answers in a mollified tone, and, as the 
discussion serves the purpose of the detective in gain- 
ing time for their escape from the awkward dilemma 
into which the pursuing force has rushed, he keeps it 
up, and, while he talks, he is watching all about him, 
until suddenly he exclaims : " Captain, I see no guns 
threatening us now; they have evidently withdrawn. 
We can go forward now." 

Cautiouslv thev move forward to the rocks in front, 
but now all is as silent as the grave. On, from rock 
to rock, moving cautiously, they come up to the bend 
just in time to see th^ last man scaling the stairs before 
described by the light of the torch in its niche in the 
wall, which, as he passes, he dashes down the steps be- 
hind him, where it lies flaring and sputtering a mo- 
ment, when, from the heated gas within, it bursts with 
a loud report, scattering the flying fragments in every 
direction, and in a moment all is shrouded in utter 
darkness. This ends the pursuit for the day, and, after 
setting a guard in the mouth of the gorge, the troops, 
with Ward, return to the city. 

Lavan, with the remaining leaders that had not es- 
caped with McGlynn, were soon after captured and 
cast into prison to await the action of the court that 
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was soon to pass on their cases, which we will relate 
in due time. 

We have seen, when at its almost successful culmi- 
nation, through the daring efforts and plottings of Mc- 
Glynn and his men, the great strike of Coverdale fail 
and fall to pieces after six months of determined ef- 
fort, and all brought about by an accident unforeseen 
and of the least promise of success to those advan- 
taged by it. 

Let us briefly narrate the facts. 

When the train with its freight of human life fled 
up the valley to escape the infuriated strikers, bearing 
as it did upon the engine Col. Cover, an enforced pas- 
senger at first, then a little later an anxious one, little 
did he, or any one with him, think what the result of 
that ride would be to him and the future of Coverdale. 
On up the valley they fled, after we saw them leave 
Coverdale, into the darkness ; on, on, passing hamlet 
and town with the speed of the wind ! The very en- 
gine seemed to have caught the panic, and went howling 
and shrieking on its course like some wild monster in 
mortal terror. Only to replenish water and coals, and 
but a moment for that, did they stop until they 
reached the capital of the state. But it would be fair 
to the railroad men to say that the continued race, so 
far, was at Col. Cover's direction. Scarcely had they 
gotten beyond ihc si^ht and hearing of the depot when 
there flashed into his mind the possibilities of the 
night's work of that mob-gathered ostensibly to drive 
back his miners, when it discovered the flight of its 
prey. Aid and rescue must be brought, and now was 
the time and here was the means to secure it. When his 
plan was laid before the officers of the train they heart- 
ily seconded it and at once telegraphed to headquarters 
the condition of things and received orders at once to 
bring the train through on the fastest time possible. 

Immediately on reaching the city Col. Cover, with 
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the conductor and an officer of the road, whom they 
found awaiting them, are driven to the governor's of- 
fice, where they find him waiting them, summoned by 
the last despatch of Sheriff Makepeace and a message 
from the railroad company. Already orders have been 
issued calling out the militia, and two battalions are 
awaiting at their armories for orders, as the governor 
informs the parties, when a train is ready to carry them 
out. 

** This can be supplied at once," exclaimed the Colo- 
nel. " The train which brought us up can carry them 
back again." 

** That is true," replied the governor, " and I will at 
once notify Major Good, commanding the men, to 
march his men at once to the train. And now. Colo- 
nel, be so kind as to have some one go with these sol- 
diers who is thoroughly acquainted with the grounds." 

*' I will attend to that myself, your honor." 

'* Thank vou. Col. Cover ; thank vou. Your accoimt 
of this outrage startles me. Are then the lives and lib- 
erties of our people to hang upon the folly and caprice 
of the few, and through them is the mob to dictate 
when men fail to agree ? It looks like it. And it is a 
dreadful thing to contemplate. One might well ques- 
tion whether it is not better to go back to the bow 
and the chase for the golden days of justice and happi- 
ness. But this is no time to moralize, when no one 
knows the mighty consequences that hang upon a sin- 
gle moment. It is not for me to advise you in the 
course you must pursue; the soldier's duty is to de- 
fend that to which he is sent, and when life comes be- 
tween him and his duty he is alone to regard duty. 
The men will be ready when your train is prepared to 
go. I hope for the best yet, and will await news from 
you with an anxious heart." 

As the governor is speaking they move to the door 
and he finishes as they reach it. Col. Cover, clasping 
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his extended hand in parting, assures him that he will 
advise him in good time, hastens to his carriage and 
is driven rapidly to the train, where he finds Major 
Good with his men awaiting him, and they start on 
their return to Coverdale with even greater speed than 
they fled from it some hours before. 

It was determined to approach the town quietly until 
reaching the bend just above it, there to unload the 
troops, make a detour to the rear of the mines, thus 
reaching the supposed point of danger. This was 
done before they knew what had occurred since their 
flight, the wires having been cut behind them. 

At this point they were met by scouts sent by the 
sheriff to meet and flag any train the governor might 
send to their relief. From these Major Good learned 
the situation and made his dispositions to suit emer- 
gencies. The strikers are desperate, as is shown by the 
reports given of their last night's outrages, so cau- 
tion must be observed in dealing with them, and he 
must hasten, for they are only waiting for the morning, 
which is almost here, to renew the attack on the min- 
ers. Learning the situation of the strikers and the 
desperate condition of Bolton and his men, the major 
divided his forces, sending one battalion with Captain 
Ward as guide to make a short detour through the 
hills to the rear of McGlynn's men on the heights above 
the barracks, the other to pass up the valley to the 
north of Col. Cover's house through a low depression, 
by which they could approach within five hundred 
yards of the barracks without being discovered from 
the hills or the camp where McGlynn lay. 

This was successfully carried out, as we have seen, 
and not a minute too soon was the signal shot fired to 
save life and secure the bloodless victory over the 
strikers and their total defeat. 

The strike is over and disastrously ended in a more 
pr less degree to all connected with it. The leaders 
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have been and will be arrested and some of them tried 
for the crimes that have been committed during the 
strike. The broken homes of the miners, long held by 
them dear to their humble hearts, will have to be aban- 
doned by many, while poverty and distress will be the 
portion of others to follow them in search of homes in 
other fields of labor. 

Not one stands on the same plain occupied before the 
strike. To all a half year has gone without recom- 
pense. Coverdale has gone backwards. To the victors 
it has been a costly defeat in the disasters not soon to 
be retrieved. Even those vultures who feed on the car- 
cass of slain prosperity and fatten on the misfortunes 
of others are not likely to reap the harvest commensu- 
rate with their expectations, while the leaders, syco- 
phants and time-servers, will have an abundant por- 
tion of sorrow and trouble poured into their waiting 
cups. 

We would have preferred a brighter picture, would 
have sung a sweeter song, told a more pleasing tale, 
but as the chronicler of a history we must give it as it 
is, with the side lights that brighten or darken the pic- 
ture fully shown. 

There are too many Coverdales in this and other 
lards, which have felt the iron hand of misguided 
force crushing the hopes and the lives out of our hon- 
est laborers. The man with the hoe forgets that he 
may be both sower and reaper in the harvest, where 
he sows the wind to reap the whirlwind. Too often 
they are made victims by unscrupulous men, who, 
through them, create discontent, that they may fatten 
on their spoils at the expense of the remainder of the 
world. But this is no place to discuss this question. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

AGNES DALE AND HER MOTHER — LEAVING THE OLD 

HOME FOREVER. 

The folly of thy love, 
Is not that it is true, for that is virtue, 
But that it frets itself away in vain 
Endeavor still to find some worthy thing 
In that which is in ev'ry part unworthy ! 
Cast off the hoodwink still thy love would wear 
And in the light of thy pure heart's discernment 
Read out thy lesson, though it be most hard ! 

Tommy Dale lies in the cemetery not far from 
Maurice Clatty. Once more are they at peace with 
each other and with the world. No sound of strife, 
no contention for that which they call their personal 
rights disturbs them more. They sleep so soundly that 
no lullaby of the winds singing through the pines their 
matins and their vespers is needed to soothe them to 
rest. Passion is as cold in their bosoms as their pulse- 
less hearts, which are now hushed and still. The 
white lips whisper no muttered words of discontent in 
the silent house of the dead. There is no hearthstone 
to be warmed by the labor of their hands. No white 
hand knocks at the door of the narrow house, no 
trembling fingers lift its noiseless latch to come in. 
" Now life's fitful fever is over they sleep well." We 
leave them in their rest, God being their judge in the 
cases they have both made in his court, as in his 
hands we know are their rewards. 

Let us now go from the grave to the home — ^that 
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home which might have been happy but for the 
deeds of others. That home, the first visited by us in 
Coverdale, then so happy, but now so sad! Happy 
as the world taiks of happiness in the hopes and pros- 
pects lying before it, desolate as the world knows deso- 
lation when those hopes are fled. 

Agnes and her mother are sitting in the little parlor, 
where we have often seen them before, then entering 
the shadow of the cloud, but now with its black pall 
about them and Hope fled from before them. 

** Agnes darlint ! '' her mother is saying, " would 
yees cheer up a bit, colleen, for your ould mither's 
sake ! I knows yees is broke av heart and I not much 
behint. Sure, Tommy was a good mon, savin' the 
dhrap too much he'd be takin' av late ; and wid that he 
mint well, only he was mad wid phawt he called the 
taves a robbin' him av his own. But he's dead now, 
God rest his sowl ! and the day is no brighter for us all. 
Phawt we shall do is not for me to till. The byes are 
schmall yet and yees is too white-handid and dilicate to 
go to the wash, wid the bread and the livin' to git ! " 

** There, mother, don't worriet with that ; it's not 
that, but me heart is breaking with the sorrows that 
are heavy upon it. Owen, mother, you know how he 
won me heart and how I had believed on him, and now 
he's a prisoner and a I cannot speak the name." 

" Thin I will ! " hissed Mrs. Dale between her teeth, 
as she set them hard together. " I will spake the name ; 
he is a murthcrer, that's phawt he is, and the blood av 
yer father is upon his hands, too, so it is ! " 

" O mother ! " exclaimed Agnes, with a shudder. 

" And I spake the trut. And was it not him who 
led Tommy loik a child, as he was, into the fightin' 
and makin' him dhrink, on and on, wake and blind in 
it all?" 

" But he need not have done so, mother, if he had 
not wanted to ; was he not a man ? " 
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" A man ? Sure and he was, and a good wan, too, 
before Lavan fastened his evil eye upon him. He 
witched and bcdiviled him as he did yees, and made 
him belave that he was the bye that would lade him 
through. And how did he do it, would yees till? 
Out in the graveyard bcyant he is lyin* and Owen in 
the jail ! And I wish he may rot there if he dies be- 
fore he swings on the gallus." 

** But no worse than the others, is he, mother? " 

" Xo worse than the ithers, is it yees say? Whin 
did he iver do a good ting while in the town? Didn't 
he come palaverin' round befoor the strike wid yer 
father, whin he was all contintid wid his wage, and talk 
to and blarney him, and make him discontintid wid his 
wurrk, and till how much he would git, and figger up 
how tin per cint. in ten year, wid phawt he would 
make, would buv this schantv and two or three moor 
loik it? And thin would they go dhrinkin* together, 
and he he comin' home late av the night fightin' crazy 
and not fit for the pit in the marnin', and so crass there 
was no livin' wid him, only he'd go afF again and 
dhrink and come back the same wav? And didn't he 
kape this up till the stroik and afther ? And whin they 
saw it would not go their way soon and yees father 
was ready and had promised to go back to the mines, 
didn't Lavan come and take him aff in the night and 
he does not come back till the peep o' day, and thin wid 
the potheen a-blazin' from his two eyes loik the fires av 
the pit, and he wild wid some excitemint that made 
him crazy all the day and the night afther? 

** Thin whin Dinnis Clattv and the bves wint back 
to the wurrk — yees mind how they had Tommy ready 
to give up and go wid thim, and Tommy sober and 
clane, it was a Sunday night, do yees mind? and 
Tommy was to go Monday morning back at the old 
wage, and yees mind, too, how happy we were and 
the childers? how they laughed whin we tauld thim 
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how they should have shoon and clothes, and go again 
to the parochial school, and how yees schmiled and 
sung that day? Thin Owen Lavan — curses on him 
and may the Banshee cry at his windy ivry night av 
his life! — comes in and talks wid yees, and asked yees 
phawt made yees look so happy, and yees, not thinkin', 
tould him phawt yer father would not, tha^ yees was 
glad because yer father was going back to the pit. 
And thin yees remimber how he looked, how white he 
was about the mout, and says he is sick and must be 
afther goin' home? 

** How all the time yees was talkin' Tommy was a- 
sittin' wid his head down as if he feart Lavan, and was 
lookin* in the fire like he see something there uncanny, 
niver raisin' his head whin Lavan sthartid, to bid him 
the toim av night, 'till Lavan said crass-loik, * Tommy, 
would yees be afther walkin' a bit wid me the night ? * 
and Tommy niver sayin' a word jist reached for his hat 
on the hook, and wid a look av a whipped dog followed 
him out and away. 

*' And yees moind he did not come back for days, 
and thin whin he did come he was mad and crazy wid 
his dhrinkin'? And yees know he would be alive the 
day but for Owen Lavan. Didn't he come and orther 
him out that night, and when Tommy complained tliat 
he was sick loik. didn't he give him a dhrap from liis 
bottle and make him mad wid the whusky? And tli'n 
wasn't he shot in the back ! The murtherin' wolves to 
sind him out wid a pacable missage and thin shoot him 
in the back loik a dog? And yees is mournin' because 
the bloody tafe av thim all is in jail ! Sure he's bin the 
deth av enough min, and the sooner hanged the 
bether." 

" Sure and you are too hard 01 him to charge the 
murder of me father to him." Agnes sobbed. 

** Didn't he take him and make him dhrink, as I have 
said, 'till he last his reason and thin lade him away? 
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Sure and I would not put it past him ayther if he shot 
him himsel'. If not he was the manes av ithers shootin' 
him, which is just as bad. Yees father said, and he*d 
be Hke to know, he it was who shot Maurice Clatty, 
and that was a bloody murther ! And thin he knows av 
the killin' av the blessid Ellerton, if his own hand did 
not take him aff. How can yees even tink av his loiks, 
to sthrike down the friend that has been more than a 
brother to yees ? And mebby he is the bloody tafe what 
sazed vees verself, and would have worse than mur- 
thered yees had it not been for that brave gintlemon 
he nearly kilt in savin* yees from the bloody div- 
ils ! Let him be hanged or die the dcth av a dog! *' and 
she stops from sheer exhaustion. As Bridget Dale goes 
over the category of crimes committed since the be- 
ginning of the strike, charging each in some way to 
Lavan. she becomes more and more excited and almost 
inspired by the truth of her words. As she talks the 
picture grows in her mind, and as it grows it becomes 
more and more real everv moment, and as she finishes 
her last accusation, Owen Lavan stands before her ex- 
cited mind clothed in the bloody garments of a mur- 
derer, doubly, thribly dyed and reeking in the foul 
crimes pictured in her accusations. As she nears the 
climax of her terrible arraignment, Agnes blanches 
w-hiter and whiter at each chirge, raising a hand now 
in silent protest, shuddering now as conviction forces 
itself upon her, lifting her head as if to hear more dis- 
tinctly, then putting both hands out before her as if to 
push the terrible vision from her. until at last, unable 
to endure the torture longer, she clasps her head in 
both hands, weaves to and fro a moment, slips down 
from her chair and falls at her mother s feet, sobbing 
as if her heart would burst. 

Just at this moment a low knock is heard at the 
door. It quietly opens and Elsonora enters. Seeing 
the shrinking form of her friend prostrate at her 
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mother's feet, she hastens to her, and lifting her up, 
winds her arms about her and lifts her face lo hers 
and kisses her tear-wet checks. 

** My dear, can I comfort you?" are the soft and 
sympathizing words that greet the ears of the weep- 
ing girl. 

" You are very kind to come to me,** Agnes says, 
recognizing the voice of her friend, '* and kind in your 
offers, as you have ever been ; and were it not beyond 
the power of human hands and human love to minis- 
ter to my sorrow, you certainly could, but that can- 
not be!" 

" I know your sorrows are deep, but are they deeper 
than those of some others who mourn ? " asks lillsonora, 
glancing at the sables she wore. 

" It may not be: that I cannot answer you, for we 
all look on our sorrows as greater, for we feel our 
burdens alone. Surely my own arc heavy." 

" Yes, we know that well, but you know what mine 
are. The hand of violence has widowed my heart while 
I was not yet a wife, and the world stands by and says 
I cannot open the flood-gates of sorrow ; it is un- 
womanly, and yet the agony is worse than widow- 
hood! " was the sorrowful response of Elsonora. 

*' I well understand your grief," says Agnes, ** but it 
is not without hope. It is not sure that EUerton is dead, 
and I pray God he may not be." 

" Thank you, Agnes ! I can appreciate your kind- 
ness, and the esteem you have always shown towards 
Mr. Ellerton, but I have given up all hope since Mr. 
Ward has reported on his investigations, which prove 
beyond doubt that he was murdered." 

" O Elsonora, that cannot, cannot, must not be ! 
cries Agnes, as she wrings her hands in sudden grief: 
" there is some mistake ; he lives — must live — must 
live! " and she throws herself at Elsonora's feet. 

This burst of passionate grief not a little surprises 
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her, but knowing the great debt of gratitude she feels 
towards Ellerton. her impassioned nature, tender and 
true in its affections, she feels yet deeper love and ten- 
derness for the girl kneeling at her feet, and a pride 
mingling with her sorrow at the thought that the one 
she so tenderly loved and so deeply mourns, was worthy 
of the devoted affection of so noble a heart. 

There is nothing like jealousy in this feeling, for in 
her heart there is no room for it. 

After sobbing a time, Agnes lifts her head without 
raising her face to that of her friend, and in a low, 
tender voice says: 

" Elsonora, you and your father have been very kind 
to me, and I have not been as true to you as I should 
have been.'' Elsonora gave a start and a little 
shudder at this statement. Agnes, interpreting her ac- 
tion, adds quickly, ** Not in the way I am sorry you 
think. Ellerton as a friend is to me the dearest man I 
ever knew ; being that he could by no possibility be 
aught else to me. To love him otherwise than as a 
friend I could not. I will tell you why. I love an- 
other! I had not told you this before, why you will 
know when I tell you whom it is. You think I am 
mourning alone for the death of my father and our 
desolate home. I do mourn his death in the utter sad- 
ness of his taking off. Our extremity is bitter — aye, 
desperate, but of that I give no thought save for my 
mother and the little children. My wound is deeper. 
My love is mourning for its broken idol, cast down in 
the filth of infamy and crime. Your love is pure, for 
its object is pure. Ellerton, dead or alive, is honored 
and respected, with no stain on his life, no blood on his 
hands, while Owen Lavan '* Elsonora gives a vis- 
ible start at the mention of that name, which Agnes, 
seeing, says, ** Well may you start at the mention of 
that name in connection with the story of my love, 
when you know that he lies in prison accused of mur- 
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der and riot in leading the mob against the men in the 
mines. If that were all, it would be enough, but it is 
not ; he " 

As she says this, a second knock is heard, and follow- 
ing it, at the invitation of Mrs. Dale, Col. Cover 
steps lightly into the room, and seeing Agnes kneeling 
at his daughter's side, hurries to her and lifts her up, 
and handing her to a chair, says in his blundering, 
good-hearted way: 

** There, there, child ! Do not cry in this way. I 
know I cannot bring back the dead, but, so far as I 
am able, I will take the place of the one gone. So cheer 
up. If you are to leave this home, as I under- 
stand " 

" Phwat's that yees would till me, Mr. Cover? " ex- 
claims Mrs. Dale. " Is it to lave this bit av a schanty, 
did yees say? '* 

" Yes, I said it, for I thought Elsoiiora had told 
you. I understand no rent has been paid for half a 
year or more, and Mr. Abrams. sore because of having 
lost his mills and nearly all his wealth, has said that 
every one in his houses who has been connected with 
the strike has to go at once. I have plead with him for 
you, but he will not hear. lie says he will not cherish 
the brood of the viper which stung him so near to death. 
I offered to pay the rent — offered to buy, but he said, 
* I will not sell, will not take a cent. All I want is for 
them to get out as soon as possible ! ' That settled 
it, so I have come to you to offer my services in this 
day of your need," and he sat down at Agnes' bidding. 

" Howly Mithcr save us ! and it's nowhere but the 
strates we have to go, me vourneen! Ah, mushla! 
mushla ! Is there no ind to me sorrows ? " 

** Not into the streets, Mrs. Dale. I would not bring 
the message of evil without bringing one of good. As 
I could not get your old home for you, as I thought 
you would like to keep it " 

34 
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" Maybe it is best we go away from this house," 
Agnes interrupted. 

'* As the lass says, I will be con tint, for me home 
will iver be wid her now," is the mother's ready an- 
swer. 

" Then I have a house near my own that is waiting 
you. Get ready, and to-morrow you will move. Do 
not thank me, for it is a greater pleasure for me to 
furnish than it can be for you to accept. When you get 
into your new house and are satisfied with it, then, if 
you wish to thank any one, Elsonora is the one deserv- 
ing thanks, for she suggested it." 

** I knew it, I knew it. God bless you ! " cried 
Agnes, and she threw herself into the arms of her 
friend. 

*' But behind me were father and mother to order 
where I suggested," was the simple answer of the 
daughter. 

When the Dales left the old home there was little but 
their sorrows left of the old life. These they could not 
leave behind. The flowers had withered with their 
joys and the spring had not yet warmed them into 
blossoms. With the old house they leave old associa- 
tons, with the new may come sweet buds of hope to 
bloom in new gardens. And may its Lares and Pen- 
ates bring smiles and cheer in forgetfulness of the sor- 
rows of the past, and keep future griefs from the door. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

m'glynn and the remnant of his followers 

banqueting in the caves. 

There is a time 
When crime has long run riot, and the law 
Has winked at grave offences, that a power 
As subtile as *tis swift, shall rise and hurl 
The monster down from his high pinnacle. 
And stamp him in the dust. Beware 1 that day, 
Ye stand not in its way, else from its path 
You will be hurled to swift destruction. 

Quiet and order are restored again, but the old life 
comes slowly back to Coverdale. Animosities were 
engendered between fellow-workmen that leave in 
hearts once friendly and- helpful, the seeds of bitter- 
ness. New men have come in and many old and fa- 
miliar faces are now seen for the last time on the streets 
of the old town. Defeated, impoverished, and out of 
employment, many have left, or are leaving their 
homes, long dear to them, and leaving them with that 
long regret which comes from the thought of never re- 
turning. The mines are starting up at the old wages, 
and the old hands are glad to be taken back at that 
rate. While many who cannot get back would gladly 
work for even less. 

Only the leaders in outrage and riot are imprisoned 
to answer for their crimes against outraged law. Gen- 
erously the law, or rather those in whose hands its ad- 
ministration is placed, passes by the great body of 
those who engage in riot and arson, making the leaders 
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alone responsible for their crimes. It is wise and just. 
The great portion of mankind are irresponsible for 
such deeds. The day has gone by when whole com- 
munities and whole armies are massacred for the deeds 
which a few inspired. 

These are truths^ and as applied to the facts in this 
case leave the leaders to be imprisoned, tried and con- 
demned to suffer a righteous punishment for their 
crimes. More of such punishment visited upon the 
leaders of mobs, and less maudlin praise would leave 
us a purer atmosphere of law and order than we enjoy 
at present. 

Lavan is imprisoned on specific charges of personal 
crime in leading the mob, in burning the shops and 
Abrams* mills, causing the death of numerous work- 
men thereby, for shooting or causing Maurice Clatty to 
be shot and killed, and lastly with waylaying and mur- 
dering James Ellerton in Glen Lane. The dates of 
these crimes are given as shown in the preceding 
pages, narrating their several occurrences. 

Indictments were found against McGlynn, Lavan 
and others on these several charges, but McGlynn, not 
yet having been arrested, and the others not being im- 
portant in the continuance of this story, we will pass 
them by and alone consider that of Owen Lavan. 

As soon as these indictments were found everything 
impelled to a speedy trial, and as there were no suffi- 
cient reasons shown for a continuance, Lavan was at 
once arraigned on the indictments found against him, 
and electing to be tried on the charge of the murder of 
Ellerton, the Monday of the week following was set 
for the commencement of his case. 

So for a week Coverdale mnst wait and content it- 
self with chasing the thousand rumors that fly thick 
and fast through its streets, every one of which, when 
followed to its legitimate source, dissolves into thin air. 
Aside from Lavan the interest centers on McGlvnn. 
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Strange as it may seem, few have met him to know 
him, so, like so many unseen presences, he takes a thou- 
sand forms and faces to please or fright the fancies of 
the people of the valley. 

While awaiting the coming trial let us learn what we 
can of events yet unchroniclcd. 

After the troops had driven McGlynn and his few 
followers into their stronghold, they took the precau- 
tion to place a sufficient guard at the point in the nar- 
row approach to the caves to prevent the possibility of 
the escape of any one confined within. This guard has 
been continued ever since, while the prying eyes of the 
soldiers, compelled as they were to stay in the vicin- 
ity, at last discovered the door to the closed chamber 
at the head of the steps through which the rioters es- 
caped. 

Repeated efforts were made to force it from its posi- 
tion, but the utmost they could do was to shake it, but 
little more. Being satisfied that it was a doorway, 
then every foot of ground was examined to find if there 
were any other way of escape by which McGlynn and 
his men could elude their watch. Carefully as they 
made search no place of exit were they able to find, so, 
assured of their quarry, they sat down to a siege which 
would force them to surrender, else starve like rats in 
a trap. 

While the soldiers keep watch without let us learn 
what is going on within the cav^. As we pass through 
the arched- entrance to which the soldiers discovered 
the door, a dim, dreamy light fills the whole cave and 
it looks like some place of enchantment, shadowy and 
vague in the light of its gem-crusted walls. 

The lights burn no longer in their many niches, and 
only here and there a hidden lamp throws out its un- 
certain fiame, which, caught up and intensified by the 
brilliant pendants and crystals above it, many times 
repeat their reflected rays. Before the altar bums a 
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solitary lamp. The dim figures about and above it 
seem more real now than in the full glare of a complete 
illumination. 

Without stopping further to describe it we hasten 
on to the room where we last met McGlynn. Dale and 
La van on that Christmas eve, then in the full height 
of their hopes and plottings, and where we will now 
meet the last of that trio of precious knaves, but under 
greatly changed circumstances. Dale has already gone 
to his reward, another a prisoner now awaits trial for 
his crimes, while the last is here hiding from the hands 
of an outraged people. 

The room in appearance is the same, except its occu- 
pants. McGlynn is the only one familiar to us, al- 
though we may have seen some of these present the 
night of the organization of the Brotherhood. Less 
than a score are seated at a table on which are set ample 
provisions for a feast, and to which they are doing 
full justice, and washing down the coarser food with 
generous draughts of liquor. 

With joke and song the meal goes on and no one 
would have dreamed, to see them, that they were 
hunted fugitives from justice, with the officers of the 
law waiting for them at the outer gate. They seem 
more like the roistering crew of some free-and-easy 
sailer, on shore for a good time before they embark for 
a long and hazardous voyage, than men on whose lib- 
erty a price is set, and for whom, beyond the short 
tether of their quasi-libcrty, awaits the prison and be- 
yond that, perhaps the gallows. Of these men. he, the 
most desperate in deed and hope, is at this time the 
most careless. In fact, as we see him to-day, he is not 
the cautious and crafty McGlynn not given to song and 
mirth that we have known before, but rather another 
and a lighter-hearted man, letting the world go, and he 
not caring how it goes, as it goes no longer his way. 

Like one who has been burdened with many cares, 
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escaping from them, is buoyant from relaxation, so he, 
now that his schemes have fallen into confusion and 
defeat, finds mirth and exuberant spirits where others 
would see nothing but sorrow and despair. Seated at 
the head of the table as master of ceremonies, he proves 
as ready at a feast as toast-master as a commander in 
the field. 

** Gintlemin," he is saying as we enter, *' whin yees 
have ate yer fill, thin I will have a toast for yees to 
drink together." 

** We are a' riddy noo wad ye gie us a blink o' your 
ee, for the rest," exclaimed a burly Scotch miner, as 
he swallowed a large mouthful of pork and cabbage. 

" Shute yer gim, cap'n ; I guess this is abeout as 
good a sight as yeou kin git," chimed in a raw-boned, 
lankey down-easter, as he finished the last of a smok- 
ing dumpling. 

A general response followed these coarse sallies of 
native wit, so, in answer, McGlynn stood up and speak- 
ing slowly and deliberately said : ** Gintlemin, here's to 
the byes who watch the door av the cave ; may the Divil 
have thim as safe as they have us, and may his fire 
hold out as long as our mate and whusky ! " 

** We'll dhrink to thot ! Horray for our bould cap- 
tain ! He's the bye for us ! " shouted a little, red-faced 
Irishman. " Bedad, an' they ought to burn a tousan' 
year, so they ought if the whusky lashts thot long! " 
" Hurray fer Terrance ! he's game if he is little ! " 
yelled a nondescript who might lay claim to any na- 
tionality and be rejected by all. 

** Byes, let us have one more song to-day. Donald, 
sing one av yer best, lad, and the byes will join in the 
chorus," McGlynn next suggested. 

" A song, a song ! Donald, give us a song," the 
men shouted to him from every side, accenting their 
cries by thumping the table with their fists and what- 
ever came to hand. 
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** Wad ye ha' me sing wi' heart doon for the lassie 
1 lo*e sa wcel ? " 

*' lioocoh ! mon, wha thinks o' the lassies when they 
are safe and we i' the tether?" asks his friend and 
follow countryman. " Gie us a sang fra the heart, 
Donald, and fu' o* the fires o' our ain Highland bluid ! *' 

'* Wcel, weel, as ye wul! And a sang ye askit, so 
a sang I wull gie ye." 

So with a soft and tender voice like that of a woman, 
yet with all the fire of the untamed Highland spirit he 
sang this : 

SONG. 

" Fill up the glass, fill up the bowl, 
And set the red wine flowing ; 
Wha is there here o' craven soul 
To man would noo be bowing ? 
Wha is there here that feels the bluid 

O' fathers brave and leal, 
W^ha, by their craven deeds o' fear 
Wad shame them in the chiel ? 

Fill up the glass, fill up the bowl, 
To-day well naething borrow 1 
If ony day o' all is sad. 
We'll let it be To-morrow. 

" If to the death we may be dight. 

We shrink na' fra the slaughter; 
Our hearts we bear baith bold and light, 

Will shed their bluid like water ! 
We blanch na' noo at danger nigh, 

Nor beat our hearts the faster; 
To dee like brave men wad be joy, 

To live enslaved, disaster! 

" Haud up yer heads, be glad and shout 

In chorus our defiance ; 
Na coward loon, na puling lout 

Disgraces our alliance. 
W'e drink confusion to all wrang. 

Will fight it i' the breaches, 
We catch the spirit i' the sang 

The sword its lesson teaches. 
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" Stand up all round, yer guid pledge gie, 

\Vi* heart and hand forever 
To live for each until we dee, 

Let naething noo us sever 1 
To lassie sweet and baimie braw. 

Our hearts our hands we gie them. 
To home and ingleside we pledge 

Oursels to dec or free them ! " 

When Donald finished he was greeted with a hearty 
round of applause by all at the table. After he sang 
the first verse with the chorus, all thus made acquainted 
with the refrain caught it up and sang it with a good 
will, while there mingled wth the cheers and applause 
the approving exclamations of McGlynn, '* Bravo ! 
Bravo! Donald. If yees fight as well as yees sing — 
and I am not afther denying it — yees are a brave sol- 
dier sure. Now let us have some more, for time sits 
heavy and we have no exercise in the daylight. We 
will be merry, byes, for out av the funds for the 
strikers there is sthore lift enough for a year beyant, 
wid fuel and water in plinty besides. They may dig 
us out av our d'n as they do foxes, but we will hold 
thim long in the doing av it. So, byes, let us have a 
good time if we do forego the lassies.'* 

Taking up the plan of diversion the captain sug- 
gested, they soon had fun of the most uproarious kind, 
until, besotted and soddened with liquor, like beasts 
they crept oflF into corners and other places to sleep off 
their debauch, leaving McGlynn alone at the table. 

McGlynn is a leader of men in more ways than one. 
In him it is an art, rough though it be. When the last 
one went down under the table, with a bitter smile he 
says to himself, "Beasts! that's what yees are! well 
satisfied to schwill and guzzle av the preoarin' av ither 
hands, and contint wid such kapin'. I despise thim 
for thimsel's ; but thin I can use thim. Curses on the 
bloody sogers, that have pinned me in here wid the 
hogs! If I could have gotten away from thim, Fd a 
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led thim anither road. But tlie sogers were so close 
I could not escape thim had the min been captured. I 
have plinty av money I have saved by mc aconomy, 
ha ! ha ! in the disthributin' av thim collections which I 
had passed trough me hands, to kape me foin could I 
but escaj>e from here. If I could only communicate 
wid them sogers and buy thim off by surrinderin' these 
dhrunken bastes, I could thin save mesel* and me 
gould ! 

' *' Now that all are asleep I will anew hunt for some 
other way by which I may escape. I will go this way 
to-day. By the powrs but I am feart av that dark 
chamber, for it seemed out av the darkness came a cry 
like the voice av the Banshee, and I know that evil spir- 
its dwell in the dark cave beyant. For when I heard 
the cry I tought I saw a gleam av light, but it may have 
been a devil's eye glowerin' at me in the dark. Ha! 
I hear that cry again ! St. Patrick kape me from that 
divil's crew which fills this cave ! I will hurry on this 
way as fast as this poor, fitful light can pinethrate the 
night, the howly Vargin kapin' me from harrum ! " 

Saying this he lifted what seemed to be a portion of 
the wall, and with his light disappeared behind it in 
search of some way of escape from the cave, leaving, 
as he would, his followers behind to make what terms 
they can with the offended law. We will not follow, 
because he will return disappointed on this search, but 
to renew it again and again, hoping for success in the 
end. 

McGlynn has no further use for the men, nor have 
they for him only so long as their rations are supplied 
by him. In case they are compelled to surrender it 
would be better for them that he should not be found 
with them. This idea is slowly filtering through their 
drink-befogged brains and taking shape in some of the 
clearer minds. There are some hints among these of 
opening the door and attempting an escape, and if un- 
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successful they can then surrender, and give up Mc- 
Glynn as a means of gaining favor with their captors. 
There were hints of this, and as far as it had gone was 
progressing favorably. The trouble was the almost 
continued debauch at which McGlynn kept them, be- 
cause of his distrust of them, and his desire to seek, un- 
hindered, for some way of escape, by which he alone 
could save himself from capture. 

In nothing would we justify the acts of either party 
to this treachery. Simply it is the natural result of 
banding men together in crime, when failure of suc- 
cess makes it necessary for them to disband. ** Every 
man for himself," is the motto for other than thieves. 

Now that the plot is on both sides, whether McGlynn 
will escape by means of some discovered way with his 
booty, leaving the men to their own devices, or whether 
they will escape, deliver up their captain to the law 
eagerly searching for him, or what the outcome, will 
largely depend upon other factors neither party has 
taken into consideration in forming their plans of es- 
cape. 

We will now go to the trial of La van, as the judge 
says at the call of the case at the hour set for the 
hearing. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



THE UNEXPECTED WITNESS AND THE UNMASKING OF 

A VILLAIN. 

And such our courts to day! 
They ape fine phrases, con them all by rote 
And weave of these a precedent to govern, 
While justice sits without her temple gates 
And vainly knocks, still answered by the sneer 
* That in the hoary past wise so-and-so 
Decreed such to be law ! ' So we, like men 
In garments long outgrown, must wear our law 
Cut only in this wise, as children, to our shame! 

The trial of Lavan has begun. All preliminaries of 
jury, questions of law, and matters preparatory to the 
beginning of the case, we pass over, as we shall the 
most of the evidence, lightly. 

All the salient facts, as have been narrated above, 
have been proven. Ellerton's disappearance and con- 
tinued absence arc shown with certain circumstances, 
evidencing murder and fastening the crime on Lavan, 
the footsteps leading down into the Glen, evidences of 
the struggles, blood in profuse flow, cessation of the 
struggle at last, and then footsteps of two men leading 
down to Tivot Creek, after which all traces of the mur- 
dered man are gone. 

Some of the most specific points of the evidence we 
will enter into more minutely. It was proven beyond 
question that the footprints by the party attacked were 
made by the boots of EUerton worn by him on the night 
of his disappearance. These also showed a fierce and 
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continued resistance to the attacks of the parties pur- 
suing him. He had, as will be remembered, been at 
first attacked by two men, in Dale Street, near the 
mouth of Glen Lane, and a third man came to their as- 
sistance at this point. This man approached Ellerton 
diagonally across the street from the north side and 
from towards the mines, as the footprints showed, and 
after reaching him became his chief assailant. These 
tracks were shown to have been made by the very boots 
Lavan was then wearing. These measurements were 
from casts of the tracks in the frozen ground taken the 
morning after they were made by the detectives. 

Ellerton 's revolver was found partly trampled in the 
earth and frozen in at the place where the last struggle 
had taken place, evidently drawn by him and knocked 
from his hand in the act of being fired, for it was all 
ready for use. 

Physicians testified that the blood shed was arterial 
and the quantity so great that no one could lose that 
amount and survive the shock and resulting weakness 
which must follow. The^e and other powerful circum- 
stances were introduced generally to establish death 
and the guilt of Owen Lavan as the murderer. Threats 
by him against the life of Ellerton were proven and 
also a part of the blade of a knife was found "with blood 
on it at one of the places where these struggles had 
taken place, evidently broken in the struggle, but there 
was nothing to determine the ownership of the knife. 
Who used it, Ellerton or his assailant, to a great extent 
would determine the fate of Lavan before the jury. 
One thing was determined and that was that this blade 
had been drawn from a wound from the course of the 
blood corpuscles being towards the point, and broken 
after being drawn because the break was clean from 
any stain of blood. 

The court-house was crowded almost to suflFocation. 
Many of the ladies of Coverdale were present, among 
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whom we might note Elsonora and Amy Cover, with 
their mother, Mrs. Dale and Agnes, Mrs. Qatty and 
Nora. Agnes and Nora sat with Elsonora and her 
mother at the left of the Commonwealth's attorney, all 
narrowly watching the proceedings, especially Elsonora 
and Agnes. 

Not a word, not a movement, escaped either, and they 
often consulted together upon the evidence given. This 
appeared strange to those who knew enough not to 
know that they were the best of friends instead of pos- 
sible enemies. Yet theirs was the exception to every 
known rule of human feeling and action under appar- 
ently like circumstances. 

The State in closing its evidence in chief asked a 
rule allowing it, in the exigencies of the case, to intro- 
duce evidence at any time before closing the case 
which had not been discovered up to this time, even if 
it might not be properly rebuttal in character. To this 
the defendant's counsel agreed upon the condition that 
they be allowed the right of a full cross-examina- 
tion. This condition was agreed to and the rule 
granted. 

Here the State rested, and the Defense entered a mo- 
tion for the court to instruct the jury to bring in a ver- 
dict for the defendant, on the ground that the death of 
Ellerton had not been proven. 

Elsonora and Agnes were startled and surprised at 
this proceeding, as they were now fully convinced that 
Ellerton was dead and farther believed that La van was 
at least a party to his killing. So this proceeding was 
puzzling to them if not to the court. 

In deciding the question as a matter of law the court 
held it to be the province of the jury to determine this 
question as judges of fact; unless there was a total 
failure of evidence on this point, he would not inter- 
fere, and this not being the case here, they might pro- 
ceed with the case. When the testimony was all in, he 
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would charge them upon this and other questions they 
would be called upon to consider. 

Upon this ruling the defense saved its exception and 
proceeded to introduce its evidence. Witnesses were 
called to meet the case of the State on the several points 
showing the guilt of La van, but more to the question of 
the fact of death, but the circumstances were so 
strong that they made th^ case rather stronger than 
before, and in disgust with their witnesses, if not in 
despair for their client, the attorneys suddenly closed 
their case. 

Agnes, who was absorbed in the defense, recognized 
their utter failure to show the absence of Lavan from 
the Glen on that night, or of his being at any other 
place at the time named, and was astonished almost 
beyond expression that no evidence was offered to dis- 
prove the death of Ellerton, nor scarcely any attempt 
to account for his absence. Yet she believed Ellerton 
dead, and in her inner consciousness she did not reflect 
on their feeble efforts on this line, but why has Lavan 
failed to produce evidence to prove him not guilty of 
the crime charged ? Her surprise is doubled when she 
hears the State*s attorney, speak to his assistant of 
Lavan *s not going on the stand in his own defense. 

At this Agnes starts, and leaning over asks Mrs. 
Cover if Lavan has a right to testify in his own behalf, 
and if so did he know it ? 

Herself startled by the question. Mrs. Cover repeated 
it to the prosecutor, who, turning to her said aloud: 
" Most assuredly. Madam, why do you ask?" 

** Miss Agnes here asked me the question, and I did 
not know, so asked." 

" Wait, I will find out their purpose ;" and he asked 
if they should avail themselves of the new rule per- 
mitting the defendant to testify in his own behalf. 

Their answer being in the negative, he turned and 
inquired the reason for the question. Then followed a 
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low but exciting conversation between the prosecutor 
and Agnes, during which the eyes of Lavan were fixed 
on them with a fierce but frightened look. 

At the close of this consultation the prosecutor arose 
and addressing the court, said : 

*' Your Honor, the contingency provided for under 
the rule granted as to introducing testimony out of its 
regular course has arisen and we ask to offer this evi- 
dence at this time as the defense rests in chief. The 
evidence was, until this moment, unknown to the State, 
and, although it cannot be classed as rebuttal, yet un- 
der the rule, is clearly admissible at this time." 

The court ordered him to proceed, but to bring him- 
self under the rule. 

*' Miss Agnes Dale, will you please be sworn ? " says 
the prosecutor. 

The defendant starts and turns deadly pale, and 
he gives her an imploring look, as she goes forward, 
then hastily whispers to his counsel. 

At this the lawyer springs to his feet and objects to 
the introduction of this witness on the ground that she 
does not come under the rule of a newly discovered 
witness, she having been in the court-room every day 
since the beginning of the trial and her testimony was 
clearly inadmissible. 

This objection being speedily disposed of by the 
court he then simply said : " Mr. Prosecutor, you may 
proceed." 

Agnes, no longer heavy-eyed and trembling, took the 
stand. The deadly pallor of her beautiful face is now 
relieved by what is rare for her — a crimson flush shad- 
ing into dark purple upon both cheeks. No sign of 
moisture is visible in her eyes, but instead, the lids are 
dry and hot while the dusky pupils blaze with a fierce 
light unnatural to her sympathetic eyes. With all this 
evidence of inward excitement, outwardly she is calm 
and cold as marble. There are passions so hot they 
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bum and consume the fires of the body yet leave the 
outward form frozen as with Arctic frosts. 

Such seems to be her condition, save that her mind 
is intensely active and the current of her speech flows 
as freely and placidly as a meadow rill. After the pre- 
liminary questions have been asked and answered the 
prosecutor asks: 

" Now, Miss Dale, will you tell what you know about 
this case, in your own way and language, without 
further questioning, if you please ? '* 

Mr. Sharp, defendant's counsel, arose and objected 
to the question. 

" State your objection, Mr. Sharp,** says the court. 

" My objection to the question at this time is that 
no reason has been shown why this witness could not 
have been used in chief. As I before stated, she has 
been present all the time of the trial. It seems a little 
late, after her hearing all of the testimony, to introduce 
her as a witness under the rule, therefore I object until 
she is brought under the rule.'* 

*' The objection is well taken, Mr. Prosecutor, your 
question is too broad. You will have to show that the 
testimony you propose to offer by this witness comes 
within the rule in this case." 

" Very well, your Honor ; we will for the present 
withdraw the question and put another which we think 
will bring us within the rule. 

" Miss Dale, will you please state to the court when 
and where you first made known, if to any one, and to 
whom, if so, that you were in possession of personal 
knowledge, material to the determination of the case at 
bar, solelv known to vourself, and whether or not 
the prosecutor was informed of the same, and if so, 
when and where he was so informed and by whom 
said information was conveyed to him ? " 

" Am I to answer to the court ? " she asks in a low 
voice. 

25 
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" Yes, direct your answers to the court, if you 
please." 

" The evidence, your Honor, I shall give, is wholly 
within my own knowledge, so far as any one connected 
with the prosecution is advised. I have kept it to my- 
self, believing until now 1 was right in doing so, but 
becoming convinced that I was in the wrong, I deter- 
mined to tell what I know, and just at this moment in- 
formed the prosecutor of my knowledge of these facts, 
without detailing them to him. I clung to my secret 
with a hope born of a desire that the defendant would 
be able to clear himself of this charge of murder. A 
desire as strong as that within his own bosom to es- 
cape into liberty, yet 1 saw the State weave the facts 
about him in a mesh from which to my mind, there 
was no escape, save by his own " 

" I object to this testimony in the hearing of the 
jury! " cries Mr. Sharp. 

*' The jury may retire, your Honor/' the prosecutor 
suggests. 

" Gentlemen of the jury, you may retire to your 
room," is the order to the jury. 

After quiet is restored, Agnes takes up her statement 
where she left off, saying : " course in this case, it 
would have satisfied me, at least if he had testified 
in his own behalf, denying his guilt at least. That way 
stands open inviting him to enter, I praying and hop- 
ing he will enter and by his oath clear himself of the 
charge. The case goes on to its conclusion and he 
remains silent to the end, refusing to vindicate himself. 
I had a hope that I was wrong, that he could not speak 
else he would ; I asked Mrs. Cover if he had the right, 
she asked the prosecutor, and he answered, * Yes.' I 
asked if Lavan knew it; his counsel in answer to the 
question asked them, said that he did, but did not 
choose to testify in his own behalf. This was a reve- 
lation to me. With full knowledge of his rights, by 
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the advice or consent of his counsel, he refused to go 
on the stand in his own behalf! This confirmed the 
fearful import of the knowledge secretly withheld by 
me, and its convicting power, to mv mind made me 
determined to reveal it to the prosecutor. This I did 
right here at this hour, and in the presence of the 
court. These are the facts, your Honor, as the others 
will bear me out." 

" That is sufficient. Mr. Bailiff, you may bring out 
the jury." 

"If your Honor please, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion before the jury returns," says Mr. Sharp rather 
undecidedly. 

** Very well. Wait a moment, Mr. Bailiff. Pro- 
ceed." 

" What course do you refer to, which you expected 
the defense to take, which, when he did not avail 
himself, determined you to make the disclosures you 
did to the prosecutor? " asks Mr. Sharp. 

" I thought I told the court : simply I expected him 
to take the stand and repeat the story he told me of 
himself the morning after the assault made on Mr. 
Ellerton, when 1 accused him." 

Mr. Sharp has no further questions to ask. 

The jury file into their places and the court says : — 

*' You may now put your question, Mr. Prosecutor, 
as we hold it to be competent." 

The question is put and after exceptions were noted, 
by the defense Agnes proceeded with her testimony as 
follows : — 

*' Owen La van came in company with my father to 
our house after the meeting at the hall, which was the 
night Ellerton was last seen. I was still up although 
it was late, and mv father not being in a condition to 
remain up, retired soon after coming home, leaving 
Owen and myself alone. It was a little past midnight 
when I bade him good night at the door. I went to 
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bed almost immediately after he had gone, but the 
many occurrences happening lately, and the dangers 
still threatening, kept me awake for some time — ^how 
long, I cannot tell. At last 1 dropped into an uneasy 
sleep, when I heard a cry that startled and at once 
wakened me. I lay listening for a long time, but hear- 
ing nothing more I dismissed the matter, thinking I 
might have been mistaken, and soon fell into a fit- 
ful slumber filled with frightful dreams, which dis- 
turbed me through the remainder of the night. I 
dreamed, " 

** I object to your saying what you dreamed. There 
is too much dreaming in this case already/' inter- 
posed Mr. Sharp with a grin. 

" You may leave out the dreams. Miss Dale, the 
facts are enough; you may proceed," said the court 
with a smile. 

" Thank you ; I was just going to say that by my re- 
calling these dreams which were so vividly impressed 
on my mind, the fact that I had heard a cry in the night 
which had startled me as it seemed to come from 
the Glen, or in that direction, recurred to me, and as 
this place, being painfully fixed in my mind by asso- 
ciation with certain crimes committed there and in the 
vicinity, 1 could not free myself from the thought that 
again there had been trouble there. 

** That startled me and I sprang from my bed and, 
hurriedly dressing myself, I started to go to the Glen, 
first providing myself with wrai)s, for the night was 
cold and the ground was frozen so hard that the mud 
had become solid in the streets. 

" As I hastened across the street 1 saw tracks, the 
same as described crossing the street and going down 
into the (jlen. To these I paid little attention, other 
than that they were made before it began to freeze 
much, until I had gotten into the Glen where the 
struggle first began, as shown by the trampled con- 
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dition of the ground. Two of the tracks showed more 
shapely boots than the other two, as I noticed par- 
ticularly, and they were as described by the other wit- 
nesses on the stand. 

" The struggles were frequent as they went down the 
lane, and when under the railroad bridge they were 
terrific, from the appearance of the ground, which was 
trampled into a jelly by the feet in places, and drenched 
with blood! Then there was a space of a few rods, 
where there were but the tracks of the four men as if 
they were running, while blood was trailed along the 
ground. Again they were all huddled together, more 
blood, and this for a rod or two, and here the wounded 
man had evidently fallen and lay on the ground bleed- 
ing profusely, for the blood had stood in pools where 
he lay. I went no further, as I heard voices approach- 
ing along Dale Street and I turned, intending to give 
the alarm. In turning I saw something glisten in the 
frozen ground, and stooping to get it, I found a part 
of the breech of a revolver above the frozen earth, 
while the remainder was buried and frozen so tightly 
that I could not force it from the icy ground. 

'* While endeavoring to secure the revolver I was 
attracted by another object buried, like it, but not so 
deeply, in the frozen mud, and failing to secure the first 
I left it for the other, which with little effort, I was 
able to loosen, and draw from the icy bed of clay a 
large knife! As soon as I saw it I recognized it. At 
this moment within two feet of where I withdrew the 
knife I found a button of peculiar design, which 1 also 
recognized. 

" I was so startled by these discoveries that the only 
impulse 1 now felt was to fly and hide them before I 
should be discovered. With the feeling pressing me I 
flew up the lane and did not stop for the revolver, but 
hurried on, passing into the gate just as Mr. Ward 
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and his men came up, thinking^ of everything else, 
except notifying them of what I had discovered! " 

Here Agnes pauses for a moment, the first since she 
began to testify, and looks around her as if considering 
what to say next. Her eyes rest first on the jury which 
are to a man leaning forward in their seats eagerly lis- 
tening to every word. Her low, clear voice fell into 
the silence of the room with an echoless sound so dis- 
tinct that by the farthest in the room her words were 
heard without the loss of a syllable. If there is inspi- 
ration by concentration of thought in action, then she 
had that inspiration to the fullest while she was giv- 
ing her testimony, for every ear in the room was 
bent to her and every mind had but ont thought and 
that was of the story she was telling. 

The judge leaned far over his high desk and with 
face fixed in the attitude of absorption, gathered the 
words as they fell from her lips, and with rapid assimi- 
lation of which the minds of judge and attorney be- 
come such adepts, formed, shaped and weighed every 
sentence of the evidence, and set it for or against the 
accused as it leaned in its bearing. 

The attorneys for the defense watched the play of 
her lips, the changing expression of her eyes, the pose 
of her head, the intonation of her voice, where there 
was the least variation in the semi-monotone, while 
they fixed and weighed the effect of the evidence on 
the jury by the cliange of the expression on their 
faces as she proceeds. Once in a while Mr. Sharp 
would jot down a Hne on a sheet on the desk before 
him, whisper a word to his colleague, turn to the 
judge, then instantly his eyes would turn to the wit- 
ness with the same scrutiny of face, varied some- 
times by a sliglit curl of the lip and an audible sniff of 
doubt or disdain. 

As to Lavan, his face was a study through the whole 
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scene as it passed before him in its varied stages from 
inception to conclusion, but there has been nothing 
peculiarly suggestive or striking in his appearance 
after the first start of surprise at the proposition of 
putting her on the witness stand against him. 

When she paused he was leaning forward looking 
her in the eyes with that eagerness seen in the eye of a 
wild beast as it watches its prey, stealthily approaching 
to where the limits of its cage forbids further advance- 
ment, and staining the tense muscles of neck and chest 
with its eflforts to get closer and yet not frighten its 
victim by the slightest perceptible movement. 

When she stops for an instant, while the sound of 
her voice is dying out, he remains in this attitude, 
then suddenly relaxes by a complete collapse, like a 
dead body under an electric battery, when the current 
is suddenly withdrawn. Instantly catching himself 
in the movement, he brings himself up into a perpen- 
dicular position, passing almost as far beyond the up- 
right as in the first giving way, ending with a harsh 
sinister laugh, intended to be in disdain at the flat 
failure of her evidence devloping anything new in 
the case against him. 

Of course from the pause of the witness until she 
is recalled by the voice of the prosecutor there was not 
the space of one half minute, yet in that time her mind 
went rapidly to the conclusion of her deliberations, so 
that when she was ready the prosecutor asked this 
question. 

** Have you those articles, or any one of them with 
you, Miss Agnes?" 

At this question, judge, jury, counsel and all in the 
room leaned forward to hear the answer, awaiting it in 
almost breathless silence. 

Owen Lavan came back to his perpendicular with 
a jerk. 

"'I have," was her answer. 
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" Will you please state where you have kept them 
since they came into your possession, Miss Dale ? " 

** The knife and button have never been out of my 
possession since I found them. I always carry them 
with me wherever I go, and when at home I have 
had them under lock and key." 

" Will you now be so kind as to produce them to 
the court and jury?" 

*' Yes, sir, I have them here." 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

OWEN LAVAN AWAKES WITH A GROAN. 

I saw her love die in her heart 

A9 dies in mother-arms her child ; 
My feeble words ne'er knew the art 

Which paints such passion deep and wild. 
Her eyes were heavy in their gloom 

Ana shadows of Death's night lurked there, 
For they but looked into Love's tomb 

And saw her idol dead but fair 1 

From a hidden pocket in the folds of her dress, 
fastened securely against accidental loss, she pro- 
duced button and knife. Every eye is strained, and 
every neck is stretched eagerly striving to catch a sight 
of the articles she is exhibiting to the jury. The pros- 
ecutor takes them up, saying to the court : " Your 
Honor, this is the first time I have seen these arti- 
cles, as they have been in the witness' hands until 
now." After examining them critically he passes them 
over to the defense for inspection. 

Lavan, when Agnes answered and began to draw the 
articles from her pocket, stooped forward, partly raising 
himself from his seat to secure a fair sight of them. 
No sooner had he done so than he dropped, rather 
than sat, down in his seat, with eyes staring and face 
white as death. Though but an instant, the change 
in his appearance is noticed by the court and jury, as a 
revelation to them of the man who had sat through 
the trial up to this time with the stoicism of an Indian. 
All along through the trial he has assumed a noncha- 
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lant, cynical manner, treating the whole matter as one 
scarcely deserving attention. Only when Agnes takes 
the stand is there a change in his attitude. 

Those who see him in this moment of craven fear 
know him to be guilty. His looks show it with plainer 
evidence than the most direct testimony. Yet these 
changes were so swift that by the time the knife and 
button have passed to his attorney's hands, he has 
recovered complete mastery of himself and shows 
scarcely any interest in their examination. A brief 
description of these articles will show their impor- 
tance. 

The knife had but one blade, and that is broken off 
some two inches from the handle. It had been a for- 
midable weapon when whole, as Ward shows as he fits 
the broken blade he found on the ground to the stump 
on the handle so tightly that they adhere together, so 
closely do the broken edges fit into each other. 
Further, the lettering on the blade spells out the full 
legend, demonstrating beyond a doubt that the pieces 
are parts of the same, and making together the whole 
blade. This completes a dagger-like knife with a blade 
between four and five inches long, except that a long 
thin splinter of the peculiarly marked lava handle 
had been broken off, leaving the edge sharply defined 
along the broken surface. After the jury has re- 
turned the knife to the table the prosecutor asks the 
witness this question : 

" Now, Miss Dale, will you state, if you know, who 
is the owner of this knife? " 

** I know who claimed to be the owner of the knife. 
It belongs to Owen Lavan. I have often seen him 
have it, and the last time I saw him with it was the 
night before this trouble. I had some apples in the 
room at home and he used it in peeling and eating one. 
I noticed at the time the broken handle, and spoke to 
him something about its peculiar appearance. He 
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then handed me the knife to look at. I cannot be 
mistaken about this being the same knife, as I noticed 
the same lettering on the blade as on this one as now 
restored." 

** Is there anything else confirms you in this con- 
clusion ? " 

" Yes, sir. Will you please hand me that bundle my 
mother has on her lap ? " The package is handed her 
by the bailiff, followed by rustling of clothes, moving 
of chairs and craning of necks by those around to get 
a look at the articles, as Agnes opens it, displaying a 
circular coat or cloak worn by gentlemen who were 
given to dress in the style of that day. It was of a 
peculiar pattern, of dark cloth lightened up with a 
tinge of lustral bronze — a color not common nor very 
conspicuous. 

As the garment is shaken out, a fierce, defiant light 
flashes up into the eyes of Owen Lavan, and he turns 
to his attorneys and whispers something to Mr. Sharp, 
who asks the purpose of introducing that particular 
garment. Before the question can be answered Agnes 
thrusts her hand into a small but deep side pocket of 
the coat and draws from it a thin piece of what 
appears to be a splinter of wood ; then taking the 
knife begins fitting it to the broken handle, and it goes 
so readily to its place and fits so exactly that one 
could not notice the fracture, except that the edge of 
the fracture on the handle is a little worn and smooth, 
while that of the sliver is sharp, thus making the sur- 
face a little uneven. 

This procedure is watched with almost breathless 
attention by court, jury and all in view of her, but by 
none so eagerly as by Lavan. The danger is as fasci- 
nating to him as the charm of the serpent is to the 
fluttering bird. Link by link he sees the chain forged 
about him by the extraordinary testimony of this wit- 
ness, and he powerless to resist. 
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Although a criminal, a villain of the deepest dye, yet 
he is a man of the most acute perceptions, and of a 
peculiarly analytical n^ind. As the witness proceeds 
he almost forgets that he is the one she is dragging 
closer and closer to the precipice where the plunge will 
finally be made into the gulf of damning conviction. 

From a fear at first of what will be produced next, 
he begins to look with a fascinating anticipation for 
the next fact making up the complete chain of evidence 
that will provide for him the rope for the next hang- 
man's day. 

He has loved the girl for her beauty, cared for her 
only as a man does for a beautiful animal or a fine 
picture. He had never stopped long enough in con- 
templating his own selfish desires and love of self 
to find out that beneath the beauty of face of the 
woman he flattered himself he loved, was a beauty of 
mind and richness of heart that were more to the man 
who could win her, than all of the richest of the dow- 
able women of the land. 

Now, when he is lost and she is lost to him, he 
learns for the first time that there is at least one woman 
that is of more value than rubies. In this supreme 
moment there is a revelation to him that is more bitter 
than the knowledge that at the hand of this woman he 
is to be condemned, when, had he listened to her, it 
would have led him away from the paths of vice into 
the bowers of peace and rest, and there ministered to 
his desires, purified by the touch of a noble and loving 
woman. As he thinks of this, as he looks into the 
open book of this revelation he forgets the scene 
around him — forgets that he is being tried for his 
life. 

Life! What does he now care for life? She is lost 
to him, and he were better lost, damned into utter per- 
dition. He no longer hears the words of her testi- 
mony. Instead, he hears her words of warning she 
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once addressed to him when she pleaded to him to 
give up his evil course. For the first time he under- 
stands the fire he saw in her eye, and of which he 
made sport. The woman he had thought so much 
clay in his hands to be shaped by the master's skill, 
to harden like the alabaster vase to his use and to be 
broken at his will, now, under the fires of his kindling, 
has shown the flinty granite under that soft exterior, 
which can never more be touched by any tool of his 
craft. 

How these things come, by what processes of the 
mind and feelings, by what atomic changes in the physi- 
cal construction of the human brain are these sudden 
revolutions brought about in the moral and sentimen- 
tal character of man, we arc wholly unable to ex- 
plain. That they do occur there can be no doubt. 
Weak minds may be more susceptible of these changes, 
but when strong and aggressive natures are brought 
under the influences that produce such changes, the 
powerful resistance exerted to combat such change, 
only makes it more marked and decisive when it takes 
place. This is the case with Lavan. 

Without going into his history, we will only say 
that for years he has been at war with every good 
impulse of a nature once noble in its tendencies but 
early warped by evil associations. Since we have 
known him this has been further developed into that 
evil nature which has become darker and more satur- 
nine up to the hour of which we write. To him any 
reclamation from it means a terrible struggle. One 
thing about Owen Lavan is the power of conviction 
over him when he gives way to it. In fact his battle 
was constant against it. This has kept him so long 
and steadfast to his course. 

But the change is working its will with him now. 
He knows her now and the wonderful richness of her 
love. Her warnings, which he so little heeded that 
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he laughed at them when with congenial spirits, are 
now to him prophetic utterances from the oracle of 
Love. As he looks into her face and hears her speak, 
the scenes around him grow dim and fade out of his 
sight, and once more he sits with her as of old. As 
she talks he listens, and into his heart is poured a 
flood of love like a hot stream of fragrant wine, 
warming and melting his whole being with its fervid 
heat. 

Now he loves her and knows what it means to love. 
A moment of ecstasy is his even while the whole edi- 
fice of being is crumbling about him, even love itself, 
now filling him so full of its sweetness, is but the pres- 
ence of the odor of its dead blossoms, crushed by his 
own vandal hand! With this love comes a new feel- 
ing, strange, but sweet, a memory reviving of a day 
long past, of a time when man was not an enemy to 
be shunned or fiercely attacked, but to be cherished, if 
not loved. 

All these thoughts, all these conclusions which led 
up to these changes, all this dream of hope never to 
be realized, like the dream of the night, occupied 
scarce the space of a moment ! It began at the instant 
Agnes took the small sliver of lava from the coat 
pocket and ended when the judge asked : 

" Where did you find that portion of the knife-han- 
dle. Miss Agnes?'* 

"In the pocket from which I just drew it, your 
Honor/' she answered. 

Owen Lavan awoke with a groan. 

Judge, jury, prosecutor, even his own attorneys, hear 
and construe it into a confession of guilt. Agnes hears 
and looks up into his eyes, which are fixed on her with 
a light in them she has never seen there before, and 
with a start she reads the interpretation of that groan 
in a different language than the others. Yet she did 
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not comprehend it, for there comes a look of faltering 
doubt into her eyes, the flush on her cheek fades into 
an ashy pallor, she gasps once or twice as if for breath, 
then there settles a stony look in face and eyes, while 
two great tears steal slowly down her drawn cheeks. 

It is the last throe of struggling love, warmed by the 
light in his eye for one short moment, to die the next 
at the hand of doubt. 

The emotion of Lavan, which the judge, jury and 
all interpreted into a confession of his guilt, wrung 
from him by her testimony, was but an involuntary 
burst of despair and remorse at the loss of what was 
once in his grasp, but now lost to him forever through 
his folly and crime. After this short interruption the 
court continues his questions. 

** When did you find that piece of the knife-handle, 
Miss Agnes? "' 

** Yesterday morning, your Honor," she slowly an- 
swered. 

"How did you come to find it?" he continues. 

" Accidentally, your Honor," and a great sigh burst 
from her lips. 

" Will you please tell the jury all about it, Miss 
Dale ! " a note of severity in his voice. 

" I have had the coat for some time, but for the first 
time noticed this pocket yesterday morning. Led by 
curiosity, I examined it, and there found this sliver. 
Thinking it to be but a dry piece of wood, I threw it 
down and was surprised at its peculiar ringing sound 
when it struck the stones on which it fell. I then 
picked it up and noticed as I did so its peculiar look 
and shape. Suddenly it occurred to me that this was 
a portion of the handle of the knife which I had — 
this one I hold — so I took the knife, and, fitting the 
sliver so" (suiting the act to the word), ** I proved 
my guess to be right." 

" Whose coat is that, if you know?" 
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" It is Owen Lavan's ; there are plenty who know it/' 
she added. 

'* How long has it been in your possession, and how 
did you come to have it? " still questions the judge. 

** I have had it since the night of the beginning of 
the strike, and it was thrown over my head when I 
was seized at our gate by the men who carried me into 
the Glen. When Mr. Ellcrton rescued me from them 
I still had it about me, and when he fell I clung to it 
and carried it home with me.'' 

This answer comes like a shock to all, being unex- 
pected and in no way indicated by anything preceding 
it. The judge cannot conceal his surprise, and as he 
leans back in his seat the expression on his face is a 
puzzle. Surprise, doubt, pity and anger follow each 
other quickly ; tlie last overspreads his face with a pur- 
ple flush, changing to a grayish white. 

The same feelings, but in different degrees of inten- 
sity, find place in every heart ; even his counsel, drop- 
ping their heads, ashamed of their cause; the fertile 
mind even of Sharp is unable for the time to find es- 
cape from the damning conclusions to be drawn from 
this statement. 

The prosecutor allows this moment to pass in silence 
so that the full force of the statement can be gathered 
by all ; then he asks : . 

" Miss Dale, you spoke of finding a button at the 
place where the last struggle took place, the one you 
produced ; will you state what you know about it? " 

** Yes, sir ; as I have already said, I found this button 
on the ground partly embedded in the frozen mud, and 
sticking up edgewise as if thrown with some force into 
the mud, which was enough frozen to hold it as it had 
fallen. It was bloody on the upper inner surface, and 
had the appearance of having been cut off from the 
coat by some sharp instrument; as you will see, the 
threads remaining in the holes of the button are glisten- 
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ing at the ends as if smoothly cut and not torn from 
the coat You will also notice the peculiar marks of 
this button'; it is precisely like the buttons worn by 
Ellerton on his overcoat. I have kept these things 
ever since they came into my possession, and none 
knew of the fact of my having them, except it may be 
the coat." 

" Did you ever intimate to the prisoner at the bar 
that you had such articles in your possession, and if 
not, why not ? " 

'* I did not. He so emphatically denied all participa- 
tion in the murder and abduction that I found excuse 
for him, and endeavored to account for the presence of 
the articles at the times and places found, in a way 
consistent with his innocence, and in that way brought 
myself to believe him against their evidence." 

A long and searching cross-examination by the de- 
fense failed in the least to shake her testimony as given 
above, and in sheer desperation Mr. Sharp belied his 
name by asking her the following questions: 

" Miss Dale, you have been quite intimate with the 
defendant before and after these troubles began, have 
you not ? " 

" I have," was the quiet answer. 

" The fact is, you thought a great deal of the de- 
fendant; to speak plainly, you were lovers, were you 
not ? " 

" We were — or rather, to tell the truth, I loved him." 

" Now. will you please tell the jury how it is that 
you could continue to go with him, love him and treat 
him as you admit you have done all this time while you 
had these evidences of his villainy in your possession, 
which you now produce for the first time, as you ad- 
mit? Why did you not denounce him at once as the 
villain you now want us to believe him to be? Why 
did you wait to this day and hour to do it ? " 

26 
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*' Your Honor,'* said Agnes, turning to the judge," 
*' must 1 answer these questions? " 

" Yes, Miss Dale ; you will have to answer them ; 
but you may answer in your own way," with a look at 
the prosecutor. 

" Thank you," said she, bowing to the court. *' To 
answer the question properly I will have to divide it 
into three parts. As to the first part, my answer is, 
that I have been taught by my church that love is the 
most holy of the human passions, and becomes a cove- 
nant, when plighted, that cannot be broken except in 
the most extreme cases. Because I loved him I plighted 
troth with him, and because of my troth-plight I had 
faith in him. I kept these things hidden from him 
and the world because my love found a way to account 
for them being where they were not inconsistent with 
his innocence. For this reason, too, I did not denounce 
him, as also for the other reason that you may heal a 
wound but you cannot conceal the scar. 

" I would rather suffer wrong than do wrong. My 
answer to the third clause of your question is, that 
until to-day I had believed him innocent, even in the 
darkening shadows of the coming conviction of his 
guilt I saw in the faces of those around me, and I said 
to myself, ' When he speaks he will clear it up as plain- 
ly to these as he has done to me. But when he sat 
there, when he knew, when you knew, he might have 
spoken, after having declared to me his innocence, 
knowing that I knew what he had said under the so- 
lemnity of an oath, then it was I knew he was false in 
heart and tongue, and had deceived me, and through 
him I had deceived myself. 

'* He forswore himself when to me he denied these 
acts, and when he sat silently there then I knew I was 
wrong, that he was guilty, and if I should remain silent 
longer the terrible guilt would be upon my own soul. 
You should know what a sacrifice of pride, of feeling, 
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and self-respect, I voluntarily made when I put myself 
in the way of testifying as a witness in this cause 
against all my hopes and aspirations of life that justice 
might be done. 1 can give no further answer." 

** That is enough/ said the judge with a voice heavy 
with emotion. *' If the defense has nothing more the 
witness may retire." 

As Agnes leaves the stand a bailiff enters, and, after 
consulting a moment with the prosecutor, he retires 
from the room, and while he is absent we will refer 
to the conduct of the defendant during this cross-ex- 
amination of Agnes Dale. 

Of all present and listening to her statements Owen 
Lavan seemed the least interested. Was it that he had 
lapsed into his old cynical mood, and all the good im- 
pressions that had come to him with the realization of 
the love of this woman had died in the hopelessness of 
that and all things else to him ? 

We are not here to judge. He sat with his eyes 
closed, apparently asleep. Why should he not sleep? 
Life now has nothing for him, acquit or condemned. 
With the moan of Lavan, as described, the soul of the 
man died as souls die this side of the grave. The fact 
that he ate, slept and existed normally show simply 
the outward evidence of the living man, and in no way 
conflict with the fact that he is dead to all else and 
but awaits physical death and interment. 

While we have been speculating the bailiffs have re- 
turned, bringing with them two rough-looking men, 
and the prosecutor is now addressing the court. 

** If it please tlie court, I have in these men two 
very important witnesses, for the first time known to 
me, which I wish to introduce under the rule." 

'* Proceed, and we will see if their evidence is ad- 
missible." 

The defense makes no objection to the presence of 
the jury, so the men are sworn, and the first witness 
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put upon the stand when asked what he knew of any 
clothing being found, and if so, by whom, when and 
where, said. 

** Bill, hur, an' me wus sanin' down to the river 
ferninst the mout of Tivot Creek yisteday, an' we 
drug outen the warter in the net a coat thet got 
fast in the mesh. Hur hit is," and he held it up to the 
view of all. 

Many recognized it as the overcoat worn by EUer- 
ton that winter. The identity of the coat was proven, 
knife cuts and blood are on it, even the missing but- 
ton is placed and fits the place of the missing one. 
The evidence is complete, death is assured, and Lavan 
is the murderer. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

THE brotherhood's LAST BANQUET — DISCOVERY OF 
THE CAVES — DEATH OF m'gLYNN, AND DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE CAVES. 

Ah ! was it then a fairy dream 

Of palaces and courts of gold. 
Where lights frof-i blazing chambers stream, 

To blind the eves that dare behold ? 
What horrid nightmare follows fast 

This heavenly vision but to mar ? 
Where life's true pictures come at last, 
* As sounds along the hollow blast 

Life's shrilling bugle — note of war! 

While the cause of La van is being argued to the 
jury and a crowded house, let us return to the cave. 
As we go out we see the furnaces again sending up 
their coUimns of black smoke towards the skies, which 
are smiling in the soft light of spring, and here and 
there along the hills are seen the white puffs of steam 
where the wheezy engines run the cars along the tram- 
ways and do the hoisting and hauling work in the 
larger mines. 

Already the mills and machine shops are preparing 
to resume work. Everywhere evidences of activity is 
showing itself stirring in the new life. Even Abrams, 
who declared with more force than elegance, that he 
would never lay one brick a-top another in Coverdale, 
is poking among the ashes of his ruined mills, just out 
from the terrible shaking up he received the night his 
mills were burned. Never fear for him. He will arise 
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out of the ashes again, fresh and vigorous as ever. 
There is promise ahead as the dark clouds part before 
the coming sun of prosperity, and all Covcrdale is re- 
newing herself for its coming. 

As we go forward many a thought, sad and joyous, 
comes to our mind, and many a moral lesson we might 
learn from the months past if we would pause to 
read the homily from the pages of this many-lighted 
book of real life. But we leave that to others as we 
hasten on to the cave and see how the day goes there. 

We pass the lounging soldiers, salute the guard, 
where he watches the portals of the cave day by day, 
and casually note that there seems to be a smaller num- 
ber of soldiers than usual about the quarters — scarcely 
a corporal's guard. The monotonous watch has made 
them careless, and in an hour unlookcd for they may 
pay for their neglect by the escape of McGlynn and 
his gang, watching them even now with the vigilance 
of the hawk. * 

All the way up the ravine is empty and desolate. 
As we climb the winding stairs we note that the outer 
door is open and one of the Brotherhood is boldly 
standing at the head of the stairway looking down into 
the dim vistas below. If they only knew! A sudden 
rush, a momentary struggle with the few guards, then 
away they could dash to the hills and liberty ! It may 
be there is such a plan. As we approach this party 
withdraws back to the door. It is Donald, the singer. 
As we draw near he swings wide the door, and as he 
enters the cave we enter with him. 

We are surprised. The cave is more brilliantly 
lighted than ever before. It blazes in its beauty. 
Stalagmite, stalactite, brilliants, frostings, pendants, 
crystal beads and snowy frostwork, burn and blaze 
and scintillate in a thousand hues, under and over the 
hundreds of lights that stream and glow and flash 
out of every nook and corner of the whole cave. What 
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does this mean? Ah! We see. The banqueting board 
is spread in the large cave this time and the guests are 
preparing to sit down to the feast. Every one has 
come in equipped and armed to the teeth. This is 
rather peculiar it seems on an occasion like this, and 
yet we see nothing improper in it. With them hunted 
as they are, it is war to the death, and when that war 
will begin in its bloody reality no man knows. But 
this has another and more significant meaning for to- 
day. 

McGlynn has certainly discovered the weakness and 
carelessness of the guard and intends to force it. Yes, 
that is the cause, for every one is bountifully supplied 
with provisions and money bestowed upon them by 
McGlynn out of the general funds of the Brotherhood. 
Why do they not make a dash at once and not wait 
until the guard takes the alarm or the officers discover 
the laxity of the day, is something inexplicable. A 
whim, a caprice as strange as it is novel in the brain 
of the chief determined him to take this kind of fare- 
well of his old haunts and his old companions. He 
facetiously said he proposed to abdicate his empire in a 
blaze of barbaric glory. And one could scarcely blame 
him for this. His empire has been short, but it has 
been a magnificent reign of absolutism. No wonder 
then he wanted to have this last triumph in the full 
magnificence of his court. 

So, under the canopy of the arch beside the altar 
the table is spread. No prince ever sat at a board with 
as brilliant a canopy over him. No emperor ever as- 
sembled his princes in a banqueting hall half so grand. 
Beyond the conception of barbaric splendor is the 
whole scene around them. The descending Cherubim, 
suspended from the cornice connecting the double 
vault above the altar, seem stooping nearer, and we 
can almost see the motion and hear the rustling of gar- 
ments and trembling of wings. Surely a benediction 
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is bending over them as they seat themselves at the 
table. 

But no! This cannot be, for with oaths and ribald 
jests the feast begins. Standing at the head of the 
table, with his glass held high above his head, Mc- 
Glynn calls out, ** Gintlemin av the Brotherhood, let 
us drink confusion to the min below. Drink ! " 

The glasses clatter and click, then go down on the 
board with a clash. ** Fill up again! " he cries. " Now 
let us drink success to the Brotherhood av the Cave ! " 
Again the glasses click all round, and come down with 
a crash, followed by a wild hurrah. Again McGlynn 
cries, '* Fill up, gintlemin, and let us drink farewell to 
the cave, and a successful assault on the guards ! " 
Again they drink, following it by a' loud and prolonged 
hurrah. 

*' Now, gintlemin, I tank yees for your obadience 
and your courage. Yees have stood by me and ache 
other nobly. We have had thraitors in the camp, but 
what cause has not suffered defates? We will have 
to siperate for a time, but whin I call yees you must 
come. W'hin all is ready and I give the woord yees 
must meet me wheriver 1 ordher. Now, let us drink 
a farewell to the Brotherhood av the byes, one and 
all ! " 

Every one stands up and with full glasses drinks in 
silence this farewell to each other. As the crystal 
clicks at the touch, as the hands go up and around with 
the touching glasses, there is a peculiar ring in the still 
air of the cave that goes echoing from rock to rock, 
until the broken sounds fall in a thousand fragments 
on the listening ear. What means this peculiar sound 
at this time, not observed before? 

Is there an ominous touch of the weird and prescient 
in it ? It may be. 

While they are drinking this last toast there is 
shown in the narrow and darkened entrance-way lead- 
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ing from what we have known as McGlynn's room, an 
apparition in the form of a man, motionless as a 
shadow. If we see aright he is in the blue uniform of 
a soldier. He appears to be listening, and from where 
he stands can hear every word spoken at the altar. But 
is he listening? He seems fixed, rooted to the rock! 
The expression on his face is one of awe, astonish- 
ment, wonder, admiration — all mingled in one open- 
mouthed stare at -what he sees before him. A mo- 
ment after he is joined by a second man, an officer, 
who being more intent on some quest, is not so over- 
come with astonishment as the first. 

He has ventured beyond the shadow into the full 
light, but there is overwhelmed by what so sud- 
denly bursts upon him from every side that he is so 
completely carried away by the beauty of the scene 
before him that he, too, forgets all else for the mo- 
ment. 

While standing in the act of drinking, as just de- 
cribed, one of the men in putting down his glass is 
prompted to turn his eyes in the direction of the offi- 
cer, now in full view, when a surprise as great as that 
of the soldier, seizes him. but from a different cause. 
He is paralyzed by the sight, and all he can do is open- 
mouthed to point to the soldiers, who, in the same 
instant, having caught the motion of his hand, are now 
gazing at the banqueters, whom they had not seen, 
else for the moment forgotten. For an instant all 
at the table are dumb and powerless. 'Tis but for 
an instant, then with shouts and curses they dash at the 
soldiers and drive them back into and beyond the cap- 
tain's room. 

** Down wid *em, byes ! shoot 'em down like dogs ! 
ivry mother's son av thim ! " shouts McGlynn as he 
rushes at the head of his band against the two men, 
knowing more were near. A moment after they pass 
the second door a shrill bugle-call echoes through the 
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winding caverns of the hills, answered by the heavy 
tread of advancing soldiers to the support of the two 
who have fled. McGlynn's face blanches white, as he 
hears it, for he knows he cannot make a successful 
defense against such odds ; so posting his best men at 
the narrow door at the entrance of the cave, he orders 
the others to heap stones in the narrow passage-way to 
delay their entrance. This done he bids them to get 
ready at the outer door, under the lead of Donald, 
and at his command to charge down the stairs and 
rout the guard on watch below. 

" Courage, byes ! We'll bate thim yet ! Follow 
Donald bravely, while I wait behind to see that all is 
right, and take care av the " Blue Coats " whin they 
burst into the cave." 

As the door swings in its niche in the entrance-way 
Donald is ready for the dash. Some of the men ask 
to stav with McGlvnn and aid him in his work, but 
he resolutely forbids it, saying he is able to keep them 
back until they get ready for the dash, and in the rush 
will himself escapee. 

McGlynn goes to the banqueting table yet un- 
touched, and taking a glass pours it to the brim full of 
brandy, then holding it high over his head, waves his 
hand to Donald and his men, and cries out, " Here's to 
your success and confusion to our foes," saying which, 
he empties the goblet at a draught. 

Already the soldiers are at the blockade, and the 
stones begin to roll forward into the cave. Sharp 
and clear a rifle-shot rings out through the cave while 
a bullet whistles close to the head of the chief. 
" Go ! " he cries to Donald, " I will be after yees in 
a minute ! " 

Paying no attention to the shot, out from his pock- 
ets, he draws a gray-looking roll, like a stick, two 
inches thick and near a foot in length, saying " 111 
fix yees, ye bloody thaves! Whin yees come to ate 
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av our supper, as ye will. Til set this to bid yees wel- 
come! " 

Saying which, he stoops to put this stick on the rock 
under the table, striking a match as he does so, wheh 
a second rifle-shot is heard, and at the same instant the 
dust flies from the rock over which he is stooping, 
followed by a tremendous crash, such as one may im- 
agine will be heard when the foundations of the moun- 
tains shall be loosened, and they plunge into the 
depths of the sea. A blinding sheet of flame fills the 
whole place. A rushing as of mighty winds from 
below sweeps up the stairway and hurls the door so 
firmly into its setting in the wall that it remains to 
this day fixed and immovable. The wall of stone at 
which the soldiers were working, is blown out like 
chaff from the mouth of the thresher, hurling the men 
in every direction from the course of the blast. Dark- 
ness and a blinding, sickening smoke fills every avail- 
able place. We will await the relighting of the 
torches to learn what we may. 

As we enter the doorway which had been blocked up 
with stone, we find everything swept out of it as clean 
as if the workmen had been followed by. a broom. 
Two or three soldiers are found lying blinded and 
bruised from the debris and dirt hurled against them 
and into their faces. Luckily no bones are broken 
nor mortal hurts received. Their escape under the 
circumstances, is remarkable. 

In passing the doorway and standing where the 
officer stood, it seems it cannot be possible this is the 
same place. The smoke has fairly cleared away, and 
to our astonishment there is no need of torches, since 
from the ceiling of what had once been one of the 
beautiful domes, the one where the throne stood, pours 
in a flood of sunlight, while above through this wide 
rent, appears the blue sky, radiant in the full glory 
of this February afternoon. 
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A portion of this dome, forming the western apex 
of the hill, has been hurled bodily outward and down 
the steep side of the hill into the far ravine below. 
Through this opening the smoke and dust pours in a 
steady volume, rising up into the heavens like the 
thin vapor from a passive volcano. But the interior, 
who can describe it? One seeing it an hour before 
cannot imagine how such a change could be wrought 
in so short a time. 

Ruin, total and irreparable, shows in every foot of 
its once beautiful interior. Not a vestige of its 
beauty anywhere remains to be seen. The beautiful 
and many-colored formations, the curtained canopies, 
pillars, statuary, altar, niche and cove, stalactite and 
stalagmite, are beaten into powder, else shattered into 
an irrecognizable mass of crystal and broken rock. 
Great masses have fallen from the walls, and half- 
choke up the wide expanse of the cave. Here and 
there on the walls and on the dome not blown out, 
are patches and solitary pendants, which still cling in 
precarious hold, like stucco and image found in the 
crumbling temples in the lands of the Aztec which, by 
their lingering beauty, give evidence of their once 
famous beauty. 

The throne is shattered, the cove in which it stood, 
the canopy above it, with the beautiful pillars which 
upheld the curtained archway, lie together in one 
mingled heap of glittering ruin. Of all that adorned 
the cave, the altar stone and the book alone remain, 
blackened, but not broken, teaching the wonderful 
lesson that while thrones crumble, palaces fall, powers 
and principalities vanish as a dream from the earth ; 
that while beauty fades, marble crumbles and falls to 
the ground, and all that is mortal and of mortals has 
written across it the words of the prophet, yet, amid 
all the ruin and decay which typifies earth and earthly 
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things, the aUar of God and his Book stand untouched, 
eternally the same. 

Around it lie the ruins of the wonderful canopy 
which spread above it, while the throne on which the 
veiled virgin sat has wholly disappeared from sight. 
Does this not teach that God's altar is sufficient for 
all service and sacrifice? 

Where the banquet was spread not a vestige re- 
mains, not a shred, even, while the hard and rocky 
floor is scooped out as clean as if done by human 
hands. Among the debris are curled and twisted 
pipes and small hollow rods, such as is used for gas, 
and entangled with these are insulated wires of copper, 
some thrown down, and others still hanging and 
broken, from parts of the walls and broken angles, 
and from these a bright flame burns with a flaring and 
flickering blaze. 

The fire is still found burning in the grate in Mc- 
Glynn's room, from what at the time was believed to 
be coal, but upon examination was found to be iron 
nuggets heated by a peculiar gas conducted through a 
tube underneath the rocky floor to the grate and there 
utilized as a fuel by him. After the discovery of natu- 
ral gas, it was remembered at Coverdale, and the in- 
genuity of McGlynn was a matter of surprise, and 
his discovery of the existence of gas in the hills was 
turned to account by the enterprising people of the 
town. 

But what of McGlynn? The little matter of bone 
and muscle, brain and fiber once called by that name, 
and which by their united force, has wrought such 
misery through its boastful power, is the most utterly 
annihiliated of all. Omnipotence alone can gather to 
itself the riven, flying soul hurled asunder from its 
shattered house, but the mortal part is eliminated from 
all that is earthy in composite man. The dynamite 
which he had set for others, seconded by a hidden res- 
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ervoir of gas opened by the shock of the first explo- 
sion, wrought his own destruction. Had it not been 
for the officer who saw him setting the explosive, and 
fired on him to save life, it would have been believed 
to this day that McGlynn had escaped and fled the 
country. Let us look for a moment after Donald and 
his men. Led by him, they dash out of the door and 
down the narrow stairway, and come upon not a few 
guards, but a full company of men drawn up in de- 
tachments along tiie way, ready to receive them. As 
they come upon the first detachment, the command 
** Halt ! " rings out, rifles at an aim click an ominous 
warning, the soldiers and flying outlaws feel the earth 
rock beneath their feet, and many fall heavily to the 
ground as a blast, hot and sulphury, sweeps down 
from the cave, followed by a loud bellowing roar filling 
the ravine with its long reverberations. Forgetting 
all else, soldiers and outlaws spring to their feet and 
together and in one wild flying mass, rush headlong 
out of the defile, barely escaping the mass of rock 
which comes dashing down the cliffs behind them. 
So they continue their flight together until they reach 
the opening of the gorge at the crossing of Tivot 
Creek, when the soldiers turn towards the town, while 
the men of the Brotherhood, seeking the higher hills 
and liberty, part company here, never to meet again. 

Coverdale was shaken as if by an earthquake. 
Consternation filled every heart as the inhabitants in 
and about the town poured into the street. 

" What is it ? *' is the question on every lip. " An 
earthquake ! " some one cries, and the word is upon 
every tongue. Eyes are scanning the hills around, 
and soon one of sharper vision discovers a cloud of 
smoke rising from the peaks of Cedar Point, and cries 
" A volcano ! " and at the cry every one who can 
dashes into the Glen and towards the heights beyond. 

These soon meet the flying soldiers, who are too 
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frightened to stop, and the men of the Brotherhood, 
seeing the rabble coming, dash with swifter feet up 
the glens and wooded ravines, leaving them to find out 
for themselves what no one will stay to answer. And 
knowing the facts we will not follow them further. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

GUILTY, SO SAITH THE TWELVE MEN GOOD AND TRUE, 

AND YET 



As we come near the parting ways 

Our glances backward turn ; 
For these dear old departed days 

Our hearts within us yearn. 
Remembered faces turned away 

Still backward glancing go, 
Well known were they, when young and gay, 

We never more shall know ! 

Let us again return to the scene we left in the court- 
room. The prosecutor is just closing his address to 
the jury, and is vividly portraying the last scenes on 
the witness-stand when the certainty of the guilt of 
the accused drives the affianced Agnes Dale to testify 
in behalf of justice against her lover. 

" Never," he exclaims, " in the annals of crime so 
far as I know, has there been such a scene as this 
witnessed in a court of justice. Woman blindly 
follows the fate of those she loves, and despite con- 
victions of guilt, clings to the guilty object of her 
affections. What an awful sense of justice must there 
be rising in the breast of such as this witness to com- 
pel her to unbosom the secrets of her heart, to make 
plain the guilt of the one in whom all her hope and 
love are centered ! She rises above her sex, above her 
class, above her own station, aye, above her day and 
age, and becomes grand as the exemplar of a type of 
womanhood rare indeed in any age, and only possible 
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through the teachings of Him whose love was so 
great that it took in the whole world, and yet ever 
stopped at the bounds of justice. 

There is no passion in this heart, no thirsting for 
revenge and gloating over its accomplishment. The 
purity of her love demands the same purity in the 
object of her love, and when she finds it false, lustful, 
and putrid in every part, she simply eschews it, know- 
ing his love to be false and the profession of it to be 
bitter falsehood, and the guilt of that heart becomes 
manifest to her, then justice and not revenge, cries 
to her to speak! Gentlemen, the blushes that 
mantled her cheek were the protests of purity against 
the insults heaped upon its possessor by this wrecker 
of hope, this murderer of woman's love, and slayer of 
his fellow-kind in cold and bloody malice! 

Murderer he is, arraigned, tried and convicted by 
the evidence, all that is awaited is your verdict. And 
you need not hesitate on that, as the prisoner himself 
by his actions, and actions are more eloquent than 
speech, the prisoner himself has confessed his guilt. 
You heard his groans when he saw he was entrapped 
by the one whom he had so badly treated, and whom 
he had thought would keep his secret, when he heard 
her testimony fixing his guilt upon him! Never was 
a plainer confession wrung from the lips of man than 
was from his in that supreme moment of fear and re- 
morse. That the victim of this, his last outrage, is 
dead, there can be no doubt. If there was a lingering 
question in the mind of any one, certainlv the last evi- 
dence has removed it. If there is any doubt yet, it 
musf be a reasonable one to be resolved in favor of 
the defendant. Should any one of you find such a 
doubt in your mind the court will instruct you in your 
duties thereto. I '' 

Here the court-house shook under a wave of motion 
which swept through the earth beneath it. The prose- 
27 
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cutor is thrown forward almost into the laps of the 
jurymen before him. Judge, jury, and the crowding 
mass which fill the large court-room struggle to their 
feet as one man, reeling and tottering from the swaying 
motion of the earth. Women shriek, and the more 
timid make a wild dash for the door. Confusion and 
panic seize all. Sheriff, guards and bailiff forget the 
prisoner, who alone sits unmoved in the midst of the 
dire confusion; even smiling at the panic about him. 
Perhaps he knew the purpose of McGlynn, and recog- 
nizes this as its fulfilment. 

Either this or he has reached that point when life 
has ceased to be a thing to be desired, knowing the 
speedy certainty of its loss. His hope of ever recover- 
ing the love of Agnes Dale is gone forever, it matters 
not what his fate is now. Whatever influenced him. he 
is the only brave man among the frightened throng, 
and has by his coolness retrieved much in their admi- 
ration of this single virtue discovered among his many 
vices. 

Order is at last restored, the court and jury return 
to their places, the prosecutor having virtually finished 
his speech, the court charges the jury, who, having re- 
tired to deliberate on their verdict, the judge leaves 
the bench and the people scatter in search of news of 
the cause of their sudden shaking up. 

Two hours have passed and the shadows of night 
are beginning to darken the eastern slopes of the sur- 
rounding heights. From a gap in the western hills the 
sun pours a flood of level rays of crimson and gold 
over the valley, bathing the town in a sheen of light, 
while upon the bosom of the eastern hills a golden 
glory drops from peak to base, in one broad curtain 
of quivering light. 

As we are admiring the scene the bell of the court- 
house, with a sudden, jarring clang, breaks the silence 
•with its call to the duty of the hour. 
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A wild rush for seats soon packs the large room, 
showing how in the rush of life we forget all but our- 
selves. The judge is on the bench, the prisoner in the 
dock, the jury is filing into its box, and the bailiff 
orders silance. This is the supreme moment of the 
trial. What will the verdict be? All ask it, from 
the raggedest loafer in the gallery to the judge on 
the bench, while the agony of the many days of agony 
to the prisoner and his friends is compressed into this 
one moment of time. With Lavan, as we have said, 
his agony has passed, and as he reads in the faces of 
the jury his doom, a weary smile hovers about his 
lips a moment, and they close in rest. 

The clerk reads the verdict of guilty, as found by 
the jury and asks: 

** Gentlemen of the jury, one and all, is this your 
verdict ? " 

" It is ! " answers the foreman. 

Mr. Sharp, asks that the jury be polled. 

" It is your right, Mr. Sharp. Mr. Clerk, poll the 
jury," the court answers. 

As the clerk begins calling the names, a bailiff enters 
by a side door, and in a hurried manner addresses the 
prosecutor, who, requesting the clerk to delay a mo- 
ment, in turn speaks a word to the judge. 

The court in asonishment calls the bailiff to him 
and after conversing a moment says: 

" Mr. Clerk, you may suspend the call, if you 
please ;" then to the bailiff : ** You may now bring 
them in.*' 

A moment after the retiring bailiff returns with 
two soldiers supporting between them a pale and 
haggard man, who leans heavily on them as he moves 
slowly and with uneven steps to the front of the 
judge's bench. 

Owen Lavan is the first to see and recognize Eller- 
ton, and hoarsely whispers his name to his counsel, 
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then drops back heavily into his seat and covers his 
face with his hands. Scarcely has the echo of his 
voice reached the further wall, when two voices as if 
one, in glad chorus repeat the name of Ellerton, and 
Agnes and Elsonora rush to him now weakly smiling 
his glad welcome. 

We cannot describe the scene which follows because 
it is not in the power of words to do it justice. Judge, 
jury and the whole audience stand up, and joyous 
shouts from every side welcome the dead-alive Eller- 
ton 's return to life, and not a few were the congrat- 
ulations of the prisoner on his escape from death. 
Agnes and Elsonora, as with a common impulse, throw 
their arms about his neck, careless of the eves of those 
beholding them. Even the prosecutor and Mr. Sharp 
shake hands heartily, while in the eyes of each there is 
the excuse of a gathering tear. But we cannot stop 
further to describe the conduct of the spectators and 
with a word as to judge and jury must hasten on. 

The judge, a large, smooth-faced man of perhaps 
fifty, full of the milk of human kindness, sits upon his 
seat watching the scene before him, with tears un- 
checked flowing down his face. The alternation of 
the passions of the different actors, the springing up 
of hope in the bosom of the condemned, its realization 
in hearts which were dead to it a moment before, 
followed by a full fniition in the moment of its return ; 
all these come to the judge as a revelation of all 
human possibilities. Is he glad because Ellerton, a 
stranger to him, has returned alive, simply, or is there 
a deeper tinge to the joy he feels, in that he has es- 
caped the condemnation to death of a man tried before 
him, for murdering a man who, in the extreme moment 
of his jeopardy, walks into his court alive, to refute 
every circumstance of his death? Both are creditable 
to his head and heart, and both should have equal 
weight, in making up the sum of his joy. 
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Of all, the jury seems most perplexed. They are 
glad at the return of Ellerton, while deeply mortified 
at their verdict. One man on the jury at first refused 
to believe that Ellerton was dead, but at last he agreed 
reluctantly to the verdict, claiming that the evidence 
should be clear, positive and conclusive that the party 
is dead, and beyond the possibility of a doubt, before 
a verdict of guilty should be agreed to. His fellow- 
jurors twitted him about his tender conscience; and 
he answered them in the words of the Righteous 
Judge, *' It is better that ninety and nine guilty go 
unpunished than one innocent man suflFer unjustly." 

True, no harm in this case has been done that 
cannot be repaired. But, had the discovery not been 
made, or had it been after execution, where then 
would be the remedy? The escape is wonderfully 
narrow for judge, jury and criminal! Too narrow 
to take chances in cases of this kind. 

But the conduct of the prisoner is the strangest of 
all. As in the panic, after the first demonstration of 
surprise, he remains passive and motionless in his seat. 
There is nothing to prevent his walking out of the 
court-room and away without attracting the attention 
of judge or officers, as, for the time, the attention of 
all was fixed on Ellerton. Was it because he and they 
for the moment thought him free? There might be 
such an impression in the mind of each for the in- 
stant caused by false associations of ideas in the mind, 
producing illogical results. However this may be, no 
attempt was made by the prisoner to escape, or the 
guards to secure him. 

The conduct of the accused in all is strange, at 
least. What seems most to have puzzled him is the 
living Ellerton. Did Lavan believe that Ellerton was 
dead? if so why? If not, why was he astounded at 
his appearance in the court-room? One would almost 
imagine that the accused was disappointed and actually 
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sorry to see Ellerton alive! But what may we say? 
the springs of action and sources of passion are indeed 
hidden and deep. 

Mr. Sharp is saying, ** Please your Honor, now 
that the murdered man is returned, I move the ac- 
quittal of the prisoner." 

" I cannot entertain that motion, as the prisoner 
is under indictment for other offenses against Mr. 
Ellerton. The jury will now retire and consult as to 
the evidence already before them, as to the questions 
of assault with intent to kill, and the minor offense 
included, and return their verdict in accordance with 
former instructions.*' 

The jury soon returned with a verdict of assault 
with intent to kill, and the prisoner is remanded to 
jail to await sentence, and court adjourned. A few 
days after Coverdale was startled by the announce- 
ment that Owen Lavan had died of morphine taken 
for the purpose of suicide. He who liveth by vio- 
lence by the hand of the violent shall he die ! 
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CHAPTER L. 

ELLERTON RETURNS, AND AFTER THAT THE WEDDING- 
BELLS. 

And are those wedding-bells ? 

They rine, they ring, 

And loudly fling 
A merry note upon the air which swells 

And sinks and faints away, 

Then rises high and loud and gay ! 

A thousand sweet notes swell and sway, 
As to and fro 
They come and go, 
Each one its tale of glaidness tells 

As back and forth they swing ! 

It is a happy party which leaves the court-house in 
the glow of the last beams of the setting sun this Feb- 
ruary evening and turns its course towards the manor 
on the hill. Elsonora seated by the side of Ellerton 
in the Colonel's carriage, and facing them, Agnes and 
her mother, while Jerry on the fore swiftly drives the 
spirited horses, followed by the Colonel and Mrs. 
Cover, with Amy and Major Bolton on the bgick seat 
of a second carriage. 

The streets have begim to assume their old appear- 
ance and are thronged with people. As the two car- 
riages dash by. people stop, turn and gaze after the 
first in astonishment, rubbing their eyes to clear their 
vision. Then they begin to question each other. 

** Did you notice the front carriage? Was that 
Ellerton on the back seat? Surely that was he or his 
ghost and Lavan convicted of his murder ! " 

Others following bring the news, and the incre- 
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dulity of the doubter is answered by the evidence of 
the eye-witness. Then a cheer burst forth and the 
whole town is soon rejoicing over the return of its 
favorite. 

But we have no time for these and must follow 
Ellerton and his party to the manor. 

The evening though late, is over, and all have retired 
to the family room, and there Ellerton, though weak 
and still suffering from his wounds and confinement, 
tells the story of his adventures. 

** After leaving you that night, Bolton," he begins, 
" I hurried on to the mines not thinking of trouble. 
The night was thick with fog. As I came opposite 
the Dale cottage I noticed a light in Agnes' window. 
Here I was seized and hurried across the street, my 
arms being confined in some garment. Recognizing 
that I was being carried into Glen Lane I knew it 
meant murder. I wrenched myself from my captors, 
and in a moment would have been free, when I heard 
some one exclaim, * Slug him, boys, or he will get 
awav ! ' 

" Recognizing the voice as that of Owen Lavan I 
knew the desperateness of my case, and redoubled my 
exertions to escape, and would have done so in a 
moment more had not the keen blade of a knife 
pierced my upraised arm and it dropped helpless by 
my side. Yet I struggled on, still going down the 
lane, all the while receiving other cuts from the knife, 
plied rapidly upon my body. At this moment I broke 
away and ran a few rods, down to the bridge, and as 
I ran, drew my revolver and, turning to shoot, was 
struck again by the knife, this time with a sweeping 
slasli in front, which seemed to cut clear down to my 
waist ! Again I raised mv arm to shoot when my re- 
volver came in contact with the knife, and it fell from 
my hand, now too weak to hold it longer. As they 
struck together I heard the click of breaking steel, and 
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the next instant I fell, fainting from the loss of blood. 
That is the last I knew until I recovered to find my- 
self in a beautiful cave with Patrick O'Neill bending 
over me. 

•* * Where am I, Pat? * I asked. 

" * Sure, in Paradise, Mister Ellerton/ he said. 

** * What ? I am not dead, am I ? ' I cried in aston- 
ishment. 

'* * Not dead yees aren't, but for me and me friend 
here, yees would be all the same.' 

How came I here, Pat ? ' I asked again. 
Sure an' we carried yees up the windin' stair, 
and sorra a load yees wor too ; but we would not lave 
yees to die in the night,' he answered. 

** * But what place is this, Pat ? ' I said, still follow- 
ing up my question. 

** * It's the last caves, they calls it. Mister Ellerton/ 
said he. 

** * The last caves ? why, how is that, my friend ? ' 

** * The losht caves, I mane,' was Pat's correction. 

** * Oh ! the lost caves. But how could thev be lost 
when you have so easily found them, Pat ? ' I asked, 
feeling the impulse to quiz him come on me, suffering 
as I was and weak almost unto death. 

'* * That's phawt I'd like to know. It may be the 
man is dead who found it and nobody's found it afther 
him,' was hi^ logical answer. 

*' Then further attempting to explain, he said, ' I 
mane the inthrance av the cave was lasht and niver 
found until lasht wake whin I sthumbled upan it, and 
so the losht cave became the found wan ! ' 

** This satisfied us both, but at this time my pains 
became so intolerable that I almost fainted away. 
Then I recognized the fact that I was just coming 
out from under the influence of some powerful drug, 
which, while it strengthened me and left my mind 
clear, deadened all sense of pain. As the pain re- 
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turned I began to recall the terrible struggle I had 
in the lane, and as it all came back to me I now recog- 
nized my condition. Soon a terrible weakness seized 
me and I thought it was death coming on as I sank 
again into unconsciousness. As I was going, the last 
I remember was Pat as he watched me, saying, * Poor 
bye ! he's goin' this time sure, for he's kilt intirely ! ' 

" Some days after when I had grown stronger I 
asked Pat why they had set upon me the night the as- 
sault was made upon me in the lane? He said Lavan 
had ordered them to do so. At first they had intended 
to capture and hide me in this cave, and for that pur- 
pose had seized and wrapped the sheet about me to 
stifle any noise I might make and bind my arms, so that 
I could not resist them. Lavan was watching for them 
and when they seized me he followed and stabbed me 
when I was about to escape. Thinking he had killed 
me he ordered them to carry me to Broad River and 
throw me in. This they started to do, and had 
thrown my overcoat into. Tivot Creek, when they found 
I was still breathing. Lavan had left and they de- 
termined to carry out their first plan, so brought me 
to the cave. 

" I found I was not so badly wounded as first sup- 
posed, and, had it not been for the fearful loss of blood, 
would have soon been about. Yet I remained a willing 
prisoner, slowly regaining my strength. From the 
time of this talk I never saw O'Neill, nor could I get 
a word from his companion, who refused to talk or 
even tell me his name. He came and went, was kind 
in his actions, but was a perfect Sphinx, speaking in 
riddles when he spoke at all. 

'* Soon I was up and about, and when my guard was 
absent I wandered around the cave and its corridors, 
seeking some way of escape, yet afraid to go too far, 
lest I could not find my way back to my retreat. At 
times I thought I heard voices near me, and the faint 
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echo of a song as if in a dream. Once, not more than 
two or three days ago, I was sure I heard steps coming 
towards me in one of the corridors, and as I eagerly 
waited their approach they suddenly stopped. I 
listened, and hearing nothing more I called aloud. 
No answer. I called again, and as suddenly they be- 
gan to recede. I followed as swiftly as I was able by 
the sound, but soon lost the faintest echo, and at last 
had to return, disappointed, to my cave. My keeper 
was a German, neither speaking nor understanding a 
word of English. Yet, knowing this I kept talking 
to him as if he did, as it was a relief to have something 
human to talk to, if it did not understand my words. 
He would listen attentively with a face as blank as a 
clock *s, then answer me with his * nit for sthay,' until 
I grew sick of the words. 

** This continued until to-day, when he came in hur- 
riedly and by signs ordered me to lie down on my bed 
of moss, which, when I had done so he went out and 
deliberately rolled a great stone against the narrow 
opening into my room, fastening it securely, after 
which I heard him hurry down the corridor until the 
echoes of his feet died out, and I found myself a close 
prisoner without hope, if he should not return. 

*' For a moment I grew sick, and cold sweat stood in 
great drops on my forehead. But I would not give 
way to such thoughts, so I arose and went to our pro- 
visions and ate a hearty breakfast. After this I lay 
down and soon fell into a deep sleep from which I was 
awakened by the steady tramp of many feet passing 
my door. I sprang up and ran to it, calling as loudly 
as I could, but my voice fell dead and echoless at my 
feet. I called again and again but it was all in vain. 
Now I thought I knew why I was imprisoned. My 
jailer knew these men were coming and so imprisoned 
me for fear I would escape. For the first time I lost 
control of myself and grew furious with impotent rage. 
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I flew at the huge stone so easily moved from the out- 
side and so stubborn to even shake from within, and 
tried to hurl it from its place. As well might I have 
tried the solid walls of the cave itself as that. While 
in the midst of my mad efforts to even stir the stone, 
my strength suddenly forsook me and I sat down now 
unable to even think and clasped my head in my hands 
in vain struggle to think out a plan of revenge 
against my captor, forgetting it was to him I owed my 
life. How thankless we are! The hand which has 
bestowed upon us a thousand favors we disregard if it 
refuse one demand. 

** While I was sitting thus pondering the question, I 
felt the solid stone heave beneath me and the hill rock 
to and fro like a boat upon the water. Down through 
the corridors rushed a fearful blast, howling around 
the angles and through the dark passages like a 
mighty beast of prey. This was followed by a long, 
deep roar, which passed by with a growl and a rumble, 
while from the ceiling of my room came crashing 
down great loads of glittering spars and shafts of del- 
icate colors and formations until the rocky floor lay 
strewn many feet deep with the broken rubbish. 
Only where I lay nothing fell and I remained in per- 
fect safety. 

" At first a sickening sense of my terrible danger and 
narrow escape from being crushed beneath the tons 
of stone and rubbish which had fallen rendered me 
powerless to move. This was followed by a feeling 
of thankfulness for mv deliverance, and under this im- 
pulse, in tears I threw myself upon my face and 
thanked God for his great deliverance. While I was 
yet praying I heard rapidly approaching footsteps, 
then a knock at my door, and I sprang to my feet and 
clambered over the fallen ruins of my prison-house 
just in time to reach the entrance as the stone was 
rolled away and I found myself standing face to face 
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with my jailer, while behind him were the blue uni- 
forms of our soldiers. 

" * Saved ! * I cried as I staggered out and into the 
arms of my jailer. No! my friend as I learned from 
the answer of the captain made in response to my ex- 
clamation : 

'* * Yes, saved by the faithfulness of this German 
friend who brought us to your rescue.' " 

Here Ellerton told the story of the Brotherhood of 
the Caves, as we have told it in these pages. 

When he had concluded, he said with a sigh, " Poor 
O'Neill ! I expect he was killed in some of the fights 
you have had, or perished with McGlynn, as I saw 
nothing of him since the burning of the car works of 
which you have just told me." 

; O'Neill ! " cried Bolton. " Why, no. He is in 
jail, captured while in the act of setting the signal on 
the stone at the head of Glen Lane 1 " 

" That explains why he did not return. So he was 
the man who set the signals there? Did you learn 
how it was done ? " Ellerton asked. 

*• Yes. O'Neill was caught in the act and is now 
in jail awaiting his trial, and this whole device can be 
seen at the court-house where it is kept awaiting the 
trial of O'Neill as one of the conspirators in the 
strike." Here Bolton gave a description of the device 
and how it was discovered and O'Neill captured; all 
of which is well known to the reader. 

" You astonish me ! " cried Ellerton when he had 
finished. " The capture and imprisonment of O'Neill 
has done no good, while it has worked an infinite harm 
to many. Why was he not used as a witness for 
Lavan? His testimony would have divulged the fact 
of my being alive, and would have led to the arrest of 
the remainder of the Brotherhood, and my immediate 
release." 

** I know of none except his lawyers had forbidden 
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his talking with any one about his case. Had he 
made known the fact of your being alive it would have 
given his case away. Possibly he did not know of 
Lavan's being tried for your murder, as he was closely 
guarded by detectives. At least he kept a close mouth 
in the whole matter." 

** Well ! " exclaimed Ellerton with a show of his 
old-time heartiness, ** one thing is sure, O'Neill should 
not be punished, and if I have any influence with the 
powers that be, I will see that he is discharged." 

'' Good ! good ! " were the approving words of all at 
this manly declaration of their friend. 

After some further conversation, Col. Cover and 
his wife retired, leaving these four young hearts to 
themselves, satisfied that their presence is no longer 
necessary to their happiness. 

We will not listen while these four plan for that 
most eventful day — their weddings. There can never 
be but one marriage, no matter how often the cere- 
mony is repeated. Wedded but not mated ! We hope 
this will not be the case with these. 

Coverdale passes through the excitement of these 
notable weddings, and whether these hastened the 
good times that followed we may not say, but it is 
sure there were four hearts in the old town which 
have ceased to regret their sufferings, and now only 
remember the joys that came to them after the long 
strike. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

SCATTERED BUDS AND FLOWERS GATHERED AND WOVEN 
INTO A GARLAND TO CROWN THE BROWS OF THE 
BRAVEST OF WOMEN, AGNES DALE. 

And was it all, then all in vain ? 

Is Love the only aim in life ? 
Is joy forgotten in our pain, 

And Peace when maaly rages Strife ? 
Read well between the written lines, 

Not half the life we live is writ ! 
The star of night the brighter shines 

When deepest darkness covers it 1 

We would gladly close this story, already too long, 
with the concluding lines of the last chapter, but there 
are a few persons yet, whose after history we think 
our patient readers would like to follow to the end, so 
we continue our narrative to its proper conclusion, 
knowing that those to whom the story of those who 
are happily married is all that can interest them, will 
lay down the book, utterly regardless of the fate of all 
others, yet a few may wish to read on to the end this 
life-story of the children of men. 

The coldness which came between Frederick Jahns 
and Nora Clatty remained unchanged until after the 
death of Owen Lavan. Upon an examination of his 
cell there was found a written confession of all he had 
done before and after he came to Coverdale. Lavan 
was not his name, nor was he by occupation a miner. 
His people were of gentle blood, he highly educated, 
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but through intemperance he yielded to crime and had 
been compelled to flee his country to find a refuge and 
hiding-place from the eyes of the law. So he changed 
his name and ostensibly adopted the occupation of a 
common miner. 

His superior education and talents opened for him 
the way to advancement, but he felt it degrading to 
his cultivated tastes to engage in manual labor of any 
kind. This, coupled with his extravagant habits, led 
him to seek other avenues for gaining^ a living without 
work. 

As strikes and other labor troubles were now being 
introduced by workingmen to aid them in controlling 
labor, he saw in them the opportunity to secure his 
bread by the sweat of some other man's brow, and at 
the same time get into a position congenial to his tastes. 
So it was that he seized upon this to make it his pro- 
fession, as he called it in his confession. 

In this statement he went into details as to his 
studies of chemistry, geology, electricity and kindred 
sciences, through which he had been able to work to 
advantage in many ways in places where he had been 
able to secure employment. Coming down to his ar- 
rival in Coverdale, he gave the details of his doings in 
company with McGlynn, who, like himself, was an 
adventurer, and a man well skilled in science, though 
not an educated man in an academic sense. He came 
later in the day, and after Lavan had thoroughly pre- 
pared the way for him. 

He explained how he had, in his wanderings among 
the hills, by chance discovered a crevice in the face 
of a rock, where he afterwards cut and fitted into the 
wall, by the help of McGlynn, a door which led into 
the caves. While making this entrance-way, by the 
light of their lanterns they discovered something of 
the wonderful beauties of the place, afterwards to be 
revealed in its full glory by them. 
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Then followed his discovery of natural gas, and his 
methods of preparing it to light the caves, and lastly 
to burn it in a grate fitted up in the room afterwards 
occupied by himself and McGlynn, where they were 
occupied in experiments on a new discovery by means 
of which he expected to revolutionize the processes of 
lighting and heating by the chemical combination of 
the separated parts of air with a principle he had dis- 
covered, by use of which lighting and heating would 
be reduced to its lowest minimum of cost, not to be en- 
tirely free. 

In prosecuting this search he had discovered the 
method of producing and separating the currents of 
electricity, and conducting these through insulated 
wires of copper, and with these and the gas, lighted 
up the caves. 

The wages he received was not sufficient to supply 
his needs in pursuing his experiments properly, so it 
was to this end that he first conceived the idea of a 
strike at Coverdale, that by means of the money raised 
to support the miners, which was passed through Mc- 
Glynn's hands, he would be able to complete his work, 
from the proceeds of which he would not only become 
famous and rich, but it would enable him to secure a 
pardon for the crime of murder hanging over him, 
which he had committed in a drunken rage, and return 
once more to his country and his family, a free and 
respected citizen. 

In closing his statement, after giving an account of 
the organization and purposes of the Brotherhood, 
which is already known to the reader, he confessed 
that he instigated the abduction of Agnes Dale, but 
with no evil design towards her, that he exploded the 
bomb under the window at the manor, while in a 
drunken rage at Ellerton for thwarting this attempt 
of abduction ; that he accidentally shot Maurice Clatty, 
mistaking him for Ellerton; and lastly h^ had at- 
28 
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tempted to kill Ellerton in the Glen, and believed he 

had done so until he saw him walk into the court-room 
at the close of his trial. 

The reason he fi^ve for his pursuit of Ellerton so 
persistently, was that he had thwarted him in the res- 
cue of Agnes and his insane jealousy of him for that 
reason, and the larger fact that he considered him the 
nerve and hrain of the combined capitalists in their 
resistance to the strike. 

Among other things, he spoke of the burning of the 
car works and Abrams* mills, regretting it and the 
loss of life, but claimed it was not in their plans, which 
only contemplated the driving back of the new miners 
that were coming on the train, after giving them a 
taste of their discipline; but when they escaped them 
the men became so enraged that nothing would ap- 
pease their wrath but the destruction of the car woVks ; 
this begun and there was the end of reason, and riot 
and mob rule began. Seeing this McGlynn assumed 
guidance so as to control the men after in the attack 
on the mines. 

The publication of this confession brought about sev- 
eral results that were beneficial to many people in and 
about the city, and settled many disputed facts regard- 
ing the strike, and certain occurrences during its con- 
tinuance. The most important of these, to the par- 
tics at least, was the opportunity it gave Frederick 
Jahns and Xora Clatty to settle their disagreement 
amicably between them, and in a way so satisfactory 
that two weeks after the bans of these two was read 
by Father McCune announcing their marriage two 
weeks from that day. 

Xo indictments were found against the other pris- 
oners, among whom was Patrick O'Xcill, who, with 
the others, attributed his good fortune to the inter- 
position of James Ellerton in the behalf of all. 

While the others were taken back in their old places, 
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such as would go back, Patrick 0*Xeill became a part 
of the household of James Ellerton when he moved 
into his new residence adjoining that of Col. Cover, 
and served him faithfully while he lived. And many 
an evening he amused and pleased the children by 
singing his quaint Irish songs, among which the fa- 
vorite was " The Dhrap o' Potheen." 

Dennis Clatty now lives alone with his wife in his 
neat little cottage, all the children having grown up 
and married, settling close about him and employed in 
mine or mill at Coverdale. For his course and good 
judgment employed during the strike and its settle- 
ment after, he has been advanced to the position of 
superintendent of all the mines, which position he fills 
so acceptably that there has never been even a threat 
of a strike under his management, all differences being 
adjusted by arbitration. 

The Widow Coons and her son John lived together 
in contentment until he married and brought a young 
wife into the house. Since that she complains a great 
deal about having other people's children to care for 
in her old days, yet she is not satisfied when they are 
out of her sight a moment, while grandma is the ar- 
bitrator in many a strike in that family. 

Captain John Ward, chief of detectives, satisfied 
with the results of his service and the pay he got for 
the same, never tires of telling the story of the Long 
Strike, and how he, with his men, defeated and 
brought the same to a disastrous close, in spite of the 
plottings of the Brotherhood of the Caves, which he 
unearthed and broke up. And there is no doubt that 
a great measure of his after success as a detective 
came to him by the skilful recital of what he did, 
rather than from his actual doings in the case. 

Notwithstanding Abrams declared he would never 
put a brick on top of wall in Coverdale, yet he erected 
his buildings on a larger scale than before, being 
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greatly aided by the insurance prudently placed, in 
companies prompt and honest in settling all losses. 
And, although his dream of Coverdale has not yet 
been realized, because of the shadow cast over the 
town by the receding wings of the strike, yet a mod- 
erate degree of success has attended his business, and 
he already counted his fortune with six figures in the 
sum of its footings. And never after his misfortune 
occurred but one incident to mar the even tenure of 
his way. Of that we will speak before we close. 

Now we come to the last words of parting, as we 
take leave of the one more dear to us than any other 
we have known in Coverdale. Noble in spirit, faithful 
in friendship and love, worthy of the highest place 
among the best of earth ; suffering where she should 
rejoice, wearing sackcloth for another's sin — such is 
Agnes Dale, who, from an untried girl, through suf- 
fering and trial, has become the admired and loved of 
all. 

There is no palace for her, no wealthy home over 
which to preside; yet she has a place at the hearth- 
stones of the high and the lowly. She bears the 
highest title bestowed on man or woman, the friend of 
the poor! There is no single heart over, or in which, 
she may rule as mistress in the queenliness of her 
royal love; yet in every heart she has a place as well 
at every hearthstone. Priest and profligate, million- 
aire and pauper speak her praise, and the name of 
Agnes Dale with reverence and affection. 

Father McCune in his compassion and pity for her, 
offered a retreat to her in the convent, not that it 
would help her, but that she might add to it from the 
loveliness of her character something of her own spirit 
and force. This she declined, not because she had 
the least objection to the life offered her and the re- 
treat promised, but because, as she said, it seemed con- 
trary to her ideas of duty, and cowardly to fly from the 
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world, and hide away in the seclusion of a convent 
because of shame and sorrow endured at the hands of 
a few of its creatures. It appeared to be the better 
part of valor and more heroic and womanly to remain 
in the world and there, not with defiant, but gentle, 
hand, win from it, if not encomiums, for brave deeds 
nobly wrought, at least silence and forgetfulness for 
past weakness and folly. The more effectually to do 
this was to take up some of the burdens of life that 
others bear single-handed, and work in the field of 
usefulness, which must be the field also of duty. 

So she determined her life for the future, and when 
it was known that such was her wish, many hands and 
purses were ready to aid her in any enterprise she 
might undertake. Rejecting all but two for the time, 
and these accepting because her heart approved them, 
she and her mother went to live in a distant city where 
she attended college, taking a thorough course and a 
finished education. 

When she had completed her studies they returned 
to Coverdale, not to live in refined idleness as she 
might have done, but to a life of earnest, strenuous 
labor, with few davs or hours for recreation. Now is 
she ready for the hands and proffered purses lately 
opened to her for her help nor do they fail to respond. 
On the heights overlooking the town — and city — from 
the north, stands the best appointed and most com- 
modious seminary for young women in the state, built 
for Agnes Dale with the money of her friends, officered 
by men and women selected by her from among her 
friends, and she, the youngest of them all, at the head 
of this institution named by her. Dale Seminary of 
Coverdale. 

Here she has wrought out to a successful solution 
the first proposition of a life wrested from the hands 
of defeat and now crowned by the laurels of a blood- 
less victory. Here she is still laboring at the final 
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conclusion of it as tested by the wise man who said: 
** Call no man happy until you know how he dies." 
Surely she will solve this even more successfully than 
she has the problem of living. 

But once has there been a break in the tenure of her 
busy life, and this but a momentary ripple on the cur- 
rent, to pass away as the breath of the zephyr as it 
stirs the bosom of some placid lake. 

One evening, some years after she had been domi- 
ciled at the seminary with her mother as matron, dur- 
ing the summer vacation while sitting in 'her cozy par- 
lor alone, she was surprised, and agreeably so, by a 
call from James Abrams, now passing into the sere, 
but not yellow, leaf, on the shady side of fifty, vigor- 
ous, hale and showing little of the traces of age, save 
in the thinness of his hair and the increasing rotundity 
of his person. 

He half-way excused his calling by some pretext of 
consulting her about the affairs of the college, he being 
a member of the Board of Directors. 

The evening passed pleasantly, fpr Abrams was an 
intelligent and fluent talker, and withal a man which 
a lady would admire and feel perfectly at ease in his 
company. It was quite late when he took his de- 
parture with a cordial invitation to call again. Agnes 
was pleased with him and his visit revived old mem- 
ories of the past, and it seemed with him talking of 
them the bitterness had all gone out of those days and 
the pain in her heart was also gone, showing that the 
wound was healed bv the balm in the chrism of her 
sacrifice. 

The invitation was accepted, the visits repeated over 
and over until people began to talk of his frequent 
calls, the wags saying as Abrams was a little behind 
he was taking lessons in vacation to make up. But 
all agreed that it would be a splendid match, barring 
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his age, but he was a good fellow and had plenty, and 
a fine house for her. 

If this talk, and more, went on it never came to her 
ears, as she was so thoroughly absorbed in her work, 
and utterly forgetful of self, so she never thought of 
his coming only as a friend, with never a thought of 
marriage. 

One can then readily imagine her astonishment, 
when, one evening on one of these increasingly fre- 
quent visits, after talking of affairs and the loneliness 
of his life, he sat down close to her and taking her 
hand in his, which she seemed powerless to withdraw, 
and looking wistfully in her face he said : 

" Miss Dale, you remember that in the midst of 
your troubles, after my property was destroyed, and 
when you were sitting as in sack-cloth over the death 
of your father, Col. Cover brought you a message 
from me ordering you to leave my house, the one, as 
I understand, in which you were bom ? " 

" Vividly do I recollect it, and that was the bitterest 
shaft of all that pierced my heart in those days of trial 
except " 

She hesitated and he seemingly not seeing the 
character and tendency of her answer which caused 
her to pause, took up the conversation with, ** I know, 
and I was a brute to do such a thing, and the only ex- 
cuse I can now g^ve is that I was driven almost to a 
frenzy by the loss I had so recently sustained. I have 
never forgotten it and what is worse, have never apol- 
ogized for it, or mentioned it to you until now, because 
I have always felt that I could not make reparation for 
the wrong done until to-day." 

" Why, my dear sir, you have made reparation a 
thousand-fold already, and I have long ago forgotten 
it against you ! " exclaimed Agnes with great earnest- 
ness. 

" No, no, I have not, and until to-night have never 
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been able to make the proper reparation which I do 
now " — his excitement increasing at each word — ** by 
offering to you for your own my house I have just 
completed and furnished for you, my heart and my 
hand, if you will accept these as a small reparation for 
the wrong, and — because I love — you ! " 

The last part of the last sentence was spoken so 
slowly and in so low a voice she could not fully com- 
prehend his meaning. 

Surprise and confusion kept Agnes silent. Seeing 
this Abrams was about to resume, when with a de- 
precating gesture of her hand which she had suddenly 
withdrawn from h's, she stopped his further speech, 
while she collected her thoughts for reply. After a 
moment sc slowly answered : 

** Mr. Abrams, believe me I appreciate your offer 
as much as one can, not to accept it, and in refusing, it 
gives me great pain, for I know the offer comes from 
an honest and trustful heart. The offer is as noble as 
it is generous and I do not doubt your love and honesty 
of purpose in making it. The disparity of our ages is 
not so great as to make that an objection. I could ac- 
cept you more readily were you a laborer in one of 
vour mills and not the owner of them all, for it could 
not then be said * she was bought with a price.* 

" But it is useless to make possible conditions on im- 
possible premises, where I cannot accept them. I will 
be plain with you as your declaration and the position 
in which you find yourself, demand it of me. When 
the love in my heart was outraged and murdered years 
ago, as you know, it died and was buried beyond res- 
urrection ! All other love is centered here in the 
young lives I gather about me. I am wadded beyond 
divorce to my school, and the offspring of my heart 
must be good works brought forth within these walls. 
I have no love, no hand, no heart to give to any man. 
All are gone ! Love dead, heart plighted and wedded 
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to this work, and hands busy night and day in the 
cause! Not even this poor mortality of mine to give 
or order whither I will. I cannot, cannot be your 
wife ! " 

As she said this she dropped her face in her open 
hands and wept like a child. Was the power to love 
indeed dead in her heart ! As she said those last and 
to be final words, she felt it stir in her heart, quickened 
into life by the noble offer by the more noble man by 
her side, and as she felt it, she turned deadly pale, gave 
a great sob, clasped her hand over her heart in a mor- 
tal agony, and fell fainting into his arms. 

A moment he held her pressed closely to his bosom. 
The deadly white but beautiful face, so near his drew 
his heart so strongly that he kissed her brow before he 
knew, or thought, then feeling as if guilty of sacrilege, 
he gently laid her on the cushioned sofa, and chafed 
her hands and brow until she began to revive. As he 
saw her eyelids tremblingly open he stole from the 
room and regretfully went home. Home? That is 
a word he never has and never will learn. Had he 
remained at his post and not sneaked away like a 
craven coward with his one stolen kiss from her trem- 
bling lips might he not have leanicd it? who knows? 

If he was wounded he made no sign, for he was 
schooled to the buffets of life. Into the great hall he 
went as softly as if he feared to awake her. In the 
silence and seclusion of that night, alone with himself 
he fought whatever battle was his to a finish, never 
again returning to the conflict. 

And she? Long and quietly she lay on the couch 
where his deft hands placed and made her comfortable, 
until the echoes of his retreating footsteos had died to 
her ear yet sounded loudly to her heart, and the great 
tears stole silently and unwiped from between her 
closed eyelids When at last she did arise there was 
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a strange light in her eyes that lingered there and 
never went out until Abrams died. 

This followed swiftly. He was found in his parlor 
stricken down in front of a fine painting of the beauti- 
ful face of Agnes Dale, while gazing upon its speaking 
features, and lay there unconscious until discovered 
by his housekeeper and taken to his room adjoin- 
ing. Agnes went to him as soon as she heard of his 
affliction and sat by him the few hours he lived watch- 
ing for a last sign of recognition. This came as he 
opened his eyes, whispered her name, and closed them 
to sleep forever. So, as his eyes closed the light he 
brought into hers died out also. 

After Abrams died and his property had been di- 
vided among his heirs, a will was found hidden away 
like a bashful boy*s first love-letter in an out-of-the- 
way corner, bequeathing to Agnes his house and 
grounds and fifty thousand dollars in bonds. This 
was all. 

Without her knowledge the house and bonds were 
released to her at once by the heirs, glad that the will 
covered no more of his estate. 

Agnes, when informed that she was a legatee of the 
dead millionaire, was less satisfied than when she 
thought she had been forgotten, and she would have 
refused the gift had she known before it had been 
transferred. A few tears of sweet tribute to the one 
she did love, now that he w-as gone, and she turned to 
her duties, now lightened and easy to bear. 

Having the seminary for her home, she finds a new 
occupant for the house in Father McCune who, by rea- 
son of old age, has resigned his priestly offices to 
Father McGuire who has taken his place in the rec- 
tory, and at the altar of St. Michael's. 

Here Father McCune lives ripening to an eternity of 
bliss. Living all his younger days with a heart single 
and devoted to its conjugal duty to the church, now 
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<m the eve of life's parting he finds it divided between 
Agnes and the church, so between them he divides his 
time. Loyal to both he is true to himself and to his 
God. So, whether before the altar ministering in the 
service, or in her presence talking or listening as a 
child, that great heart grows younger as it nears the 
last earthly pulsations, preparatory to its wonderful 
birth into an endless immortality. 

"Except you become as little children!" So he 
reads from the old Book that has been his stay and 
comfort all his days, and as he reads he is looking to 
the fulfilment of that promise, when he, as a little 
child, shall go into that kingdom there to grow to the 
full stature of a redeemed man. 
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